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PREFACE 


The present work offers translations with commentary of fifty tablets! 
from Ugarit. I had hoped that before it was complete I would have 
access to the new texts currently (1997) in press, in particular wishing 
to include the new Ilimilku text (RS 1992.2016) and other recent dis- 
coveries. Unfortunately, though Pierre Bordreuil kindly arranged for 
me to see the proofs of the publication they have not arrived in time to 
be included here. I hope that I shall be able to offer a second volume at 
a later date. 

A work of this kind is essentially a cooperative venture. Any transla- 
tor of ancient texts apart from the first will rely heavily on his col- 
leagues, and build on their earlier efforts. I hope that my voluminous 
footnotes leave no conscious debts unacknowledged. My brief from 
Sheffield Academic Press was to justify my translations where they dif- 
fer from others, and to present a short commentary, in the notes accom- 
panying the text. At times it seems as though these have run away with 
the enterprise, when they exceed the amount of translated text on the 
page. The need for brevity has however controlled the enterprise from 
the beginning. Thus the reader will not find exhaustive treatment of 
every issue, but representative examples of the main points of dis- 
agreement among scholars, both philological and text-critical on the 
one hand, and hermeneutical and exegetical on the other. I hope that on 
the scale from dull pedantry to readability, both in translation and anno- 
tation, I have approximated to the latter end of the range, and that this 
has not been too much at the expense of accuracy and faithfulness to 
the original. 

Ugaritologists will lament the appearance of yet a further edition of 
the Ugaritic texts, in parallel with the continued comparative neglect of 
the Akkadian and Hurrian texts from Ras Shamra, which are equally 
deserving of a wider dissemination than the specialist periodicals. My 


1. KTU 12 iii is treated separately, and one Akkadian text (RS 20.24) is 
included among the pantheon lists. 
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own professional concern with Religious Studies teaching has made my 
involvement with the present repertoire a labour of love. But I know 
my limitations. It is also the case that in terms of the academic effort 
devoted to Ugaritic studies, the overwhelming proportion has been on 
the part of biblical scholars, theologians and religious studies special- 
ists. What may with some justice be considered a disproportionate 
emphasis is therefore simply a fact of life. It is the primarily religious 
texts from Ugarit which are bound to stimulate the greatest interest and 
attention. 

A few people deserve special thanks. First among these is Wilfred 
Watson, who not only read the text at various stages of its composition, 
but pointed me to numerous further references, and enabled me to pro- 
vide more substantial justification for my own position in a number of 
cases. At times he corrected my wilder speculations, while at others he 
encouraged me in the presentation of a new point of view. Peter Hay- 
man has also been immensely encouraging, offering a number of useful 
criticisms and observations. Graeme Auld, Annie Caubet, Pierre 
Bordreuil, John Gibson, Jean-Marie Husser, Ted Lewis, Jeffery Lloyd, 
Dennis Pardee, Hédwige Rouillard-Bonraisin, Steve Wiggins, and Mar- 
guerite Yon should also be mentioned with gratitude for their continu- 
ing encouragement, supply of unsolicited offprints and hospitality. It 
goes without saying that my wife Betty is owed an incalculable debt for 
her patience and encouragement, for my academic colleagues will 
appreciate only too well the burdens I am likely to have placed on her 
through the shortcomings of the twenty-five hour day. She feels that 
she has lived with my beloved Canaanites for years, and all she wants 
to do now is get away to the Pyrenees! 

For the second edition I have made a number of minor corrections, 
included four translation changes of substance, and incorporated some 
recent bibliography. I have kept additional annotation to the minimum. 


N. Wyatt 
New College 
Edinburgh 
August 2001 


INTRODUCTION 


For a couple of centuries archaeologists have been painstakingly dig- 
ging away among the many ancient mounds of the Near East, and 
startling the world with their discovery of spectacular treasures, such as 
the royal graves at Ur, the alleged (but spurious) walls of Jericho from 
Joshua's time, the Dead Sea Scrolls from Qumran and the tomb of 
Tutankhamun. 

Discoveries such as these have stimulated the lay imagination to a 
remarkable extent. Less spectacular is an equally painstaking and 
detailed endeavour carried on seasonally at important sites, and 
throughout the year in universities and museums, analysing the more 
down-to-earth but more representative survivals from the past: ancient 
pots, broken walls, twisted scraps of metal, and above all, from the 
drier parts of the region, papyri and clay tablets. 

Clay was a universal medium for writing throughout Mesopotamia, 
and for a shorter period in the second millennium in parts of Anatolia, 
Syria and Egypt (as witness the Amarna letters, and archives from Ebla, 
Hattusas, Alalakh and Ugarit). A sharpened reed could easily impress 
early forms of writing, known as cuneiform from its wedge-shaped 
impressions (Latin cuneus, a wedge) upon a damp lump, which when 
fired in the kiln gave a permanent (and unfalsifiable) record. Writing 
developed initially from pictographs, which illustrated the commodi- 
ties, livestock or persons with which the earliest records were con- 
cerned. Pictographic writing is found in Egypt and Mesopotamia from a 
very early period. But it could be developed in interesting ways, for 
instance by the use of the phonetic values of the things portrayed to 
denote the same phonetic value in other contexts. Writing developed 
quite differently in Egypt and Mesopotamia. In the former land, the 
pictographic system developed in fits and starts, always maintaining its 
*hieroglyphic' character, since its use in monumental contexts such as 
tomb inscriptions became as much a work of art as of recording sacred 
texts. The development of flattened papyrus stalks into a kind of paper 
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led to the use of reed and quill pens and ink, and this different medium 
allowed three media for writing in Egypt: the fully-developed hiero- 
glyphic script continued in use for important documents, a cursive, 
called hieratic, developed for more routine use, and a late development, 
demotic, continued down into the common era. 

In Mesopotamia, the earliest writing was developed, using clay and 
stylus as the means, to record the ancient language Sumerian. As in 
Egypt, it was pictographic in origin, but the character of the medium 
led to an increasing stylisation and abstraction, as pictures were devel- 
oped into conventional arrangements of wedges whose similarity to the 
original pictures grew ever more tenuous. The outcome was a complex 
system of ideograms and syllabic signs, which grew more remote from 
its origins in being adapted to record an unrelated language, Akkadian 
(the umbrella term for the Semitic languages Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian). In being written syllabically, Akkadian was cumbersome. It meant 
that a student scribe had to learn hundreds of signs denoting all possible 
permutations of consonants and vowels, together with considerable 
numbers of surviving ideograms, determinatives and other scribal aids. 
But as a medium it was of great use to us, because it has now, through 
the work of archaeologists, left us with a rich treasure of literature, in 
addition to the more mundane but very useful documents illustrating 
features of everyday life. Writing opens the door to history, in its sense 
of a record of the past, and our knowledge of the history of the region 
grows apace. 

The region of western Syria and Palestine never formed a cultural or 
political unity, as happened with the surrounding areas. Egypt to the 
south, Anatolia to the north, and Mesopotamia to the east, for all their 
vicissitudes, formed coherent blocks which periodically interfered with, 
dominated and ravaged Syria, the dispensible periphery, the buffer 
zone, to the great powers. Because they never formed a great empire, 
the peoples of Syria do not at first glance have the same prestige for the 
modern surveyor of the scene. And yet they bequeathed perhaps the 
most important of all'cultural forms to subsequent history, alphabetic 
writing. 

The history of the alphabet is complex, both inherently, in that dif- 
ferent experiments were being tried at various times and places, and 
because of the scantiness of the surviving record. The Egyptians devel- 
oped an alphabet by the time of unification (ca 3100 BCE), but it 
remained embedded in a welter of ideographic, polyconsonantal and 
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determinative forms. Proto-Sinaitic, a script found in Egyptian indus- 
trial workings of the second millennium in the Sinai, adapted these 
forms in a primitive way to inscriptions in a Semitic language, and is 
often credited as the primary source of the later Phoenician script 
which, by way of Greek and Roman adoption and adaptation, formed 
our modern western alphabet. But to the north an intriguing experiment 
was being tried in the middle of the second millennium on the Syrian 
coast. The technique of cuneiform writing was adapted to an early cross 
between a much simplified syllabary and an alphabet.' It made do with 
only thirty signs, each generally used to represent a consonant with a 
following vowel. Except for the guttural aleph, which had three forms 
distinguishing three following vowels, none of the vowels was 
specified, but was to be understood from the context, as in modern 
Hebrew or Arabic. In effect it was an alphabet. This 'alphabetic 
cuneiform' is not itself a direct ancestor of later alphabets, being an 
adaptation to cuneiform technology of the so-called ‘Proto-Canaanite’ 
scripts, themselves related to the Proto-Sinaitic script, but its develop- 
ment was certainly part of the intellectual process. While short inscrip- 
tions in alphabetic cuneiform have been found from scattered sites in 
the Levant as far south as Beth Shemesh, the overwhelming bulk of the 
tablets so far discovered come from Tell Ras Shamra, the site of the 
ancient city of Ugarit. 

Ugarit was one of many cities from the ancient world which lived on 
as a remote memory in other ancient texts discovered by archaeologists, 
but which no one expected to rediscover. A farmer ploughing his field 
near the tell at Ras Shamra, on the Syrian coast, in 1928, dislodged 
with his ploughshare the top of a stone-built tomb which turned out 
upon inspection to be of Mycenaean type. That is, it pointed to the cul- 
tural pattern known to us from the Mycenaean Greeks. A French 
archaeological team under the initial direction of Claude Schaeffer 
began excavations, which apart from the war years have continued ever 
since. Tablets were discovered in the first season and deciphered by two 
scholars independently—Hans Bauer and Charles Virolleaud—with 
great rapidity. What has emerged over the following decades is a per- 
fect microcosm of ancient Mediterranean culture. The origins of human 
settlement on the site date back as far as the sixth millennium, but its 
heyday was in the Late Bronze Age (ca 1550—1200 BCE), from which 


1. On the debate between ‘alphabet’ and ‘syllabary’ in the early simplified 
writing systems see Swiggers (1984). 
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period all the writings so far discovered are to be dated. These are in no 
less than seven languages?—Akkadian, Cypro-Minoan, Egyptian, Hit- 
tite (both hieroglyphic and cuneiform), Hurrian, Sumerian, and 
Ugaritic, the last language hitherto unknown, but turning out to be indi- 
rectly related to early Hebrew. Here we are evidently in contact with 
one of the great international cities of the day, with diplomatic and 
commercial contacts stretching vast distances, and through the discov- 
ery of texts, the corpus of surviving Canaanite (later Phoenician) writ- 
ings has more than doubled. 

Many of the tablets from Ugarit are unromantic trade lists, lists of 
personnel, for tax or levy purposes, diplomatic and personal letters, and 
these contribute to our understanding of the management of daily life, 
the social and economic structure, political events and so forth. One 
curious flurry of letters in Akkadian reveals a court scandal, in which a 
queen has apparently been caught in flagranti delicto and is sent pack- 
ing, which may have ended up with the queen being thrown into the 
sea. 

The religious texts from Ugarit are of particular importance. Many of 
them are humdrum enough: they merely list how many sheep or oxen 
are to be sacrificed on which days of the month to which deities. But 
others reveal the inner life of the people. In Akkadian are a number of 
compositions belonging to the *wisdom' genre, familiar to readers of 
the Hebrew Bible in Job or Proverbs. In Ugaritic there is a group of 
mythological texts relating the fortunes of Baal, the storm-god, two 
stories (folktales may be the least controversial designation) relating to 
King Keret and Aqhat son of Danel, and a number of shorter composi- 
tions of a mythological, ritual, hymnodic or composite character. While 
these do not immediately betray the personal foibles or cares of their 
authors, they are invaluable in our attempts to probe into the real con- 
cerns of the people of Ugarit. What kind of religious experience did 
they have? What did they understand their myths to be saying? Were 
the folktales ever more than just good stories? These questions have 
provoked lively discussion among scholars, and many of these issues 
are nowhere near resolution. 

Apart from continuing discussion on the genre of the various texts, 
there are the problems of translation. Some while ago (November 1992) 
I heard a speaker on BBC Radio 4’s ‘Farming Today’ state that ‘an art 
is a science with more than seven variables'. When we turn to Ugaritic 


2. ‘Nine languages and/or writing systems’: Pardee (1997b: 264). 
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poetry perhaps we may suggest that translation is an art with more than 
seven variables. The variables which are in operation in the present 
undertaking are the following: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


What is written on the tablet? That is, what do 7, the individual 
trying to make sense of it, think is written on the tablet? 

What do other scholars say is written on the tablet? 

Is what is written on the tablet a correct text, or has the scribe 
made any of the usual errors (simply misspelling,’ such as by 
mishearing a guttural, dental or sibilant, miswriting his letter 
by adding too many strokes or writing too few, omitting a con- 
sonant or whole word, misremembering the fixed sequence of 
a formula, or practising homoioarchton, homoioteleuton, hap- 
lography or dittography)? 

Once we have established a consonantal text, sometimes hav- 
ing to make a choice between two or more reasonable possi- 
bilities, are there too many word-dividers, too few, or are any 
displaced or misread (e.g. has a large one been confused with 
g or‘)? 

What are we to do with gaps in the text? Determination of 
how many letters are missing in a given lacuna will obviously 
have a bearing on the mutual relation of those words which 
survive on either side of a gap. Are we, moreover, to adopt a 
minimalist, a maximalist or a middle-of-the-road strategy with 
regard to reconstruction? 

Once we have established an agreed text, perhaps with a little 
cautious reconstruction according to minimalist criteria, and 
with isolation of each word, what are we to make of the vocal- 
ization problem, given that we do not know how Ugaritic was 
pronounced, despite the apparent confidence of some of our 
peers, and that for any group of say, three consonants the 
arrangement can involve variables on two levels, firstly the 
sequence (cvcvc, cvcvcv, cvccv, and rarely ccvcvc where the 
first consonant may carry 3*wa, e.g. Heb. kretím or K'retím), 
and secondly all the possible range of vowels that can fit into 
this pattern? 


Richardson (1973: 3) estimates that in KTU 1.6 between 3 and 4% of the 


words are spelt wrongly, ‘a disturbingly large percentage’. 
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7. Atathird level how are we to identify the part of speech on 
the basis of decisions at level 6, which will determine the syn- 
tax of the sentence? 

8. Again, once individual words have been isolated, how are we 
to translate them? Do we presuppose a northwest Semitic 
basis (which will involve Aramaic, Phoenician and Hebrew 
cognates)? When do we turn instead to Akkadian, and even, 
for purposes of comparison, to Egyptian, Ethiopic, Epigraphic 
South Arabian, or Arabic, Mycenaean Greek, Hittite, or even 
Sanskrit? 

9. The bulk of the material treated in this anthology is in poetry. 
What weight then are we to give to prosodic factors, which 
have a bearing on syntax, the grouping of words, the sense of 
words and so on, and in what degree is this process to be car- 
ried on in reverse? 

10. Though all scholars fight for their integrity and independence, 
there is nevertheless a convention that previous scholarship is 
taken into account. Thus a dialectic is established between all 
previous work and each new contribution, and the proponent 
of a new view is obliged by academic etiquette to justify 
departure from agreed principles or results that have achieved 
a consensus. The range of views entertained by one's col- 
leagues, past and present, can be quite startling, as perusal of 
some of the footnotes will show. How is one to sift the claims 
and counter-claims? Should one be bold (even bloody, bold 
and resolute!) or always err on the side of caution? 

11. New discoveries continually turn up new evidence which has 
to be taken into account, on the linguistic, literary and 
archaeological levels, and the discipline of Ugaritic studies it- 
self is in a dialectical relationship with Assyriology, Hittitol- 
ogy, Egyptology, Aegean and biblical studies. Some publica- 
tions appearing during the preparation of this study have 
involved modifying my comments, changing my position and 
at times altering the translation. 


Without wishing to labour the point, I think I have shown that we have 
gone beyond art, with at least eleven variables! To all the disciplinary 
skills required, we have to add the new translator's own intuition, and 
in any work that pretends to serious scholarship, a balance between the 
minutiae of all the philological and other technical issues outlined 
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above, and a concern for readable English. (That makes thirteen vari- 
ables!) And no doubt the list could be extended. Too many translations 
are the work of specialists who in straining to be faithful to the ancient 
original, torture the language of translation most painfully. This is not a 
charge I would lay against any of the main contributions to Ugaritic 
translation work which are cited extensively in the following pages, 
though some curious infelicities have occasionally arisen. But the idio- 
matic and stylistic demands of two languages from different families 
can frequently be hard to reconcile. 

At any level of operation each of these factors is having a direct 
influence on all the other factors, and at times it is a matter of juggling 
with so many balls in the air at once that it is a daunting task indeed to 
dare to pronounce anything new, and yet one hesitates to follow the 
consensus. Intuition remains the final arbiter. 

These compositions, apart from the sacrificial lists, are written in 
verse. Many of the technicalities of Ugaritic prosody still elude schol- 
ars, but the most striking feature is also the one most familiar to readers 
of the Hebrew Bible: the use of ‘parallelism’, in which the content of 
one line (or colon) is repeated or developed in slightly different words 
in a second or more lines, forming double, triple or larger units (bicola, 
tricola and so on). In translation it is impossible to recapture the sub- 
tleties of style which use the possibilities of traditional forms such as 
these. Alliteration is used to great effect, word-order is very fluid (not 
quite as confusing as Horace) and is deliberately used to achieve chias- 
tic patterns, or to reserve a key word for use as a climax. While scholars 
frequently have great difficulty deciding which of several cognate 
words is being used in a given context, it is often evident that the poets 
are deliberately punning, or playing on phonetic or semantic associa- 
tions. 

One of the features of the northwest Semitic language group, to 
which Ugaritic belongs (along with Hebrew, Aramaic, Phoenician, 
etc.), is the way in which the language builds on basic lexemes, com- 
monly of a triconsonantal form, and then attaches various prefixes or 
suffixes (or both) to build up the particular word in context. The lack of 
vowels in Ugaritic, apart from those attached to the guttural aleph, con- 
stitutes a problem for the translator. Thus, taking the lexical element 
mik as an example (meaning as a noun ‘king’ and as a verb 'rule"), the 
simple form m/k may be translated, according to context, as ‘to rule’ 
(infinitive), ‘rule!’ (imperative, masculine or feminine singular or 
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plural), ‘he rules’ (indicative 'qatala' form) or ‘king’ or ‘kingship’ 
(nouns). The form mikt allows even greater variety: as a noun it means 
‘queen’. As a verb it means ‘I rule’, ‘you rule’, ‘she rules’ (all sin- 
gular), ‘they both rule’ (feminine dual), all indicative ‘qatala’ form. So 
these two forms may be translated in thirteen different ways. Another 
example is the form /, which is generally prefixed to nouns and verbs, 
and may be translated as ‘to’ or ‘from’ (opposites), ‘for’ or “concern- 
ing’ (all attached to a noun), ‘indeed’ or ‘not’ (opposites, attached to a 
verb), or ‘O’ (vocative), that is seven meanings for one form, some 
mutually antonymous. I speak of ‘form’ rather than ‘word’, because 
while at times one word may have various meanings (polysemy), at 
others we undoubtedly have different words which look the same 
(homonymy), and which may or may not have sounded the same 
(homophony). These are just some of the reasons why scholars have 
frequently come up with radically different meanings for the same 
Ugaritic text. This is by no means a problem peculiar to Ugaritic, but it 
is compounded in this case by the quantity of unknowns surrounding 
the whole enterprise of interpreting Ugaritic culture. The incautious 
reader may be forgiven for thinking that when ten scholars have ten 
different views on a passage, none of them really knows what they are 
talking about. The reality is that it is often a wonder that any sense at 
all, however provisional, may be gleaned from so unpromising a 
starting-point. But scholarship is a cooperative and cumulative enter- 
prise, and little by little, over the decades, a measure of consensus 
develops at least with regard to the less controversial passages. 

Readers who consult other translations of the Ugaritic texts may be 
surprised and perhaps disturbed to find wide variations in interpretation 
of important passages, resulting in significantly different bases for 
overall interpretation. There are usually good reasons for this, because 
of the sheer obscurity of the material. We can enunciate a few basic 
rules which are all the more important because of the intractability of 
the material. A translation which simply makes nonsense in general or 
nonsense within the context cannot be right. A translation which 
ignores the demands of the literary genre cannot be right. If we are 
dealing with poetry, then a translation which fits the appropriate pro- 
sodic canons is more likely to be right than one which, however ele- 
gant, ignores them. Our problem in the case of Ugaritic poetry is that 
while we can to a considerable extent determine its canons and methods 
of construction, many features continue to evade us. As with the closely 
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related forms of biblical Hebrew poetry, we still cannot be certain 
whether metre determines form, and if so how it is measured. Some 
count syllables, others stresses, yet others words. Sense units (cola) 
may occur in isolation (monocola), but are more commonly set 
together, as we have noted, in pairs (bicola), triads (tricola), quatrains 
(tetracola) or even pentads (pentacola). At times there is room for 
legitimate differences of opinion about how a given text should be 
analysed. There is an element of subjective judgment in this. If a 
translator takes a particular line, it is not that he insists that other views 
are wrong, but rather that of many possibilities, one strikes him as the 
most compelling. Sometimes it is just an intuition which is only 
afterwards justified in technical terms. In many cases, a choice must be 
made between competing and equally compelling possibilities. 

Apart from all the linguistic difficulties facing translators, there is the 
question of the condition of the tablets. As can be seen below, there are 
often huge lumps missing, so that fifty or so lines of verse may be miss- 
ing between two surviving sections. Even if a tablet looks superficially 
quite promising, a damaged surface may often leave considerable por- 
tions of text tantalisingly irrecoverable, or leave the way open for 
reconstruction and restoration, but at the same time offer obvious pit- 
falis to the unwary. Tablet 5 of the Baal series (KTU 1.5), for example, 
with about half completely missing, is extremely frustrating. Some of it 
reads with great clarity, but a portion of the surface is crazed so that 
some ghosts of letters peek out just below the threshold of legibility. It 
is tempting to propose readings in such circumstances, and often hard 
to acknowledge that discretion is the better part of scholarship. We face 
a similar problem with KTU 1.16, the third tablet of the Keret story. 
While much of col. i, for instance, may be read with relative ease, the 
surface of col. iii is pitted, cracked and crazed, making it a decipherer's 
nightmare. There is therefore not even unanimity of view on the text to 
be read, before we even begin the difficult task of making sense of it. In 
such a pass, it is to be wondered that scholars can even obtain sense, 
not that different opinions are held. With tablet KTU 1.19 i in the 
Aqhat story, it does not really matter whether the text is damaged or 
not, because scholars can still not agree what to make of it. There are as 
many interpretations as there are studies. This should not result in 


4. A rare instance of a heptacolon is found in KTU 1.6 ii 31-35 and v 12-19 
(cach instance being used to restore damage in the other). The sevenfold structure 
draws on the symbolic value of the number seven, which represents totality. 
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counsels of despair, however. It simply warns us that on occasion there 
are limits to our tentative reconstructions of the past. 

The reader may note the apparent confidence with which large sec- 
tions of missing text can be restored, particularly in the longer narrative 
poems. This is not merely the subjective whim of translators, though 
some are prone to be more eager than cautious in their desire to fill in 
the gaps. It is evident that the poetry relies heavily on stereotyped for- 
mulae, so that some restoration is to be undertaken with some 
confidence. But a contentious issue is the value in offering translations 
of texts of which an entire half-column is missing, which do not betray 
evidence of such repeated formulae. Some scholars have attempted 
reconstructions of such passages, while others have with less justi- 
fication tried to build theories of interpretation upon such conjectural 
enterprises. But except in a few cases where we can recognize a well- 
known sequence because it occurs elsewhere, the attempt at wholesale 
reconstruction is in my view a misleading policy, and we should learn 
to be content with what we have, however frustrating it is. This is not to 
rule conjecture out of court, but any tentative proposal must be 
acknowledged as such, and not paraded as entirely obvious. Many con- 
jectures in the past have been vindicated by subsequent discoveries. 

The repeated use of stock expressions is everywhere evident. Thus a 
character never opens his mouth in the Baal myths, but he ‘lifts up his 
voice and cries'. Dialogue seems always to be shouted à pleine gorge, 
as though we are to envisage a dramatized version of events, in which, 
like the victims of a Racine tragedy, all declaim their lines so that the 
very gods may hear. Perhaps the gods are deaf! Whenever the gods 
meet together, they sit down to a feast, and the menu is generally 
described according to a set of stock phrases. It can be seen that this 
highly repetitious language does not merely copy previous accounts 
verbatim every time; there is scope for the poet to extend or curtail 
conventional phrases, to reverse the order of lines, to juxtapose stock 
phrases which elsewhere occur separately.? And while it is difficult to 
appreciate this in translation, we may imagine the poet's audience 
reacting with pleasure to his skill in ringing the changes of a traditional 
form. For this poetry is essentially oral, and bears all the hallmarks of 
oral literature (though some of the scribal errors that occur are of such a 


5. At times the lack of conformity to a normative formula leads to no evident 
poetic variation, but results instead in a non-sequitur, and the translator is obliged 
to make appropriate corrections. 
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kind as to suggest that the surviving tablets were copied from previous 
manuscripts). The poet would have the bare bones of a plot, and a con- 
siderable store of fixed phrases, above all of fixed word-pairs (it is sur- 
prizing how much of this repertoire is shared with biblical poetry), and 
his particular virtuosity lay in unexpected combinations, in the clever 
use of alliteration, in the choice of the metre appropriate to the imme- 
diate context, and probably too in the skill with which he drew new 
meanings out of the old themes. 

For we should not view the ancient poets as merely reciting old lays 
without variation, faithful to the last jot to a fixed, unchanging lore. If 
we consider the three long compositions, the cycle of Baal myths (KTU 
1.1-1.6), Keret (KTU 1.14—1.16) and Aqhat (KTU 1.17-1.19), all attest 
the role of Ilimilku the scribe (colophons at the end of KTU 1.4 viii, 6 
vi, 16 vi and 17 vi). It is probable that tablets 1—3, 5, 14, 15, 18 and 19 
also had such notes of authorship. A further fragment bearing Ilimilku's 
name has recently been discovered (RS 1992.2016). Such a departure 
from the conventional anonymity of ancient literature is quite remark- 
able, though by no means unparalleled. No biblical book before Eccle- 
siasticus, written in the early second century BCE by Jesus ben Sira, is 
credited with an author, except by later editorial tradition. The most 
interesting of the notes concerning Ilimilku occurs at KTU 1.6 vi 54-58. 
The titles in the last line belong to King Niqmad (II). It is not clear 
whether the other titles are those of Ilimilku or Attanu, though probably 
of the latter. It is also not clear whether Ilimilku is merely the amanu- 
ensis of Attanu, who among his other accomplishments and offices is 
also a poet of some repute, or whether Ilimilku himself is the poet, 
authorised or indeed commissioned by Attanu. Perhaps as the latter's 
student, Ilimilku is here stretching his own wings in composition, and 
with all the diffidence of the budding artist, acknowledges his debt to 
his master. This is speculation. It has even been suggested that far from 
merely passing on conventional ideas, Ilimilku (or Attanu through him) 


6. Thus Pardee (1997c: 273 n. 283). Hallo (1997) arrived after the present 
study was complete. I have been through the relevant texts (Fleming 1997; Levine, 
de Tarragon and Robertson 1997a, 1997b; Pardee 1997c; Younger 1997) to 
incorporate observations where they complement or differ from my own. Pardee 
(1997d: 376 n. 2) notes that ‘it is becoming increasingly clear that most Ugaritic 
texts are from the late thirteenth century’, referring to forthcoming work by A.S. 
Dalix. Pierre Bordreuil has said the same (SBL paper, San Francisco, November 
1997). Unfortunately, we need to see the evidence before we can offer an evalu- 
ation. (See now p. 146 n. 132.) 
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is challenging them and reflecting an age of considerable political, 
religious and intellectual turmoil. 

We are probably justified in supposing that in the exercise of the 
skills of a poet, the ancient composer had a position of enormous 
authority in ancient Ugarit, as did the prophets, really poets, in ancient 
Israel and Judah, or Homer in Greece. Such men, driven by muses, who 
were implicitly supernatural voices 'giving' the words which the poets 
declaimed, and occasionally wrote down, were in effect the theologians 
of their age. With whatever freedom the poet spoke or sang, his words 
were words of authority. Indeed, the only way in which the gods could 
talk was through the intermediary and interpretative mouths of their 
skilled agents. Individual poets may have contributed not a little to the 
shaping of the cosmology of their day, and also to changing it. Like 
O'Shaughnessy's poets, they were indeed the movers and shakers of 
the world. 

For the general reader, the texts from Ugarit have three main claims 
to attention. Firstly, they open up one further vista in the slowly unfold- 
ing world of the ancient Near East, gradually and tentatively rolling 
back the frontier of prehistory as the archaeological skeleton is fleshed 
out with the echoes of the song and laughter of real people, no longer 
merely cultural ciphers (or worse still MB IIA or LB III), but individu- 
als like Ilimilku the scribe, or the childless King Arhalbu. While Keret 
and Danel are, for all we know, merely literary figures, the descriptions 
of their emotions are not foreign to us, and reveal constants in the 
moral life of humanity. Secondly, we have in Ugaritic culture a direct 
link with Greek origins of the Mycenaean era. Indeed all the evidence 
suggests that before the time of Alexander contact between the Semitic 
and Greek worlds was very largely in a westward direction, certainly as 
far as areas outside the Ionian coastline were concerned. Many deities 
and heroes familiar to us from Greek mythology have transparent 
Semitic antecedents, and we meet in these the prototypes of Apollo, 
Andromeda, Bellerophon, Dionysus, Actaeon and Perseus, and a host 
of lesser figures. Thirdly, although Ugarit was destroyed ca 1200-1190 
BCE, and the states of Israel and Judah probably arose nearly two cen- 
turies later according to current chronological convention, the linguistic 
and literary connections between the two areas is considerable. Indeed 
it is precisely the connections between the two which have inspired 
much of the scholarly effort devoted to Ugaritic studies. The language 
is generally learnt by postgraduate students with degrees in Theology 
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and a primary research interest in the Hebrew Bible. A knowledge of 
classical Hebrew is the usual course prerequisite. And in spite of the 
efforts of some of the ancient editors of the biblical tradition, faithfully 
echoed in the efforts of some of their modern counterparts, we discern 
the old Canaanite gods at every turn, either as rivals to Yahweh, or as 
contributors to the mythology used to articulate the Hebrew experience 
of the transcendent. Ugaritic culture, more than any other single force 
in the ancient world, is now generally recognized as a vital component 
in the cultural matrix in which Jewish, and after it Christian, thought 
first took shape. It therefore plays an integral part in the broad frame- 
work of European culture, which has been so profoundly influenced by 
these traditions. 

The texts here translated are in the order in which they appear in 
KTU?, except for the rearrangement of those pieces attributed to KTU 
1.2, the reversal of the column-order in KTU 1.22 and the inclusion of 
KTU 1.87 immediately after KTU 1.41, with estimated gaps allowed 
for. The commentary element in this edition is kept to a minimum. A 
bald translation is of limited use to the student seeking to make sense of 
texts that are at times very strange to the modern reader. On the other 
hand, the amount of debate generated is already voluminous, and cer- 
tain of the larger works are already the subject of large commentary 
volumes on the biblical pattern (Margalit 1989a, 1995; M.S. Smith 
1994). The comments are intended to provide a basic orientation, with 
references to further reading. As for philological notes, my brief from 
the publisher has been essentially to justify my translation when it dif- 
fered from others. But as anyone will discover on following up the 
footnotes, where there is disagreement it is often universal. To cite 
every authority would be tedious. My coverage has been most complete 
with the lesser known texts, and I have generally favoured recent dis- 
cussion over older work when forced to make a choice on grounds of 
space. 

This edition of the texts has already expanded considerably beyond 
my original brief from Sheffield Academic Press, nearly tripling in size. 
I have therefore kept bibliographical references to a minimum. Many 
more authorities could have been cited, and readers will find many fur- 
ther references in the sources to which I refer. To my critics I concede 
that some of my sins of omission are deliberate. My debt to all my col- 
leagues in Ugaritic studies will be evident at every turn, for translation 
is essentially a collective enterprise. I am happy to acknowledge the 
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debt, and hope that I have offended none by misrepresentation. It goes 
without saying that any errors of judgment are my own. Offer a fat ram 
to Baal on my behalf! 

A note on translation conventions: I have attempted to give a fluent 
English version, which at times means translating the Ugaritic idiom 
into an English one. Where this threatens to misrepresent the Ugaritic I 
have explained it in a footnote. The following signs are used: words in 
English which correspond to no Ugaritic word but which are necessary 
for good English are given in parenthesis: (...). Words which parallel 
instances of formulaic usage lead us to expect in the Ugaritic, but 
which for no obvious good reason are missing, so that it can be laid at 
the door of scribal error, are shown thus: <...>, and other small-scale 
omissions, such as the odd letter from a word, are similarly treated. 
Missing text, which can with reasonable confidence be restored on the 
basis of parallel usage in other texts, is bracketed thus: [...]. I have 
avoided too great a freedom with regard to reconstruction of missing 
text. A small exclamation mark in Ugaritic words indicates instances 
where individual letters may be read as scribal errors, for example, 
lbd'm for bum. When it is tempting to restore a given word, but cer- 
tainty is simply impossible, the word is followed by a small question 
mark, for example, Saphon’. The same sign is used in instances of hesi- 
tant translation. The brackets {...} are used to identify text which I 
believe should be omitted, as in instances of dittography. 

All references to line numbers are to the KTU numbering system. 
Since I have given numbers only for every fifth line, where the 
marginal number identifies the line of the translation in the course of 
which the Ugaritic text-line begins, it may at times appear imprecise. 
But I take it that those following up discussion of translational nuances 
will be working with, hopefully, KTU? to hand, so that identifying text 
should be relatively easy. Footnotes appear on both sides of punctua- 
tion marks. The principle I have observed is to put notes to individual 
words immediately following them. Those following punctuation 
marks deal with the entire preceding colon or bi- (tri-)colon. 


AAAS 
AB 
ABD 


AbrN 

ACF 

AcOr (Hung.) 
AF 

AfO 

AHw 


AION 
AIONS 
AJBA 
ALASP 


ALBO 
ANET 


AnOr 
AOAT 
AOS 

ARM 

AuOr 
AuOrSup 
BA 

BAH 
BASOR 
BASORSup 


BDB 


BdE 
BETL 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Annales archéologiques arabes syriennes 

Anchor Bible 

David Noel Freedman (ed.), The Anchor Bible Dictionary 
(New York: Doubleday, 1992) 

Abr-Nahrain 

Annuaire du Collége de France 

Acta orientalia academiae scientiarum hungaricae 

Anuari de filologia 

Archiv fiir Orientforschung 

W. Von Soden, Akkadisches Handwórterbuch (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1965) 

Annali dell’ istituto orientale di Napoli 

Annali dell' istituto orientale di Napoli, Supplements 
Australian Journal of Biblical Archaeology 

Abhandlungen zur Literatur Alt-Syrien-Palástinas und 
Mesopotamiens 

Analecta lovaniensia biblica et orientalia 

James B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating 
to the Old Testament (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
3rd edn, 1969) 

Analecta orientalia 

Alter Orient und Altes Testament 

American Oriental Series 

Archives royales de Mari 

Aula orientalis 

Aula orientalis, Supplements 

Biblical Archaeologist 

Bibliothéque archéologique et historique 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
Bulletin of the American Oriental Schools of Oriental 
Research, Supplements 

Francis Brown, S.R. Driver and Charles A. Briggs, A Hebrew 
and English Lexicon of the Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1907) 

Bibliothèque d'étude 

Bibliotheca ephemeridum theologicarum lovaniensium 
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BHS 
BibOr 
BMECCJ 
BSO(A)S 
BVSAWL 


BZAW 
CAD 


DAWIOV 


DDD 


DLU 
DNWSI 


EI 
FARG 
FAT 
HO 
HOS 
HR 
HSM 
HSS 
HUCA 
IOS 
JA 
JANES 
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Biblia hebraica stuttgartensia 

Biblica et orientalia 

Bulletin of the Middle Eastern Culture Center of Japan 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and African) Studies 
Berichte über die Verhandlungen der sáchsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaft zu Leipzig 

Beihefte zur ZAW 

Ignace J. Gelb et ai. (eds.), The Assvrian Dictionary of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago (Chicago: 
Oriental Institute, 1964—) 

J.C. de Moor and K. Spronk, A Cuneiform Anthology of 
Religious texts from Ugarit (SSS, NS 6; E.J. Brill, 1987) 
Catholic biblical quarterly 

J.-L. Cunchillos and J.-P. Vita, Concordancia de palabras 
ugaríticas en morfología desplegada (Banco de datos 
filológicos semíticos noroccidentales; Madrid: CSIC, 
Institución Fernando el Católico) 

Comptes rendus de l' Académie des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres 

Cahiers de la Revue biblique 

A. Herdner, Corpus des tablettes en cunéiformes 
alphabétiques découvertes à Ras Shamra-Ugarit de 1929 à 
1939 (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, Geuthner, 1963) 
(Roman) used for text references 

Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften Institut für 
Orientforschung Veröffentlichung 

K. Van der Toom, B. Becking and P.W. van der Horst (eds.), 
Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1995) 

G. Del Olmo Lete and J. Sanmartín (eds.), Diccionario de la 
Lengua Ugarítica (AuOrS, 7; Barcelona: AUSA, 1996, 2000) 
J. Hoftijzer and K. Jongeling, Dictionary of the Northwest 
Semitic Inscriptions (2 vols.; HOS 21; Leiden: Brill, 1995) 
Erets Israel 

Forschungen zur Anthropologie und Religiongeschichte 
Forschungen zum Alten Testament 

Handbuch der Orientalistik 

Handbook of Oriental Studies 

History of Religion 

Harvard Semitic Monographs 

Harvard Semitic Studies 

Hebrew Union College Annual 

Israel Oriental Society 

Journal asiatique 

Journal of the Ancient Near Eastern Society 


JAOS 
JAOSSup 
JB 

JBL 

JCS 
JEOL 
JHC 

JJS 
JNES 
JPOS 
JRAS 
JSOTSup 


JSS 
JSEA 
JSSM 
JTS 
KAI 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Supplements 
Jerusalem Bible 

Journal of Biblical Literature 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies 

Jaarbericht ... ex oriente lux 

Journal of Higher Criticism 

Journal of Jewish Studies 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies 

Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Journal for the Study of the Old Testament, Supplement 
Series 

Journal of Semitic Studies 

Journal for the Study of Egyptian Antiquities 

Journal of Semitic Studies Monographs 

Journal of Theological Studies 

H. Donner and W. Róllig, Kanaandische und Aramdische 
Inschriften (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1962-64) 
(Roman) used for text references 

KTU! = M. Dietrich, O. Loretz and J. Sanmartín, Die 
keilalphabetischen Texte aus Ugarit (AOAT, 24; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag; Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon & 
Bercker, 1976). 

KTU? = M. Dietrich, O. Loretz and J. Sanmartín, The 
Cuneiform Alphabetic Texts from Ugarit, Ras Ibn Hani and 
Other Places (ALASP, 8; Münster: Ugarit- Verlag, 1995) 
(Roman) used for text references 

H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 9th edn, 1940) 

Mari: Annales des recherches interdisciplinaires 

Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
Mitteilungen des Instituts für Orientforschung 

Materiali lessicali ed epigrafici 

Mission de Ras Shamra 

Nouvelles assyriologiques bréves et utilitaires 

Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift 

Newsletter for Ugaritic Studies 

Oriens antiquus 

Orientalia lovaniensia analecta 

Orientalia lovaniensia periodica 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 

Orientalia 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Jewish Research 
Proceedings of the irish Biblical Association 


SBLDS 
SBLRBS 
SBLWAWS 
SEA 

SEL 
SHCANE 


TynBul 
UBL 
UCOP 
UF 

UT 


WZG 
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Pretoria Oriental Series 

Le palais royal d` Ugarit 

Pyramid Text 

Quademi di semitistica 

Revue biblique 

Revue de l'histoire et philosophie religieuses 

Revue de I histoire des religions 

Rivista biblica 

Rivista di studi fenici 

Rivista degli studi orientali 

Ras Shamra-Ougarit 

L.R. Fisher et al. (eds.), Ras Shamra Parallels (AnOr, 49—51; 
3 vols.; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1972-81) 
SBL Dissertation Series 

SBL Resources for Biblical Study 

SBL Writings from the Ancient World Series 

Svensk exegetisk årsbok 

Studi epigrafici e linguistici 

Studies in the History and Culture of the Ancient Near East 
Studi e materiali di storia delle religioni 

Studia Pohl 

Scripta Pontifici instituti biblici 

Studi semitici 

Studi storico-religiosi 

Semitic Studies Series 

Studia theologica 

P. Bordreuil and D. Pardee, La trouvaille épigraphique de 
l'Ougarit. Y. Concordance (RSO, 5 i; Paris: ERC, 1989) 
Tutankhamun's Tomb Series 

Tyndale Bulletin 

Ugaritische-Biblische Literatur 

University of Cambridge Oriental Publications 
Ugarit-Forschungen 

C.H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook (AnOr, 38; Rome: Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1969) 

(Roman) used for text references 

Vetus Testamentum 

Vetus Testamentum. Supplements 

Die Welt des Orients 

J. Aistleitner, Wórterbuch der Ugaritischen Sprache 
(BVSAWL Phil.-Hist. Klasse 106 Heft 3. Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 4th edn, 1974) 

Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Ernst Moritz Arndt- 
Universitat Greifswald (Gesellschafts- und 
Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe) 


ZA 
ZAW 
ZDA 
ZDMG 
ZDPV 
ZNW 


Abbreviations 


Zeitschrift fiir Assvriologie 

Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum 

Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlándischen Gesellschaft 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins 

Zeitschrift für die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
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y 
I 


abs. 


denom. 
det. 
dittog. 
DN 


radical 

parallel 

absolute 
accusative 

active 

adverb, adverbial 
Akkadian 
Amorite 
apparatus 

Arabic 

Aramaic 
(Egyptian) Book of the Dead 
Biblical Hebrew 
common (gender) 
column 
collective 
comparative 
conjugation 
construct 
doubled: piel 
dative (= indirect object) 
double duty 
denominative 
determinative 
dittograph(y) 
divine name 

dual 

El Amarna 
Egypto-Semitic 
enclitic 

English 
epithet(al) 
Epigraphic South Arabian 
Ethiopic 
feminine 

finite 

French 
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freq. frequentative 

G ground, qal 

Gk Greck 

Gt ground, qal, with infixed ¢ for reflexive sense 
gen. genitive 

hapax hapax legomenon/a: occurring only once 
Heb. Hebrew 

hiph. hiphil 

hithp. hithpael 

Hitt. Hittite 

hoph. hophal 

Hur. Hurrian 

IA Iron Age 

imper. imperative 

ident. identified 

ind. independent 
indic. indicative 

inf. infinitive 

inst. instrumental 
interrog. interrogative 
intrans. intransitive 
JAram. Jewish Aramaic 
juss. jussive 

K. Kethib (written) 
LB(A) Late Bronze (Age) 
LebAr. Lebanese Arabic 
lit. literally 

m. masculine 
MB(A) Middle Bronze (Age) 
metath. metathesis 
MHeb. Mishnaic Hebrew 
mod. modern 

N niphal 

n. note, noun 
Neo-Ass. Neo-Assyrian 
NHeb. New Hebrew 
niph. niphal 

NK New Kingdom 
OB Old Babylonian 
obj. object 

P. person 

part. particle 

pass. passive 

Ph. Phoenician 


PHarris Papyrus Harris 


redupl. 
ref., refs. 
rel. 


x 


S 
sg. 
Skt 
Št 


Abbreviations 


piel 

plural, plate 
personal name 
preposition(al) 
pronoun 
Pyramid Text 
participle(s) 
Qere (read) 

recto 
reduplicated 
reference(s) 
relative 
causative (hiphil) 
singular 

Sanskrit 
causative reflexive (hithpael) 
subject 

suffix 

Sumerian 

Syriac 

Targum 
Talmudic Hebrew 
toponym 
transitive 
Ugaritic 

Verso 

variant 

verb(s) 

vocative 

West Semitic 
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Part I 
KTU 1.1-1.6 


THE BAAL CYCLE OF MYTHS 


(KTU 1.1 = CTA 1 = UT ‘nt pl. IX-X = VI AB = RS 3.361) 

(KTU 1.2 iii = CTA 2 iii = UT 129 = III AB C = RS 3.346) 

(KTU 1.2i, ii, iv = CTA 2 i, ii, iv = UT 137, 68 = III AB B, A = RS 3.367) 
(KTU 1.3 = CTA 3 = UT ‘nt = V AB = RS 2[014] + 3.363) 

(KTU 1.4 = CTA 4 = UT 51 = II AB = RS 2.[008] + 3.341 + 3.347) 

(KTU 1.5 = CTA 5 = UT 67 = I* AB = RS 2.[022] + 3.[565]) 

(KTU 1.6 = CTA 6 = UT 49, 62 = I AB = RS 2.[009] + 5.155) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1931, 1932, 1934a, 1934b, 1935a, 1936a, 1937, 1938, 1944— 
45a; Gordon 1949*: 9-49, 1977*: 67-117; Gaster 1950*: 115-222; 
1961*: 114-244; Driver 1956*: 72-115; Jirku 1962*: 11-76; Aistleitner 
1964*: 11-52; Ginsberg 1969*: 129-41; van Selms 1970; Cassuto 1971; 
de Moor 1971a, 1987*: 1-100; Caquot and Sznycer 1974*: 103-271; 
Clear 1976*: 2-30; Petersen and Woodward 1977; Coogan 1978*: 75- 
115; Gibson 1978*: 37-81; del Olmo 1981a*: 79-235, 1984: 29-104; 
Xella 1982*: 80-146, Grønbæk 1985; Meier 1986; M.S. Smith 1986a, 
1994* (KTU 1.1-1.2 only at time of writing); Pardee 1988b, 1997c*: 
241-74; Bordreuil and Pardee 1993a; Lloyd 1994; Herr 1995; Wyatt 
1996b: 134-58, 1997, 1998a, 2001b; M.S. Smith in Parker 1997, 81- 
176*. (* indicates comprehensive translation.) 


Frequently treated as a single composition (but see van Selms 1970, del 
Olmo 1983a, Meier 1986; cf. Pardee 1997c: 245 n. 34), the narrative of 
texts KTU 1.1-1.6 falls into three natural parts, reflected in the division 
in the present volume, treating respectively the antecedents of Baal's 
combat with Yam and culminating in the fight (1.1—1.2), the problem of 
the acquisition of a palace temple for Baal (1.3—1.4) and the confronta- 
tion between Baal and Mot (1.5-1.6). Other episodes appear to be 
interwoven with this (notably Anat's activities in 1.3), and texts outside 
the ‘cycle’ (KTU 1.7-1.13, 1.83, 1.92, 1.93, 1.117 and 1.133) have a 
loose connection, some being evidently scribal exercises. De Moor 
(1987: 1-2) also considers KTU 1.101 to be a fragmentary prologue to 
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the entire cycle, which is quite possible in principle, though its ortho- 
graphy immediately distinguishes it from tablets which can certainly or 
possibly be attributed to Ilimilku, and the present tablet, whatever its 
provenance, is probably a scribal exercise. But the modern reader 
should be cautious in view of the natural tendency to link traditions in 
order to provide them with some coherence. Scholars are not immune 
to this tendency. 

This mythological material, and in particular the conflict of Baal with 
Yam, has important affinities with Hittite, Greek, Mesopotamian and 
Israelite-Judahite material, and is evidently one recension of a 
widespread and important tradition (see in particular Fontenrose 1959 
and Forsyth 1987 for the comparative material), now traceable back to 
third millennium traditions concerning Tishpak, god of Eshnunna 
(Durand 1993; Bordreuil and Pardee 1993a; Lewis 1996c; Wyatt 1998a) 
and their putative Amorite antecedents. Early Sumerian traditions also 
provide a tantalizing, though probably indirect, background. Attempts 
to demonstrate a seasonal allegory as the basis of interpretation (all the 
early interpreters, but most comprehensively Gaster [1950, 1961] and 
de Moor [1971a, 1987]) have proved groundless. See Grabbe (1976) 
and M.S. Smith (19862). This is not to deny a seasonal dimension to 
the Ugaritic cult, to which allusion may be found in KTU 1.6 iv 13-14, 
for instance, and in the various ritual calendars. It is however to reject 
the interpretation of the Baal myths as a literary construction outlining 
or even directly reflecting a ritual programme. The roots of the material 
appear to lie rather in royal ideology (Wyatt 1996b, 1998a, with regard 
to KTU 1.1-1.2). But as the biblical parallels show, mythic material of 
such ubiquity and power must have communicated complex meanings 
regarding cosmic management and the warding off of chaotic powers. 
Following the lead of Klengel (1969: II, 340, 343; 1992: 130) and 
Dietrich (1996: 38) I have suggested (19982) that the entire composition 
of KTU 1.1-1.6 in its present extended form owes something to the 
need of King Niqmad II! (whose claim to the throne may have been in 
doubt)? for legitimization. Ilimilku may have woven a number of 


1. On the problems of identifying the various Niqmads, and the problem of 
how many there were, see nn. 5 and 7 at KTU 1.113 and nn. 2 and 23 at 1.161. 

2. Nottoo much should be built on circumstantial evidence. Klengel notes that 
Niqmad II uses Yaqaru's dynastic seal. This certainly points to his desire to build 
on the prestige associated with Yaqaru, and implicitly points to his own different 
genealogical antecedents. Whether this constituted a usurpation as such, or merely 
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loosely connected elements together to produce an epic poem on the 
king's behalf. This in turn would explain the stylistic differences and 
discontinuities which scholars have noted, if his overall contribution 
was essentially editorial, and even in his own composition indebted to 
the Vorlage of previously diverse materials. The analysis of Petersen 
and Woodward (1977), demonstrating the way in which the Baal-Mot 
conflict mirrors the Baal-Yam conflict, and is therefore arguably struc- 
tured according to its template, is also of great interest, although since 
it is based on the surviving material only, its results remain provisional, 
like so much else concerning the meaning of the tradition. It should be 
noted that at least fifty per cent of the estimated content of KTU 1.1— 
1.6 is missing. This must have a significant bearing on matters of 
interpretation, varying from strophic analysis to larger-scale hermeneu- 
tics. The existence of scribal exercises citing fragments of the material 
(KTU 1.7, 1.8, 1.117, 1.133?) suggests a larger canon of tradition that 
was in use in the schools. I have a sneaking suspicion that KTU 1.10, 
dealing with the sexual relationship between Baal and Anat, may have 
belonged logically within the broad narrative at some point between 
KTU 1.3 and 4 (cf. Wyatt 19882). But I would not wish to press the 
point. Its present form, on a tablet written on one side only, precludes 
its direct involvement within a longer series, at least in so far as a 
sequence is involved. It is also possible that it is to be related rather to 
events in KTU 1.5 v. But see now Wyatt (2001b). 


Synopsis of the Narrative 


KTU 1.1-1.2: Baal and Yam 
1.1 i 
ii Embassy from El to Anat... 
ii Embassy from El to Kothar, who comes from Crete... 
(summoning deities to Yam's coronation?), 
iv Declaration by El of Yam’s royal status, and his coronation. 
v Baal arrives, complains (?). 


1.2 ii Kothar is instructed by El to build a palace for Yam. 
Athtar’s claim that he has no palace (temple) is dismissed 
(KTU 1.2 iii b"). 


some other intricate manoeuvring such as has often accompanied royal successions 
down the ages, it is impossible to say with precision. We could speculate for ever! 


iii a* 

iii c* 

iii d* 
1.2 i 

ii 

iii* 

iv 
KTU 1.3-1 


1.3 i 
ii 


iii 


iv 


1.4 i 


ii 
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(Three possible missing 

columns—at least one 

preceding surviving section.)* 
Yam sends messengers to the divine assembly to demand 
Baal's surrender. Baal reacts violently and is restrained. 


(unaccounted for in usual computations)? 
Kothar supplies Baal with maces, with which he kills Yam. 


.4: Baal' s Temple 

Feast in honour of Baal. 

Anat at war. She fights in the valley between two towns and 
wades through gore, before going to a temple to perform 
bloody rites. She then washes. 

When messengers come from Baal, Anat is perturbed, fear- 
ing danger to him, and insists that she had already killed 
Yam and his associates. 

Anat goes to meet Baal, and says she will demand a palace 
(temple) for him from El, with threats. 

She comes before El, threatens him and pleads for Baal. 
Athirat's assistant is sent to fetch Kothar. 

Kothar receives instructions and sets to work in his forge 
making gifts for Athirat. 

Anat and Baal come to Athirat with them. She is perturbed 
until she sees the gifts. 

Anat and Baal ask her to intercede with El. 

Athirat goes to El, with Anat attending, and complains that 
Baal is a king without a palace (that is, a god without a 
temple). 


3. Following Meier's analysis (1986), KTU 1.2 iii should perhaps be regarded 
as independent of the main narrative line of the rest of the material here translated. 
It is a parallel version, like other fragments. The surviving section, being a right- 
hand edge of a larger piece, must have been the second or third column of a four- 
column tablet. For convenience I have listed KTU 1.2 iii a*, c*, d* together. The 
section known as ‘KTU 1.2 tii’ is either iii b or iii c. For convenience let us call it 
iii b. The amount of missing material precludes any facile assumption of a more or 
less continuous narrative throughout the material now labelled KTU 1.2. 

4. The text usually identified as KTU 1.2 iii in this enumeration cannot be 
identified with this missing column, because it is presupposed by the action of KTU 
1.2 i, the first column of this four-columned tablet. See previous note. 
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El accedes to her request. Anat takes Baal the news. Kothar 
sets to work. 

Baal's palace (temple) is completed and an inaugural ban- 
quet is held. 

Baal tours his kingdom. 

Baal sends a message to Mot... 


KTU 1.5-1.6. Baal and Mot 


1.5 i 


... Who replies that since he has not been invited to the ban- 
quet, he will feast on Baal! 
Baal behaves abjectly, and sends an obsequious reply. 


Baal is told to enter the underworld. En route, he copulates 
with a heifer which bears him a son. 

Baal's body is found. El and Anat mourn him. 

Shapsh helps Anat recover Baal's corpse. Athtar is 
enthroned on Baal's throne, but comes down from it to rule. 
Anat encounters Mot and ritually destroys him. 

El has a vision of Baal's restoration. 

Obscure conversation between Anat and Shapsh. 

A restored Baal fights a restored Mot. 

The struggle unresolved, Shapsh intervenes and restrains 
Mot. The tablet ends with a hymn to Shapsh, and an 
extended colophon. 
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KTU 1.1—1.2: Baal and Yam 
Ll i (entirely missing: about 60 lines) 


Ll ii (fragmentary: about 60 lines: the following 
lines may come at any point in the column) 


‘ ] 


1.1 ii 1 [Grasp your spear (and) your mace,] 
[ ] let your feet [hasten to] me, 
[let] your legs [hur]ry [to me]’, 


[ ] your message 
and place [ ] 
[ ] on top of your... 

Ll ii 5 [ la]pis lazuli [ ] 
[ rai]se up in the midst of [ ] 
[ ] bind 
[ he? will surely] die; 


[his life-breath will go out like the wind,] 
like spittle [his vitality,]* 


ll ii 10 [ ], 
prepare [ ] to the earth?, 
[ ] for the end (of the world)Ó prepare.’ 


1. For the text that may have stood here cf. KTU 1.1 ii 17-23 etc. See nn. 2, 
11-17 below for discussion of points raised in the formulaic passage. 

2. This is part of a longer message formula appearing in a number of passages, 
the full list being KTU 1.1 ii 1-2, 17-23, iii 10-16; 1.3 iii 13-31, iv 7-20, 21-31. Cf. 
also n. 85 at KTU 1.3 vi end. There are sufficient differences between the various 
passages for it to remain impossible to reconstruct the present passage in full. Some 
editions go beyond, and others against, the evidence. On the analysis of the passage 
see Wyatt (1995b: 573-79). 

3. Itake it that the subject in this and the following line is Baal, who will have 
to die as rival to Yam when the latter is confirmed as king (in KTU 1.1 iv). This 
remains uncertain, however, in view of the poor state of the text. 

4. The bicolon may be tentatively reconstructed on the basis of KTU 1.18 iv 
24-25, 36-37 and 1.19 ii 38-39, 43-44. While both compositions are attributed to 
Ilimilku, this may well be a traditional formula describing a death. 

5. Ug.ars. The term frequently has underworld connotations in mythological 
usage. 

6. Ug. ipm. I take it as ‘end’ (Heb. sóp). Cf. KTU 1.23.4, where it is used in a 
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[ ] 
[ ] 
Then? 


[they set their faces towards] Inbub?, 
across a thousand courts, 
1.1 ii 15 [ten thousand spaces’]’. 


[at the f]eet of Anat [they bowed and fell down], 
[they pJaid her homage”? and (honoured her]. 
[They lifted up their voice and c]ried: 


spatial rather than a temporal sense. May there be an inchoate eschatological sense 
present here? 

7. Textilk. Read id 'k. 

8. Inbub(u) is the dwelling of Anat, located somewhere on the massif of 
Saphon. See also KTU 1.13.9 and n. 10. According to KTU 1.100.20 she and 
Athtart live there. See Wyatt (1996b: 47). On Saphon, its etymologies, location 
(Jebel el Aqra on the Syro-Turkish frontier) and cosmological significance see 
Wyatt (19952) and extensive bibliography ad loc. Anat is also associated with 
Aruru at KTU. 1.10 iii 29-30, which also appears to be part of the Saphon massif, 
and is probably to be linked with Anti-Casius, *Mount Throne' of KTU 1.1 iii 12 
(and n. 29). See also nny at KTU 1.16 i 8 and n. 200. Pardee (1997c: 243) reads this 
as part of the instructions to the messengers. 

9. The usual formula is alp Xd... rbt kmn, ‘a thousand miles...ten thousand 
leagues' (as at KTU 1.1 iii 2 etc.). The term /izr is unusual. The second colon is 
conjectural. I translate the latter term as ‘courts’ here. Elsewhere I have rendered it 
*dwelling', as at KTU 1.2 iii 19 (see n. 18 ad loc.) and parallels. It is worth asking 
whether this is not a simple scribal error, so that we should instead read the usual 
formula as at KTU 1.1 iii 2 etc. (linear) or 1.2 iii (10]- 11 etc. (area). 

10. The form [vsr]/nwyn (du.) is the only clue in this passage that there are two 
messengers, though confusingly it can also be read as 3 m. sg. energic. See also at 
KTU 1.1 iii 4. Messengers usually appear in pairs in the Baal cycle. Thus del Olmo 
(1981a: 163) and M.S. Smith (1994: 196-201). Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 301- 
303) take it to be one. De Moor (1987: 21) identifies the servant as Qadesh-and- 
Amurr, who appear(s) in KTU 1.4 iv, and takes the binomial name to denote one 
messenger. On the different nuances of the term in Ug. and Heb., according to con- 
text, see Gruber (1980: II, 90-123, 151-53, 187-200). Pardee (1997c: 243) intro- 
duces the formula ‘Say to Girl *Anatu | repeat to the sister-in-law of Li*mu' (= KTU 
1.3 iii 11-12, see CPU, I, 525-26 for full list of occurrences of this and related for- 
mulae involving btlt), which does not occur in the present text, and is not to be 
restored. Cf. text at CTA, KTU? *"4?, If it is to be read, it requires to be bracketed 
€... 
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‘Message of [Bull El your father], 
[word of the W]ise One, your progenitor: 


*[Bury w]Jar [in the earth]!'; 
Ll ii 20 set (strife" in the] dust!?: 


[pour a libation'?] into the midst of the earth, 
[honey from a jar!? into the midst of the steppe. 


11. In Wyatt (1995b: 574; 1996b: 256) I translated Ug. gryy.bars.mlhmt as 
‘hollow out the damp earth’, following Watson (1980: 9). Ug. mlhmt derived from 
Akk. luhamum, luhummu, luhmu, ‘slime, mud’, after Jacobsen (1976: 256 n. 332). 
His explanation for this term was however rejected by Lambert (1985: 189), and for 
a better explanation see now Ellis (1995: [esp.] 161). This throws us back on alter- 
natives. Other main approaches are: ‘Oppose war on earth’: de Moor (1987: 21). 
Similarly Jirku (1962: 29), Ginsberg (1969: 136), Coogan (1978: 94) and del Olmo 
(1981a: 164). ‘War upon the earth is opposed to my will’: Driver (1956: 75). 
"Come to me from the battlefield’: Aistleitner (1964: 33). "Place in the earth war’: 
M.S. Smith (1994: 196). *Put bread in the earth': Gordon (1949: 18; 1977: 78). 
Similarly Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 303), Gibson (1978: 51), Xella (1982: 100) 
and Pardee (1997c: 243, in his restored early part of col. ii). I am inclined to follow 
Smith in view of the fact that a specific ritual complex appears to be involved, 
which is probably royal in origin, and may be part of enthronement procedures. The 
war that is ‘buried’ may represent the victory of the Chaoskampf, appropriated by a 
king on his assumption of office. See Wyatt (1998a) for the context. 

12. Ug. ddym. Parallelism requires either a synonym or an antonym for mlhmt, 
‘war’. ‘Strife’: Ginsberg (1969: 136), followed here, as I think synonymous paral- 
lelism the likelier of the two. This is presumably based on the use of words (here 
‘love’) to mean their opposites. ‘Mandrakes’ (cf. Heb. diiday, pl. díidà' im): Gordon 
(1949: 19) and Driver (1956: 75). ‘Love’: M.S. Smith (1994: 196, 203-205). ‘Love- 
fruit’: de Moor (1971a: 102; 1987: 21). "Concord (loves)’: DLU, I, 130 (an abstract 
pl.). ‘Love-olferings’: Pardee (1997c: 243). 

13. ‘Earth...dust’ carry overtones of death. This supports the synonymous 
parallelism above: if war is given the last rites on the occasion of a royal accession 
(the Sitz im Leben of the present formula), strife should follow it into the grave. 

14. Ug. šim. The technical term ‘communion sacrifice’ is always pl. (s/mm). 
The present term appears to denote a libation. Cf. de Moor (1971a: 104). But see 
also Schwemer (1995). 

15. Dividing arbdd into two words: ar, ‘honey’ + bdd, ‘from a jar’. Similarly 
Gibson (1978: 51). 'Honey-like dew from a pot': de Moor (1971a: 103-104). De 
Moor's suggestion may be modified in the light of his 1975 note to mean, more 
generally, *dew'. On the use of honey in the cult see n. 50 to KTU 1.14 ii 19. 
‘Rest’: del Olmo (1981a: 164, 517, cf. Heb. rábad, Ar. rabada). With an evident 
change of mind: ‘tranquillity’: de Moor (1987: 21) and M.S. Smith (1994: 196, 
206). So also del Olmo (1984: 153-55) and Pardee (1997c: 243). ‘Multitudes of 
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Grasp [your spear (and) your mace]!$: 


Let your [fe]et hasten [to me], 
[let] your [legs hurry to me], 


in the midst of the mountain, 
[my divine rock,] 
[Mount Saphon.]”’!” 


(some lines missing—see above) 


1.1 iii (fragmentary—about 60 lines: the following lines 
may come at any point in the column, as in col. ii) 


delightful things’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 303). My revised view of the 
preceding bicolon (‘Bury war...dust’) suggests a possible alternative approach 
here in accordance with the views just noted: 


[pour peace] into the midst of the earth, 
{tranquillity into the midst of the stJeppe. 


We would then have an allusion to a ritual which firstly buries symbolic 
representations of the baleful realities of war and strife, and follows it with a similar 
ritual burial of positive symbols. But while the burial of the first would signify their 
disposal, the burial of the second would signify the planting of seed for new life. 
Do we perhaps have here a reference to actual rituals performed at the conclusion 
of a war? On the other hand, I think the case is stronger for the translation above, 
which having disposed of symbols of discord (possibly ritual burial of weapons? 
Cf. discussion of ritual hoards in Wyatt 1998a), now inters concrete symbols of 
well-being. The ritual use of both wine and honey has a wide pedigree. M.S. 
Smith’s (1994: 202-208) allusion to the Eg. myth of the destruction of mankind, 
during which Hathor’s excessive zeal for slaughter is deflected by the pouring out 
of ddyt, is evocative, but is perhaps rightly viewed with some caution, as by Pardee 
(1997c: 243 n. 14). 

16. Ug. hsk ‘sk ‘bşk, restored here from KTU 1.1 iii 10 and parallels. Construed 
thus by del Olmo (1981a: 161): hšk (Heb. hasak) ‘hold, retain’, ‘sk ‘your spear’ ('s, 
*tree[-trunk]" as shaft of spear: cf. the ‘Baal au Foudre’ stela, RS 4.427); ‘bsk 
‘mace’ (Eth. *abés, Ar. 'adbu [metath.]): del Olmo (1981a: 597). ‘Make haste! be 
resolute! hurry on!’: Gibson (1978: 51). Similarly Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 303), 
de Moor (1987: 20-22), M.S. Smith (1994: 196) and Pardee (1997c: 244). De Moor 
(1971: 106, with refs. to Ginsberg and Grelot) explains as three inf. (abs.) forms 
with suff. This seems entirely implausible on prosodic grounds. The allusion to 
weapons in this royal message formula evokes the ideology of the soteriological 
and cosmicizing function of ‘divine’ weapons, discussed in Wyatt (19982). 

17. Tentative restoration from KTU 1.3 iii 29. Alternatively, ‘Mount Throne’, 
as in KTU 1.1 iii 12. 
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[Then] 

[they indeed set their face(s) '^] 

«towards Kothar-and-Hasis,» ? 

[towards Egypt”, of all of which he is god?!] 
1.1 iii 1  [Cre]te the throne of [his dwelling?^], 

[Egypt the land of his inheritance], 

over a thousand miles, 

ten [thousand leagues]. 


[At the feet of Kothar] they bowed and fell down, 
they p[aid him homage and honoured him]. 


And they said to Koth[ar-and-Hasis], 
1.1 iii 5 [they declared to Hayin,] who is the [ambidextrous?] 
craftsman: 


18. Thus the number of messengers remains uncertain. They usually travel in 
pairs, though, like Scottish policemen, perhaps respecting a legal convention. Cf. n. 
10 at KTU 1.1 ii 16. M.S. Smith (1992: 159) and Pardee (1997c: 244) translate all 
this as narrative describing the messengers' journey, while de Moor (1987: 22) 
treats it as instructions given to the messengers in the 2 p. du. The clue to the 
overall sense seems to be 1. 17, in which Kothar replies to the message. This would 
be difficult for him to do unless the message had already been delivered. And in the 
normal style of the text we should expect an account of the delivery. The 
instruction would have been in the gap preceding iii 1. 

19. Conjectural restoration. Cf. similar restoration at KTU 1.4 i 13-14. See 
Driver (1956: 74-75). 

20. Or: ‘Memphis’. Ug. hkpr. This transcribes Eg. hwt kspth, ‘House of the Ka 
of Ptah', denoting the Ptah temple in Memphis, an identification originally 
proposed by Albright (1938). See M.S. Smith (1994: 165-67, with extensive refs.) 
Kothar is evidently an Ugaritic form of Ptah. The form qsr (loan-word from WS 
ktr) is found in Egypt as an epithet of Ptah. This latter feature partially meets the 
hesitation voiced by Watson (1996a). Even if Aggoula's (1990: 7) alternative 
etymology for hkpt, hqkpt as ‘hill’ (Ar. higfa) be accepted, this can fit Memphis as 
a site of the rising of the primaeval ben-stone (at Memphis in the form of Ptah Ta- 
Tenen: t;-tnn, ‘the Rising Earth’). See also nn. 77 (at KTU 1.3 vi 6) and 83 (at KTU 
1.3 vi 15-16). 

21. Ug. il kth. For an alternative explanation see Caquot (1987: 12-13). He pro- 
poses ‘(Hkpt) which il (sc. El ) measured out’. Cf. Pardee (1997c: 244 n. 19). 

22. Ug. tbt. Or: ‘sitting’. 

23. The significance of this epithet (restored after KTU 1.3 vi 23 and occurring 
at KTU 1.17 v 24-25) is evident if we remember the complex symbolism of left and 
right in ancient thought, on which see Wyatt (1996a). Normally people would 
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*[Message of Bull El your father], 
word of the Wise One, [your progenitor]: 


* f ], Kothar, 

build” [ ] 

place in the foundry”® [ ] 

prepare in the mountain? a dw[elling ]. 


1.1 ii 10 Grasp your spear (and) [your] m[ace]**; 


[let your feet hasten to me,] 
let [your legs] hurry to me, 


[towards the mountain, ] 

[towards] Mount Throne’. 

For [I have] a wor[d that I would say to you], 
a message that I would repeat to you: 


distinguish sharply between tasks carried out with the left hand and those with the 
right—notwithstanding those requiring two—and the symbolic differentiation 
maintained, together with the cultural tendency for right-handedness to predomi- 
nate, and even be rigorously enforced. The two hands here form a merism, indi- 
cating that Kothar can accomplish all tasks. His skills are comprehensive, and 
beyond those of mere mortals. See Wyatt 2001a: 175 (§6[20]). 

24. M.S. Smith (1994: 159) renders ‘scion’! 

25. Text bn[ ] (KTU?). I take it as imper. sg. ‘Builder’: thus de Moor (1987, 
p. 22). MSS. Smith (1994: 159) omits, despite pl. 8. 

26. Ug. skt. Tentative translation, following the suggestion of Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 304 and n. c). Cf. M.S. Smith (1994: 159), 

27. Ug. grt. Tentative translation (cf. M.S. Smith 1994: 159). We would expect 
pl. érm, but this is rather the sg. use here; perhaps it is a collective for the peaks of 
Saphon. 

28. The text picks up the messenger formula of KTU 1.1 ii 17-22 etc., but omits 
the opening sequence. 

29. Ug. ér ks. Or: 'of my throne'. For my interpretation of this see Wyatt 
(19952: [esp.] 222-24). To ks cf. ksu (Heb. kissé’) and also Heb. kës (Exod. 17.16). 
See also at KTU 1.161.13, 20. This is the basis of the Gk form 'Kasion', which also 
appears translated as ‘(Mt) Thronos’, though the latter probably represents more 
specifically Ug. nny, Mt Nan(u), Anti-Casius, appearing at KTU 1.16 i 8. For the 
thematic significance of the throne in the ensuing series of myths see Wyatt (1996b: 
34-44; 1996c). It is El’s throne, upon which Yam, Baal and Athtar will in turn sit. 
While on Mt Saphon, it was no doubt identified with the throne in the city on which 
the kings of Ugarit were consecrated. Cf. the divine throne and royal rites in Judah: 
Ps. 110; 1 Chron. 28.5. 29.23. (Note that the bluff overlooking Damascus from the 
north is called ‘Mt Qasioun’.) 
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[a word of tree and whisper of stone,] 


the sighing” of the heavens to [the earth?!], 
[of the deep to the stars]. 


1.1 iii 15 A word unknown to me[n], 
[and which the multitudes of the earth do not understand]. 


Come, and I shall reveal it 
[in the midst of my divine mountain, Saphon?"]."' 


And Kothar-and-Hasis replied: 
*[Go, go! attendants of the god(s) !] 


You may delay”, 
but I shall [hurry] 


[from?* Crete] of the remotest of the gods, 
Egy[pt of the remotest of the chthonian gods? ], 


30. Ug. runt. In KTU 1.3 iii 24 (the same formula) it is written tant. WUS 27, 
8304, ‘lament’ (Heb. V'aná 1), DLU, 42. Similarly de Moor (19712: 107), Gibson 
(1978: 159), del Olmo (1981a: 161, 634): ‘whispering’; Pardee (1997c: 244): 
*conversings'. UT 496, 819.2507, ‘rain’ (cit. Eth. tawan) is unconvincing. Another 
possibility might be V’and III, "be opportune’. Cf. ta'^ná, Jer. 2.24: ‘time of copula- 
tion’. Here perhaps ‘coupling of the heavens with the earth’? 

31. Ug. ars. Here it carries the nuance ‘underworld’. Note the chiasmus: 
‘heavens ...earth...deep...stars’ (a:b::bi:ai). ‘Deep’ (thmt, cf. Akk. ti amat) rep- 
resents the world-circling sea, also a symbol of the underworld. For the cosmology, 
broadly shared with biblical thought, see Wyatt (1996b: 19-115). M.S. Smith 
(1994: 160): ‘Heaven...Hell...’. This is perhaps too modern. 

32. Or: ‘Mount Throne’? Cf. KTU 1.1 (ii 24], iii 12 and 1.3 iii 29. The latter 
passage suggests the restoration of spn here and at 1.1 ii 24. On the argument for 
locating the dwellings of all the gods, El included, on Mt Saphon, in spite of 
appearances to the contrary, see Wyatt (1996b: 36-48; 1996c). 

33. Ug. bštm. ‘Delay’ (del Olmo, [1981a: 530]: Ar. bassa, Heb. bóses, Nbás, as 
in Exod. 32.1). ‘You should depart’: de Moor (1987: 23). 

34. From Crete (*‘Kaphtor’), according to de Moor (1987: 23), rather than ‘to’. 
This is required by the immediate sequel. The identification with Crete is disputed. 
For a further suggestion see n. 36. For M.S. Smith (1994: 160), this bicolon is not 
syntactically linked to the preceding. 

35. ‘Of the gods...chthonian gods’. M.S. Smith (1994: 160) has both as voca- 
tive in form (*Kaphtor is indeed far, O gods"), which is attractive. Ptah of Memphis, 
mummiform and identified with Ta-Tenen (t; tnn), ‘the Rising Earth’, is a 
chthonian god. 
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1. ii 20 two layers beneath [the springs of the earth], 


[three expanses of] the depths'.? 


Then 
he set [his face] 
[towards the Wise One], the perceptive god, 


towards his mount[ain], 
[Mount Throne.] 


He rolled back the tent?? of El, 

[and he entered the pavilion?? of the King], the Father of 
the Bright One”. 

[At the feet of El he bowed and fell down,] 


36. To the imagery of ll. 18-20 cf. that of KTU 1.3 vi 4-16. Kothar’s later ana- 
logues Hephaistos and Vulcan had their workshops under volcanoes. Is kptr 
perhaps to be identified as incorporating Thera-Santorini, whose volcanic activity 
was only too familiar to inhabitants of the eastern Mediterranean from the MBA? 
Ptah too (nn. 20, 35 above) was a chthonian god, though without volcanic 
attributes. 

37. Ug. dd (Akk. sadadu, šadādu, ‘to camp’: Kutscher 1986). See also Clifford 
(1972: 51-53). On the problems of explanation see Renfroe (1992: 97-100). See 
also del Olmo (1984: 156-58) and Watson (1995a: 221-22). 

38. Ug. qr&: cf. Akk. karasu, karásu, ‘encampment’. See previous note. 

39. Ug. Sam. Discussion in Pope (1955: 32-33). He dismisses the possibility of 
§nm being a proper name, because the deities rkmn wšnm (the likely source) ‘have a 
very minor, nondescript and problematic role...’ On the contrary, sam (‘Shanimu’) 
is to be construed as a dawn-goddess, perhaps Athirat-Shapsh as El’s daughter, and 
possibly of Vedic origin, the pair also appearing as Kassite deities. See Wyatt 
(1990a: 446-48; 1996b: 45 n. 54, 227-29). For etymology see Oldenburg (1969: 32- 
35): Ar. snw, sny, ‘shine, be exalted, ancient, old’. I have taken the first of these 
options (cf. Heb. Sdnd Il, BDB, 1040), as fitting in with the etymology of Shu- 
maliya. On the phenomenon of Indic gods in the west see O'Callaghan (1948). 
Shanim is a dawn-goddess in origin (Vedic Usas), and so an appropriate daughter 
for El, an alter ego of Athirat, herself both solar and a daughter (see KTU 1.23 and 
notes). Far from being *very minor, (and) nondescript' (Pope), the goddess features 
prominently in ritual texts, evidently with royal associations (KTU 1.40.8, 17, 25, 
34, 42; 1.41.12, 15, 31; 1.65.4 [with precedence over El and Athirat!]). Various 
other interpretations have been offered. Bauer (1933: 82), Gibson (1978: 53), del 
Olmo (1981a: 165), de Moor (1987: 16 n. 83, 113): 'father of years' etc., but 
‘years’ is usually int in Ug. Or ‘Shunem’ (Pope: ‘whatever that may mean’). My 
interpretation answers Pope's question. ‘Luminaries’ (Ar. sanaya, ‘gleam, shine’, 
cf. Jas. 1.17!): Oldenburg (1969: 17-18). I find this last suggestion an attractive 
alternative, though were this the sense we might expect the more common kbkbm. 
See also n. 35 to KTU 1.114.19. 
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1.1 iii 25 he paid him homage [and honoured him]. 


[And] Bull El [his] father [said:] 
‘[ ] 


, 


(4 fragmentary lines) 
(some lines missing: see above) 


l.l iv (fragmentary about 60 lines: the following lines 
may come at any point in the column) 


Lliv 1 *[ ] 
Aloud cry? to those who are n[ear ] 
[ ] to the distant ones, 
[ ] cry that 
“El is seated in [ 41] 
Lliv 5 Shame...” [ ] 
[ ], gods, the house of your master?, 
[ ] 
who indeed goes* quickly into the e[arth]; 
[ ] into the dust. 


40. Ug. sh. I have taken this as imper. M.S. Smith (1994: 131) takes it as 3 pl. 
indic. qatal. For an alternative approach to this line see next note. 

41. Text m[ ]. It is as likely that it should be restored m[tbh), ‘his dwelling’ 
(though vtb bmtb might be regarded as stylistically infelicitous), as the common 
restoration m[rzhh]: *his feasting-house' (marzihu), (e.g. CTA, KTU?, Gibson 
[1978: 39], M.S. Smith [1996: 131]). (KTU 1.114 narrates El’s feasting activities: 
see l. 15.) On the other hand, to I. 2 above (text: gm.sh./g[. ]) cf. KTU 1.1142: 
[gm] sh Iqs ilm: ‘he cried: "To the carving, gods!" ’. But we cannot restore one con- 
jecture on the basis of another. Besides, ‘distant ones’ invites the restoration ‘near 
ones’ (q[rbm]) in the previous colon. Thus Gibson (1978: 39). M.S. Smith (1994: 
131) restores this as /gb[ s ilm]: ‘the ass[embly of the gods(?)]’. 

42. Ug. ‘Ilmn. ‘The vizir(?)': del Olmo (1981a: 158). ‘Usurper...lit. “child-of- 
whom?”’: de Moor (1971a: 116-17; 1987: 24 and n. 115). ‘The Eternal One(?)’: 
M.S. Smith (1994: 131). ‘Eternal’ (epithet of rpum): DLU, 77. Perhaps ‘everlasting 
shame’? 

43. The meaning of the words is clear, but the syntax cannot be made out. Is 
‘your master’ (b‘/k) Yam or Baal? If the former, perhaps these words are addressed 
with some irony, because of the ‘misuse’ of the title, to Baal. 

44. If this stichometry is right, then ars is parallel to ‘pr (‘earth...dust’), which 
would lead us to expect the verb yrd (yrd ars, ‘die’). The following colon may be 
prosodically independent of this. 
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Muddy corruption [he gives to eat], 
he gives to drink a surfeit of slime! ^" 
He* took [a cup in his hand] 

1.1 iv 10 a goblet in both his hands. 


[ ] like grains of wheat”, 
like gravel” he gathered [ ] 

El appointed his son regent”, 

Bull [ ] 


Then the Wise One, the perceptive god, spoke”: 
'[Yam] is the name of my son, 


Lord?! of the god[s?? is Nahar!]’ 


45. This is perhaps what Yam offers his guests, almost a taste of death. Cf. 
Mot’s diet in KTU 1.5 i 18-20. The dead eat clay in Mesopotamian tradition. Only 
Baa! will provide real nourishment. 

46. Sc. EI? This is to understand the colon as narrating the beginning of the 
enthronement rites of Yam. On the other hand it may still be Yam (thus. for 
example, de Moor 1987: 25), which would answer the question posed in n. 48. See 
also discussion in M.S. Smith (1994; 146-47). 

47. Ug. kmil. Thus Virolleaud (1938: 98) compared Heb. m‘lila, followed by 
Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 308 and n. j). 'Crumbs': de Moor (1971a: 116; 1987: 
25). ‘Scraps’: del Olmo (1981a: 158). ‘Pulp’: M.S. Smith (1994: 132, 147). 

48. Ug. hş. Cf. Akk. Aissu, Ar. hasdtu, Heb. hāşãş (de Moor 1971a: 118; del 
Olmo 1981a: 548). The language is a simile. It is unclear what exactly El is gather- 
ing. But if Yam is the subject of vtz in |. 9, then it is presumably the mud he gives 
his guests. 

49. Ug. tgr. I accept de Moor's proposal, and read «v»tgr (Dt of Vgr: Ar. 
garrda[v]) ‘appoint a deputy’. 

50. What follows requires that this be interpreted as a formal enthronement, so 
that Yam is to be understood as sitting on the throne, which is that of El. The 
incumbency by successive gods of this same throne may be seen as ideologically 
significant for the monarchy of Ugarit. Just as it is sons of El who are enthroned, so 
it is also those who are enthroned who are declared to be sons of El. Thus the ritual 
is in part a legitimization procedure, which would incorporate any new king, what- 
ever his personal antecedents, into the royal dynasty, in effect concocting a royal 
genealogy. 

51. Ug. yw. This is probably a Skt. loan-word («vau <dyaus) occurring in vari- 
ous Near Eastern contexts, including, perhaps, the DN Yahweh. The apparent sense 
was ‘lord’, or even ‘god’, given the equation in BM 93035 ilu = vau. Discussion 
and refs. in Wyatt (19892: 21-25). See also de Moor (19712: 118-19) for further 
references to the debate, and cf. n. 217 at KTU 1.16 i 36. 

52. Text il [ ]. The beginning of the third character is just visible, and is 
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1.1 iv 15 And he proclaimed the name ‘Yam’, 
[and pronounced the name ‘Nahar’’] 


They responded to him: 
‘You shall indeed invest him‘, 


[ ] 

You shall proclaim him “Lord”.’ 

[And El replied:] 

‘I am the Wise One, the [perceptive] god. 
Over my hands I pronounce [ ] 


Ll iv 20 Your name is “Beloved of E[I” — ]?* 
[I shall give you a] house of silver, 
[a palace] out of [gold], 


from the hands* of Valiant Ba[al — ] 


commonly read t: (il [t}), KTU? and M.S. Smith (1994: 132): ilt [ ]. I propose il 
[m]. 

53. Ug. Izntn. Construed as / emphatic, with zntn 2 sg. Vzny, Ar. zána, 
*embellish, adorn', with 3 p. obj. suff. The regalia of kingship are handed over at 
this point. ‘For our sustenance’: Gibson (1978: 39; or, n. 7: ‘for our adornment’), 
del Olmo (1981a: 159) and M.S. Smith (1994: 132, 149); similarly de Moor 
(1971a: 120: Akk. zinndtu, ‘support, maintenance’). 

54. Through ll. 13-20 we can perhaps discern the giving of a fivefold titulary, 
modelled on the Eg. pattern. The new king of the gods is Yam, Nahar, ‘Lord of the 
gods’ (yw i/[mi]), ‘Lord’ (adn), and ‘Beloved of El’ (mdd il). On the last title and its 
implications see Wyatt (1985a: 120-25). Note that El himself, with a laying on of 
hands, transmits his royal authority to the new king (who sits on his [El’s] throne). 
This is suggestive of the ideology behind the Ugaritic monarchy, which has close 
analogues in Judah. Cf. i Chron. 29.23; Ps. 110.1. 

55. Ug. bd. Though Baal is Yam's successor on the divine throne, it appears 
from the present passage that he also had a prior claim to it, but was passed over by 
El in favour of Yam. There is no justification for reading any seasonal significance 
into this. It is rather part of the dramatic structure, and in addition indicates that a 
kingship of sorts is given to all four gods, Yam, Baal, Athtar and (implicitly) Mot. 
All are kings under the overall suzerainty of El: he is not deposed or rendered 
superfluous or otiose. If a case were tenable on the evidence of KTU 1.1 v (see n. 
59). it would have to be balanced against the theological presuppositions of the 
Keret story (KTU 1.14—1.16), which presents El as the only effective divine power 
in support of the king (Athirat works against his interests, the other gods are 
conspicuous by their impotence in KTU 1.16 v, though in part this is to highlight 
El’s own supreme power). This argument is all the stronger given the common 
scribal and even authorial role of Ilimilku. It is hard to credit that the same writer 
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Since he has scorned me [ ], 
drive him from the thro[ne of his kingship], 
[«from the back-rest,» ]^* 

1.1 iv 25 from the siege of] his dominion! 


But if [you] do not [ 


he will smite you like [ | 
El gave a feast’ [ ] 
he proclaimed his son [ ] 


1.1 iv 30 He slaughtered oxe[n and sheep] 
[he felled] bulls 
and [the fattest of rams] 
[year-old calves] 
[skipping] lambs, 
[kids.]'5 


would present two contradictory theologies. On the relationship of the gods’ roles 
see Wyatt (1989b). Contrast de Moor (197 1a: 116) with idem. (1987: 26). ‘In the 
hands’: M.S. Smith (1994: 132). To this colon del Olmo (1981a: 160) restores the 
pair [‘from the hand of the Charioteer of the Clouds'], but there is insufficient room 
for this. 

56. Some commentators (e.g. Gibson [1978: 39], cf. KTU2 which cites KTU 1.3 
iv 2-3 as parallel) also restore /nht, ‘from the divan, seat’, and the like: the term 
means '(place of) rest'; but I wonder if there is sufficient space. It should perhaps 
be treated as an unintentional omission (restored <...>). The three terms ksu, nht 
and kht commonly occur in this formula. The first and third terms are effectively 
synonymous (the latter Hur.); I have treated nht as a part of the throne, and kht as 
another part, the seat (here rendered ‘siege’). I have according translated nht as 
‘back-rest’. (Note also the use of ‘seat’ [tbt] at KTU 1.1 iii 1 and 1.2 iii 17, where 
the word is ambiguous.) The basis for this distinction of parts is the construction of 
the throne at KTU 1.4 i 34-35, where kht is best understood as a part of the larger 
whole. If *back-rest' should sound rather prosaic, it should be remembered that a 
throne with a high back would be a specifically royal or divine item of furniture, the 
back being a feature worthy of remark. Cf. KTU 1.6 i 60-61, where Athtar's head 
does not reach the top of the throne (aps). This must be the top of the back-rest. Cf. 
comment at KTU 1.4 i 33-34 n. 91. Whether the restoration is required here is a 
matter for debate. At KTU 1.2 iv 12-13, 19-20, the use of nht would be inappropri- 
ate, since the binomial ym... nkr controls the prosody. Cf. also at KTU 1.2 i 4. Baal 
is here to be driven from his throne; at KTU 1.3 iv 1-3 Anat avenges Baal against 
those who drove him from it; at KTU 1.6 v 5-6 he sits on it for the first time (so far 
as the extant text is concerned). 

57. Onthis comprehensive use of dbh, cf. KTU 1.114.1. 

58. The standard formula for a divine feast. See Lloyd (1990). 
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(some lines missing—see above) 


l1 v (fragmentary—about 60 lines)? 
Ll vi (about 60 lines entirely missing) 
L2 ii a* (putative first column of four: 1.2 iii following 


would have followed it, if second column of tablet) 
L2 iif (Il. 1-3 illegible)! 


59. Some scholars try extensive reconstruction of this column, a case of making 
bricks without straw. See, e.g., de Moor (1987: 27-28) and M.S. Smith (1994: 117- 
18). Others try to draw far-reaching conclusions from it, which is incautious. See, 
e.g., Pope (1955: 30) and Oldenburg (1969: 112-19), who use Gk and Hitt. 
‘parallels’ to postulate El’s castration and deposition. There are certainly intriguing 
problems and more intriguing possibilities here, but a tablet in this condition is 
simply unable to resolve any of them. The key parts of the text are firstly 1. 9, which 
reads [ Jktasrn, and |. 22, which reads [ ]/asrn.tr il. The two are commonly 
harmonized. Secondly, Il. 11 and 23 contain the term abnm (possibly ‘stones’). 
Thirdly, miny appears in 1l. 12 and 25, and minh in L. 14. (‘my/his loins'?). The first 
phrase Pope renders as ‘they bind Bull El’, which is certainly a possible, but not the 
only possible translation. Given the state of the column, we cannot know whether tr 
il is even syntactically in the same sentence as ‘they (or “you”, or "she") bind(s)'. 
The second and third may of course be understood to refer to a castration, but need 
not, and if they do it certainly need not be El's. Note that binding (asr) also appears 
to be mentioned at KTU 1.1 ii 7, and that Baal is placed, presumably bound, as a 
captive under Yam's (= El’s) throne at KTU 1.2 iv 6-7. There is no question there 
of Baal’s castration. The strongest general argument against the presence here of a 
myth of El's deposition is the authority he evidently continues to exercise 
throughout the Baal cycle of myths, where all decisions are deferred to him. He 
also remains the final arbiter of royal authority and destiny in the Keret and Aqhat 
stories. It seems that the feature of the Hitt. and Gk traditions is an Anatolian rather 
than a Semitic motif, though they may owe something, independently of the West 
Semitic material, to the primaeval traditions of Mesopotamia (such as the killing of 
Apsu in the Enuma Elish). 

60. This column is independent of KTU 1.2 i, iv. Its present conventional num- 
bering is unhelpful, to say the least. See discussion in Meier (1986). Pardee (1997c: 
247-48) places it between KTU 1.2 i and iv, which is impossible as I read the text, 
since the events of 1.2 i presuppose thosc of 1.2 iii. He acknowledges (p. 241) the 
problem of the texts even coming from the same tablet, and offers an explanation of 
his procedure (p. 245 n. 34 and p. 247 n. 44). He considers the arguments of Meier 
(1986) inconclusive. 

61. KTU? reads [ ]r./rhq| ] inl. 2 (cf. CTA, KTU!, M.S. Smith [1994: 211], 
each of which is slightly different), and round it restores the formula of KTU 1.1 iii 
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[Then] 
he? set his face indeed 


towards [E]l at the source of the ri[vers??], 
[amidst the springs of the two deeps™. } 


12 iii 5 [He rolled back] the tent of E[I] 
and entered the [pav]ilion of the King, [the Father of the 
Bright One®}. 


[At the feet of El he bowed] and fell down, 
[he] paid him homage and honour[ed him]. 


[Then Bull El his father spoke:] 
*[Listen, O Ko]thar-and-Ha[sis]! 
Depart: 

build a house for «Prince» Yam, 


[const]ruct a palace for Ruler Na[har] 
66 


Depart, Kothar-and-[Hasis], 
build a house for Prince Yam, 


18-21 (Kptr... érym): ‘Crete...depths’. The / is the only complete letter in the first 
three lines! Note however that the restored formula is also followed by the journey 
to El’s dwelling in both passages. 

62. That is, Kothar. 

63. The rivers will have been four in number, as in Gen. 1.10-14. This is the 
centre of the world. 

64. Cf. Gen. 1.7 and Ps. 42.8 (Eng. 7), which allude to the same motif. Temple 
symbolism also placed the resident god at the centre of the universe. This is the 
omphalos, the place of true reality, the still centre of the turning world. El, the 
absolute deity, is immovable, and all the other deities revolve around him. 

65. Ug. inm. See n. 39 at KTU 1.1 iii 24. 

66. Apparently something else is required here. Virolleaud (1944—45a: 5) read 
[b]i(?)rtk, partly followed by M.S. Smith (1994: 213, 218); CTA reads 
[ ]th/i)m.w[ J, while KTU? reads [ n]hr tk.[ ]. But however read, it does not 
yield a sentence, nor obviously fit the context. Cf. the suggestion of KTU? for |. 9 
(following note). Does it belong here too? Are we to interpret the counterpoint of a 
temple for Yam against a temple for Baal as some echo of an earlier cult-rivalry in 
Ugarit? For a maritime nation a sea-god might seem as obvious a patron as a storm- 
god. Cf. the situation in Eshnunna, where the muShussu dragon was at one point in 
the mythic narrative the patron of Eshnunna, later displaced by Tishpak. Texts in 
Wyatt (19982). The Eshnunnan myth is generally agreed to be an import from 
Amurru. ‘Palace’: see n. 38 at KTU 1.12 ii 60. 
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[constr]uct a pala[ce for Ruler] Nahar, 
[in the recesses of Saphon.]® 

1.2 iii 10 [Speedily let his ho]use be built, 
[qui]ckly let [his palace be con]structed. 


[A thousand square yards let the] house [take up], 
[ten thousand] acres the pala[ce].* 


[ ] 
[ Je 
Whereupon” 


Athtar [the royal one”! lifted up his voice and cried:] 


67. The end of I. 9 is lost. KTU? reads u (Roman) before the lacuna (CTA: 
[ špil kh M.S. Smith (1994: 211]: k[. ]p?[. p. (See Wyatt 1996b: 38 for 
discussion of the reading of 1. 9.) The ‘u’ may be s, which would fit KTU?'s own 
suggestion that the expression brk.srrt.spn from KTU 1.4 v 55 should be read here. 
Cf. del Olmo (1981a: 166). My provisional translation reflects this suggestion. LI. 
7-9 seem to be dittographic. 

68. The terms 3d, kmn, are generally translated as area terms even when they are 
clearly used in a linear sense (e.g. KTU 1.1 iii 2). In such instances I have trans- 
lated *miles...leagues'. Here area terms are required, hence ‘square yards... 
acres’, Metricization seems out of place! We noted above (n. 9) the anomalous 
KTU 1.1 ii 14[-15]. 

69. Ll. 11-12: very uncertain reading. Many leave untranslated. De Moor, sub- 
stantially accepting the reading of KTU !, (so also KTU ?), translates (1987: 36) as 
follows: 


usb [ym b\t bélm *For | Yammu] desires a house in the dark, 
Id mr ymm in the bitter field of the sea! 
|o] bym ym ymt Let |Ba'lu (?)] die in the deepest sea!’ 


This is a brilliant interpretation of this text, but whether the tablet supports this 
reading is another matter. For a minimalist assessment see M.S. Smith (1994: 211). 

70 Text very damaged. Virolleaud (1944—45a: 2 [pl.] and 7) read t(?)pk. CTA 
(with same pl.) reads apk. KTU? read pn (Rom.); M.S. Smith (1994: 211), illegible 
signs. The reading apk, if tenable, needs to be corrected to ap<n>k. 

71. Uncertain. Cf. Gibson (1978: 37). Virolleaud (1944—45a: 2 [pl.], 6) read 
dtm(?).[ ]. CTA read d(t/m)[--], but at 1. 18 read d(t)m[-]k, and suggested (p. 10 
n. 6) that dm[/k] should perhaps be read, followed by Gibson (1978: 37-38: ‘the 
possessor of kingship’) and del Olmo (1981a: 166-67: ‘the pretender’) in both 
instances. KTU^: dt{ } and d[m ].kx. M.S. Smith (1994: 211): d??[ ], d[ Jk. 
Reading drilk (lit. ‘of kingship’) of Athtar is a pointer to his royal ideological 
function, clearly emerging from KTU 1.6 i 44-67, where Athtar’s enthronement is 
the paradigm of the human institution (Wyatt 1986a). 
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[ ] fire [ ] 
[ ] carrying [ ] 
[ ] 
go down [ ] him’.”? 


1.2 iii 15 Then the luminary of the gods, Shapsh, [spoke] to him. 
She lifted up her voice and [cried:] 
*[Hear]ken, I pray, [Athtar], 


Bull El your father [has sh]own favour? to” Prince Yam, 
to^? [Ru]ler Nahar. 


[How will] Bull [E]l your father listen to you? 
He will surely pull up the [sup]port of your seat'$; 
he will surely [overturn the throne of] your kingship; 


he will shatter the sceptre of your rule!’ 
And [Athtar], the r[oyal] one, replied: 
‘Bull El my father [has tak]en [it^] from me: 


I have no house like [the] gods, 
12 iii 20 no dwelling” like [the sons of the Holy] One’®, 


72. Text very damaged. De Moor's (1987: 36) treatment is too confident. Athtar 
appears to intervene, presumably to complain at Yam's elevation, but details are 
irrecoverable. 

73. Ug. [vtlir. vrar, ‘stand surety for’, del Olmo (1981a: 167, 640; Ar. ta'ara). 
‘Grant his favour’: de Moor (1987: 37). ‘Cause table to be set’, correcting tar to fr. 
UT 500, 505, $$19.2631, 2719; accepting tar as equivalent to #r: Gibson (1978: 38, 
159). ‘Take vengeance(?)': M.S. Smith (1994: 218) and Pardee (1997c: 247). 
Watson (19962: 79-80) suggests ‘be victorious’ (Akk. Xa'aru). 

74. Ug. lpn: lit. ‘to the face of". 

75. As last. Virolleaud (1944—45a: 2 [pl.], 7) reads su{  ]. CTA corrects to lpn. 
Thus KTU? and M.S. Smith (1994: 211). 

76. Ug. tbt: either ‘sitting’ or ‘dwelling’. ‘Seat’ carries both nuances, as well as 
referring to the concrete object. Cf. at KTU 1.1 iii 1 and n. 22. 

77, Ug. hzr. Preferable to ‘court’ (as, e.g., Gibson [1978: 38]) inthis context. Cf. 
at KTU 1.1 ii 14 and n. 9. The previous word-pair bt || hk! now gives way to bt || Azr. 

78. Ug. qds. This denotes El, and not Athirat. The goddess Qudshu is a modern 
invention. All the Eg. examples adduced in her reconstruction have the f. indicator 
(qd3t). For a list of these see Boreux (1939) and Leibovitch (1961). Del Olmo’s 
translation (1981: 167), *the holy ones' (so also M.S. Smith 1994: 219), highlights 
the translation that would be appropriate in a non-mythological context; cf. bn 
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Alone? I shall go down from my living condition? 


The skilful gods5! will wash me...® in the house of 
[Prince] Yam, 
in the palace of Ruler Naha[r]! 


Bull El his father has shown favour t[o Prjince Ya[m], 
[to Ruler Nahar.] 


Shall I rule, or shall I not rule?’ 


*Since you [have] no wife like [the gods] 
[nor sacred bride™ like the holy ones], 


Prince Yam [ ] 
Ruler Na[har] will be en[throned'55]". 
[ ] 
[ ] he sent him. 
12 ii 25 And Athtar [the royal one] replied: 
"[ ] 


il(m), mythologically ‘sons of El’, more generally ‘gods’ (and therefore equivalent 
to Heb. q*dosím, ‘holy ones’ = ‘gods’). The term qdš may be abstract: ‘holiness’. 
Cf. n. 203 at KTU 1.16 i 11. 

79. Text Ibd'm. (CTA ib-m...perhaps [bd'm, KTU? Ibdm; rather than [bum 
(' [like ] a lion’: M.S. Smith 1994: 219). ‘Alone’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 124 
and n. o), Gibson (1978: 38) and del Olmo (1981a: 168). Reading Ibum, Al Noori 
(1994: 170) proposes ‘groaning’ (Akk. /abá, ‘howl’). See Pardee (1997c: 248 n. 
52). 

80. Ug. bn[ p] Sny. ‘Into both our graves’: Driver (1956: 79), also Gibson 
(1978: 38 and n. 5). ‘In my throat’ (differently construed, with succeeding words): 
Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 125). ‘My "vomit" (?)': del Olmo (1981a: 168); ‘with 
my desire': M.S. Smith (1994: 219). 

81. The ktrt deal with affairs of conception and birth (KTU 1.17 ii 26-42; 1.24); 
it appears that male counterparts, ktrm, deal with death and its ritualization. 

82. KTU? reads [yt]b for the damaged text at this point: ‘dwelling in’. CTA: 
[--]b. 

83. Ug. mike. I take it to be Athtar speaking. So also Gibson (1978: 38) and 
M.S. Smith (1994: 220). 2 sg.: Driver (1956: 79), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 125), 
del Olmo (1981a: 168) and de Moor (1987: 37), addressed to Athtar by Shapsh. 
‘But I am king [...] I am indeed king’: Pardee (1997c: 248). 

84. Seen. 99 at KTU 1.21 13. 

85. Reading yr [tb], with K TU?. CTA y'[--]. Cf. Virolleaud's transcription 
(1944—45a: 11: y'(?y..]. PL: 2 = CTA ii fig. 5). ‘His Highness Yammu replied’: de 
Moor (1987: 38). 
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(perhaps 30 lines missing) 


1.2 iii c* (Tablet KTU 1.2 iii is a small fragment of a larger tablet 


1.2 iii d* of four columns. Column a* allowed for above) 
2i x f ] 

[ ] 

You rose up against [* ] 

[ F 


Valiant Baal [replied]: 


*[I shall drive you from the throne of your kingship] 
[from your back-rest,] 
12 i S [from the siege of] your dominion! 


[ ] 
[ ] 


[Expeller will strike] you on the head, [Yam"] 
All-Driver*® [will smite you on the skull,] Ruler Nahar! 


May [Horon] smash, [O Yam], 
[may Horon smash] your head, 
Athtart-the-na[me-of-Baal your skull]!*? 


[ Ta 


86. Del Olmo (1981a: 168) wonders whether the obj. was ‘me’: this would 
make this a dialogue between Yam, who is speaking, and Baal, who replies. 

87. We might expect ‘Prince Yam’ (zb/ ym) on the basis of the usual expression 
zbl ym || tpt nhr. But from here to KTU 1.2 iv 14, where the normal pattern is 
resumed, the element zb? is consistently absent. In one or two instances it would be 
tempting to restore «-b/», but with ten instances in succession, it is clearly not an 
error, but an editorial feature, perhaps pointing to a unit with its own Vorlage. 

88. Note that Baal (or the poet) anticipates the naming of the weapons in KTU 
1.2 iv 11-23. De Moor (1987: 30 n. 126) puts this down to divine foresight. 

89. This curse-formula may be restored on the basis of its use at KTU 1.16 vi 
54-58, though it appears to have been an expanded form. 

90. Text [ ]xt (KTU?; CTA [--]t, M.S. Smith [1994: 260]: ??t). The previous 
sign could be an m ([m]t). Thus de Moor (1986: 257), who also restores previous 
sign: [m]mt: ‘place of death’. It probably belongs with missing text of 1. 8, where 
about 9 signs are unaccounted for by restoration according to || KTU 1.16 vi 54-58. 
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may you fall down?! in the pri[me of life?",| 
[(empty)-handed? and humiliated?"! |' 
The Father of the Bright One (has) two wives”, 


[ ] 


Yam sent messengers, 
[Ruler Nahar an embassy.] 


lo 
- 

_ 
© 


With great rejoicing” they flew h[eavenwards”’} 


[ ] 


their nostrils flaring™. 


9]. Ug. mt. ‘Down’: Ginsberg (1969: 130) and de Moor (1986: 257). Cf. Rin 
(1968: 53) and Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 128 n. g). ‘Staff? (cf. Heb. marté): 
Gibson (1978: 40) and M.S. Smith (1994: 265). Note that while the verb ‘fall’ here 
is rpln, in KTU 1.16 vi 57 it is tqin. 

92. Ug. bgb [I šnt]. Lit. ‘at the height of years’. The term gb/ has two senses, 
probably differentiated from one V: cf. del Olmo (1981a: 531) NI (cf. Heb. “bil ), 
‘frontier’, limit’; V 11 (cf. Ar. gabalu), ‘summit, mountain’, The second sense seems 
to be the basis of the idiom here. *The height of your years': de Moor (1987: 30) 
and M.S. Smith (1994: 265). ‘At the frontier of your years’ (= at the end of your 
life? less likely): Gibson (1978: 102: KTU 1.16 vi 57-58) and del Olmo (198 1a: 
169). Al Noori (1994: 101) proposes explaining Snr by reference to Syr. Send, ‘great 
honour, authority’. Thus ‘from the height of your authority’. 

93. Ug. bhpnk. Cf. Heb. hopen, ‘hollow of hand’. So Gibson (1978: 102), ‘with 
your hands empty’. ‘For your greed’: del Olmo (1981a: 322). ‘In the prime of your 
strength’: de Moor (1987: 30). ‘For thine impiety’: Driver (1956: 47, 139) treating 
it as metath. for np: Ar. hanafa, ‘leaned on one side’. The whole colon is restored 
on the basis of KTU 1.16 vi 58. 

94. Ug. tn. V'ny, cf. Heb. Vinh ttl, ‘humble, afflict? (BDB, 776). Thus Gibson 
(1978: 102), del Olmo (198 1a: 323) and de Moor (1987: 30). ‘And one will say’: 
Jirku (1962: 21), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 574 and n. f). 

95. El's two wives, Athirat and Rahmay, hypostases of Shapsh, are the subjects 
of the theogony of KTU 1.23. For analysis of this see Wyatt ( 1996b: 224-29). 

96. Ug. b'ls ‘ism. Cs. phrase, with superlative sense. To V'/s cf. Heb. ‘/s. 

97. Tentatively reading 35m[mh — ]. Cf. de Moor (1987: 31). Part of the first m 
only is visible. It is strange that they should fly before receiving their instructions. 
Perhaps, eager to be off, they are flying up and down before their instructions are 
given. 

98. Text ut tbr aphm. ‘Flaring’, conjectural. Cf. del Olmo (1981a: 524): 
‘rupture’. For uf see Rin (1968: 54) and van Selms (1970: 258-59, 'snorting"), fol- 
lowed by Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 128 n. j) citing Ar. ‘afta, ‘groan’. De Moor 
(1987: 31): *the bills of their beaks (open) to a span'. This is to see the messengers 
in avian form (cf. Korpel 1996, though not explicitly of this passage), while at 
ll. 41-42 below it seems that they are anthropomorphic. Of course a combination of 
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‘Depart, divine assistants?—do not stay! 


[Indeed], 

set your [faces] 

towards the convocation of the Council’, 
tow[ards the divine!!! mountain.] 


12 i 15 [At the feet of EI] you shall fall'”; 


both forms is possible. A stela from Ras Shamra (RS 2.[038], Yon 1991: 329 fig. 
9c) shows a female figure holding a spear and an obscure device, and clad in a long 
dress in the form of a falcon's wing. Is this a representation of a winged Anat, such 
as appears in KTU 1.18 iv 21 and 1.108.8-9? 

99. Ug. élmm. For general treatment of Ug. g/m and its f. counterpart gmt see 
Vawter (1952). Its use in Ug. appears to be restricted to deities and royal persons, 
with one exception, noted below. While it undoubtedly has a basic sense of ‘young 
person', its actual use in every instance requires that we acknowledge an 
ideological or theological dimension to it in such contexts. I have accordingly given 
a variety of translations. With minor deities, as here, who serve as messengers of 
the chief characters in the myth (the very prototype of angels), I translate ‘divine 
assistants’. Gupan and Ugar appear in KTU 1.8 ii 7 to be bn glmt, ‘sons of the 
sacred bride', whom I earlier took to be Athirat (1985: 52 n. 29). However, this 
passage is to be construed quite differently, élmt (Heb. salmdwet) meaning ‘dark- 
ness’. See n. 171 at KTU 1.4 vii 54. With Keret, who has a close relationship with 
El (mythologically speaking, he is his ‘son’: that is, as a bn i/ Keret participates in 
divinity), I have translated g/m as ‘heir’, at KTU 1.14 i 40. Cf. KTU 1.14 iii 49, of 
Yasib, as Keret's heir. With Hurriy, who will be Keret's queen, I have translated 
élmt as ‘sacred bride’ at KTU 1.14 iv 41, as also of Athtar's hypothetical, but non- 
existent wife at KTU 1.2 iii 23 (if restored, as by Whitaker 1972: 515). The 
exception is at KTU 1.19 ii 28, where two anonymous characters arrive with the 
news of Aghat’s death. I have here translated $/mm (du.) as ‘two young men’, to 
avoid prejudging the issue of their identity. I suspect that they are probably divine 
messengers, however, put into the narrative as a catalytic means of informing Danel 
of his son's death. But there is nothing to prove this. On the significance of é/mt 
and its Heb. counterpart 'almá (used in Isa. 7.14), where, if the tradition is to be 
traced back to Isaiah of Jerusalem, it perhaps denotes Ahaz’s pregnant queen Hep- 
zibah, who is carrying Hezekiah, see Wyatt (1985b: 45, 52 n. 29). The phraseology 
of the Heb. has the same Sitz im Leben as KTU 1.24.7. Particularly difficult to 
interpret with certainty are the uses of glm, élmtm (m. sg., f. du.) at KTU 1.119.7 
and 8, where deities so designated are the recipients of sacrificial offerings. See also 
KTU 1.41.25. 

100. Ug. phr m'd. Pardee (1997c: 246 and n. 37): ‘the Great Assembly’. 

101. In the restored text (on the basis of 1. 20) reading ér i'l rather than gr Il. Cf. 
del Olmo (19812: 572), M.S. Smith (1986b) and Wyatt (1996b: 44; 1996c: 135-36). 

102. The expression al tp! al tšthwy can be construed in two opposed senses: 
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you shall honour the convocation of the [Council]! 
nu 


[Standing upright *", you shall then spe]ak, 
declaring your message. 


And you shall say to Bull [your] father [El], 
[declare to the convocation of] the Council: 


“Message of Yam, your master, 
of your lord, R[uler Nahar]: 


Give up the god whom you obey™, 

the one whom you obey, Tempest!™! 

Give up Baal [and his retinue], 

the Son of Dagan'™, whose gold I shall seize!" '!?? 


either as negative, ‘do not...” or as asseverative, ‘do indeed... °. For the former see 
Aistleitner (1964: 48), Ginsberg (1969: 130), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 129 n. m: 
‘the envoys...are invited to show insolence’), de Moor (1987: 31), M.S. Smith 
(1994: 265, 288) and Pardee (1997c: 246); for the latter see Driver (1956: 79), Jirku 
(1962: 22), de Moor (1971a: 124), Gibson (1978: 40) and del Olmo (1981a: 169). I 
have taken it in the latter sense, since we expect them to be truculent, yet it is 
Baal's behaviour in lI. 38-42 that is precipitate and outrageous, contrasting with the 
messengers' proper decorum. This can be viewed from two angles: either Baal is a 
king-in-waiting, and therefore creates law rather than obeys it, or those who are in 
the wrong (that is, from the narrator's perspective, the messengers of Yam) always 
keep on the right side of the law! Cf. following note. 

103. Ug. qmm: adv.? The basic sense is ‘rising up’, thus confirming the positive 
interpretation of the preceding expression. 

104. As king among the gods, Yam's legal right to their obedience is beyond 
question. It is not clear why Baal is the god whom the others obey, unless they are 
plotting rebellion, perpetuating an older loyalty (see n. 56 to KTU 1.1 iv 24) or 
already anticipating future developments. The poet and his hearers know, of course, 
and the tetracolon is perhaps hymnic in origin. 

105. Ug. hmit: Wyatt (1992a: 412-15 [813]). Cf. Heb. h@mulld, ‘storm’, Akk. 
ummilu, ‘disturber’. Other understandings: ‘multitude(s)’, Driver (1956: 79), 
Gibson (1978: 41), del Olmo (1981a: 170) and M.S. Smith (1994: 265); ‘crowd’, de 
Moor (1971a: 124; 1987: 31); ‘living things’, Aistleitner (1964: 49). Watson 
(1996a: 73) now cites Ar. hamala VII, ‘pour down (rain)'. The form Amit appearing 
in KTU 1.1 iii [15] and parallels is still appropriately translated *multitudes', 
though the etymology may still be the same, alluding to the noise of a vast crowd of 
people. 

106. For discussion of the title bn dgn see Wyatt (1980; 1992a: 408 [$6]; 1996b: 
42 n. 44). I have adopted the more usual understanding in this edition. But cf. KTU 
1.3 v 35! 

107. For this analysis of the tetracolon, which employs four titles of Baal, 
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The divine assistants depart; 
they do not delay. 


T[hen] 
12 i 20 they set their [faces] towards the divine mountain, 
towards the convocation of the Council. 


Now the gods were sitting to ea[t], 
the sons of the Holy One to dine. 


Baal stood by El. 


Lo, 

the gods saw them, 

they saw the messengers of Yam, 
the embassy of Ruler [Nahar]. 


The gods lowered their heads onto their knees, 
and onto the thrones of their princeships. 


Baal rebuked them: 


12 i 25 ‘Why, O gods, have you lowered your heads onto your 
knees, 
and onto the thrones of your princeships? 


I see, gods, 
that the tablets! of Yam's messengers, 
of the embassy of Ruler Naha<r>, are humiliating (you), 


see Wyatt (1992a: 414-15 [813]). 

108. The message would be written on a cuneiform tablet, which the messengers 
would read. Even the gods conform to the diplomatic norm. It is presumably the 
text on the tablets, carrying Yam's demands (the *Word of God"), which cows the 
gods, rather than the messengers themselves. Speech carries its own autonomous 
power in ancient thought. Cf. Isa. 55.11 and Jer. 1.9-12. It is summed up in such 
formulae as ‘I am Alpha and Omega’ (Rev. 1.8 etc.). To this cf. the Heb. urim and 
tummim, as construed by Robertson (1964), playing on the merismic nature of 
aleph and taw. 

109. The whole bicolon (here construed as having introductory anacrusis) is 
difficult. I take ahd as 1 sg. G of hdy (Heb. hāz:â), ‘I see’. and t'riy as 3 du. or pl. D 
of ‘ny, ‘humiliate’. This approach is taken by Driver (1956: 79), Jirku (1962: 22). 
Ginsberg (1969: 130) and del Olmo (1981a: 171). If ahd is ‘one’ and Vny ‘answer’, 
the following senses are understood: ‘will any of the gods answer?’ Gibson (1978: 
41: vb and subj. disagree); ‘alone I will answer’. de Moor (1971a: 124; 1987: 33: 
the verb is not | p. sg.: de Moor has to correct to a‘ny); ‘one of the gods must 
answer’, Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 130: vb and subj. disagree): ‘in unison will the 
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Lift up, O gods, your heads from on your knees, 
from the thrones of your princeships, 


and I shall answer the messengers of Yam, 
the embassy of Ruler Nahar.’ 


The gods raise their heads from on their knees, 
from the thrones of their princeships. 


L2 i 30 When!" the messengers of Yam arrived, 
the embassy of Ruler Nahar, 


at the feet of El they did indeed fall'!'; 
they did indeed honour the convocation of the Council. 


Standing upright, they then spoke, 
they [proclaimed] their message. 


As a great blaze they appeared; 
a sharpened sword was their [ton]gue. 


They spoke to Bull his!"? father, El: 


‘Message of Yam, your! master, 
of your lord, Ruler Nahar: 


“Give up the god whom you obey, 
1.2 i 35 the one whom you obey, [Tempe]st! 
Give up Baal and his retinue, 
the Son of Dagan, whose gold I shall seize?” 


And Bull, his father, El, replied: 


‘Baal is your slave, O Yam; 
Baal is your slave, [Nahar]. 
The Son of Dagan is your prisoner: 


he will bring you tribute like the gods; 


gods answer’, M.S. Smith (1994: 266) and Pardee (1997c: 246)—contradicted by 
the sequel. I have put the vb with the second colon for English style. It serves 
double duty in the first colon. 

110. Translated thus on stylistic grounds. Lit. ‘afterwards’, ‘after’, adv. or conj. 
If so translated, to be construed as anacrusis. 

111. The problem of whether / is negative or asseverative is to be resolved as 
with a/ in l. 15 above (n. 102). 

112. Sc. Yam, on whose behalf they speak. Similarly in l. 36. 

113. Ug. b'Ikm, adnkm: ‘your’ includes all the assembled gods. No doubt the use 
of b‘Ikm is deliberately ironical in Baal's presence. 
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[ ] he will bring you offerings, like the sons of the Holy 
One.' 


Then Prince Baal was enraged! "^, 


In his hand he [seiz]ed a knife, 
in his right hand a weapon! "^. 


The divine assistants he [attacked"!!6]. 


1.2 i 40 His right hand A]nat seized; 
his left hand Athtart seized. 


‘How could you smite [the messengers of Yam"!!], 


the embassy of Ruler Nahar? 


The messenger cias[ps]''® a noble's sceptre; 


[ 19] 

the messenger between his shoulders!” (has) the word of 
his master 

and [ m): 

Then Prince Baal was enraged: 

‘The tendrils!?? of the v[ine ] 


114. Ug. ans. See Sznycer (1967), van Zijl (1975: 74-75; 1975b) and Caquot 
(1990). 

115. Ug. mSht...mhs. Van Selms (1970: 263) translates *meat-hammer... 
slaughtering-knife': Baal grabs the instruments from the table. 

116. Text ys [--]. Space for about two more letters. De Moor restores y3[u], ‘he 
raised [a weapon]'. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 132 n. a) suggest either y5[q/], ‘he 
fells’ or y3[At], ‘he attacks’. M.S. Smith (1994: 268) suggests the latter. 

117. The words mlak.ym are what we would expect in the lacuna beginning 1. 41. 
However, after allowing for [t‘] of [f]dt, there is insufficient room. Perhaps a word 
was omitted? 

118. Text vAb[ ]. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 132 n. b) propose y/ib[3]: 
‘attaches’. KTU? reads yhb[q], ‘embraces’. Either is plausible. 

119. There is room for up to four signs at the end of 1. 41, and perhaps 5 at the 
beginning of l. 42. 

120. A messenger would perhaps carry the tablet with the message in a 
distinctive pouch suspended from his neck. 

121. A further 12 or so signs are missing in total at the end of |. 42 and the begin- 
ning of l. 43. 

122. Ug. 3dmt. Sce Wyatt (1992c). De Moor (1987: 34) interprets this in seasonal 
manner (dating it to January!). In KTU 1.23.10 the Sdmt (not ‘terraces’ but ‘ten- 
drils’) are shorn from El in what is a figurative description of a premarital rite of 
circumcision. See n. 12 ad loc. Thus šdmt is a metaphor for a foreskin. In view of 
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[ ] the messengers of Yam, 
the embassy of Ruler Nahar.’ 


12 i 45 [Baal spoke,] 
[he lifted up his voice and cried:] 


‘I say to Yam your master, 
to your l[ord, Ruler Nahar ]: 


hear the word of Hadd the Avenger!?, 


1.2 ii (fragmentary, about 60 lines missing) 
1.2 iii* (entire column missing, about 60 lines)!24 
L2iv 1 S[ } 

[ ] 

[ ] I cannot drive out. 

If I see’ [ ] 


and with Yam is the sieve of destruction!^, 


By Yam I shall be worm-eaten" [ ] 
[and thanks to] Nahar (devoured by) maggots. 


this, are Il. 43-44 the first words of Baal's speech, before he gives a more measured 
answer in ll. 45-48? On this hypothesis, perhaps the tricolon is a coarse expletive, 
amounting to ‘Balls to Yam!” 

123. See Wyatt (1992a: 410 [§10]). The element gmr appears in various personal 
names: UT, 380 $19.592. 

124. Not to be confused with the column now identified as ‘KTU 1.2 iii’, which I 
suggested should be ‘iii b’ to distinguish it from the rest of the separate tablet, 
treated above. 

125. Ug. mnhlabd (no word-dividers): construed by Gibson (1978: 43) as mnhl, 
‘sieve’ (Ar. munhulu) and abd, ‘destruction’ (cf. Heb. ’abddn, "^ baddón). Perhaps to 
be compared to the allusions in KTU 1.6 ii «34», v 16 to a sieve (Kbrt). ‘My resting- 
place (repose) perished’: de Moor (1971a: 126; 1987: 38). *... against Yam; I shall 
destroy his dwelling’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 134). ‘And in Yam the calm suf- 
fered no diminution’: del Olmo (1981a: 174). ‘And in Yammu I will indeed destroy 
the resting place’: Pardee (1997c: 248). 

126. Ug. irtm. Construed as 1 sg. Gt of Vrmm, ‘be full of maggots’, in view of 
parallel t/*m (‘worms’), by de Moor (1971a: 133), followed by Dahood (1972: 340: 
§H 521 ). ‘I shall tie’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 134: Vrim). ‘Lungs (of death)’: 
Gibson (1978: 43). Cf. ‘breast (of death)’: M.S. Smith (1994: 321). 
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There" with a sword I shall destroy,""* 
1.2 iv 5 Ishall knock down!” (his) [houjses!*”’, 


Into the underworld will fall my strength, 
and into the dust my power!?!"!3? 


[From] his mouth his speech barely went!” forth, 
from his lips his word, 


127. I take it that Baal speaks of destroying Yam when he is in the underworld. 
He is expecting to die. The similarity of Yam to Mot is apparent. Both are prin- 
ciples of chaos. 

128. Ug. its. ‘I shall (will) destroy’: Bordreuil and Pardee (1993a: 63). and M.S. 
Smith (1994: 321, 332). Cf. Heb. Vats, nts and nts. ‘I was put (to the edge of the 
sword)’: de Moor (1987: 38). ‘Drawn are the swords (raised is the weapon)’: Aist- 
leitner (1964: 50). 

129. Ug. ansq. Ug. n¥q means ‘weapon’ (WUS: 216, §1867, Heb. neSeq: cf. ntq 
at KTU 1.4 viii 39: 217, $1876): may this be a denom. vb, ‘I shall strike? ‘I shall 
burn': Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 135), Bordreuil and Pardee (1993a: 63) and M.S. 
Smith (1994: 321, 332). Cf. Heb. nsq, ‘burn’ (wrongly classified as sig by BDB). 
But one does not bum with a sword! And hardly ‘I shall (will, had to) kiss" (WUS: 
216, $1866, Heb. naàsaq. Akk. nasáku), as for Gibson (1978: 43) and de Moor 
(1987: 38). f 

130. The word is pl., if correctly restored. Virolleaud (1935a: 30): [b(?)]h(?) rm. 
Bordreuil and Pardee (1993a: 63): [b]htm. KTU?: [pliti. This would be ‘(his two) 
temples’. M.S. Smith (1994: 319): ( Jit. CTA: (-?]htm. 

131. ‘My strength...my power’. Ug. ulny...'zmny. So also del Olmo (1981a: 
175: *my/our..."). Gibson (1978: 43): ‘The strength of us two...'. Bordreuil and 
Pardee (1993a: 63): ‘the strong...the powerful’. Similarly M.S. Smith (1994: 322). 
Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 135 and n. k): ‘the corpulent...the gigantic’. 

132. Aistleitner (1964: 50), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 135), Bordreuil and 
Pardee (1993a: 63), M.S. Smith (1994: 331) and Pardee (1997c: 248) interpret this 
difficult and damaged passage as a series of defiant threats uttered by Baal against 
Yam. It is an empty threat, however, for Baal is feeling sorry for himself, trussed 
up as a prisoner beneath Yam's throne. For del Olmo (1981a, p. 175), it is a 
narrative of Baal's violent response. For de Moor (1987: 38) it is a 1 p. narrative of 
Baal's submission. Ginsberg (1969: 130) has an unnamed goddess utter these 
words; de Moor (1987: 39 n. 173) and M.S. Smith (1994: 322) understand Athtart 
to be already present, and to speak in Il. 6-7. On the imagery of dust, mentioned so 
closely before Baal's rising up and triumphing over Yam, to obtain the kingship, 
see Brueggemann's important analysis (1972). 

133. Ug. lysa. In the sense that he scarcely has the energy to speak. Alternatively, 
‘his speech had scarcely gone forth’, with a sense of temporal immediacy. In this 
case the ‘and’ of 1.6 would be translated by ‘when’. 
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and he gave forth! his voice in groaning! 


beneath the throne of Prince Yam. 
And Kothar-and-Hasis spoke: 


*Indeed I say to you, O Prince Baal, 
I repeat, O Charioteer'** of the Clouds, 


now your foe, Baal, 
now your foe you must smite; 
now you must destroy your adversary! 


1.2 iv 10 Take your everlasting kingdom, 
your eternal dominion!” 


Kothar fashioned" two maces"^*, 
and he pronounced their names: 


‘You, your name is "Expeller"!??, 


134. Ug. wttn. Apparently 3 f. sg. in form, whence the introduction of Athtart or 
some other goddess by various commentators (see n. 132 above). Either correct to 
wytn, making Baal the subj. as above (cf. del Olmo [1981a: 175], proposing ntn or 
tn, after Gibson [1978: 43 n. 6]). Gibson (1978: 43) translates: ‘the utterance of his 
voice'—prosodically unlikely. Impersonal vb: Aistleitner (1964: 51): ‘a rumbling 
was heard’, similarly Bordreuil and Pardee (1993a: 63). 

135. Ug. yér. 'Groan': WUS 133, 81208, UT 465, 819.1985. ‘Sink down’, Véwr, 
Ar. éára: Gibson (1978: 43. 155). Cf. de Moor (1971a: 126, 134; 1987: 39). ‘Be 
enraged': Driver (1956: 165. Ar. wagru, but not p. 81, ‘sank’). 

136. Ug. r&b. ‘Charioteer’ rather than ‘rider’: Wyatt (1992a: 420-22 [§20]). The 
chariot itself would be the clouds. 

137. Ug. ynht. See Tropper (1995): ‘carve out’; R.M. Good (1985): ‘fashioned’, 
and identification of two radicals. ‘Fetched down’ (Gibson 1978: 43, 152), with ref. 
to Aram. nhét, ‘descended’. Cf. Heb. nahet pi. This approach understands Kothar to 
bring the weapons down to where Baal is, sc. beneath Yam's throne. The point is 
rather Kothar's manufacture of the weapons, which ensures their efficacy. Cf. his 
other constructional work: furniture and accoutrements for Athirat (KTU 1.4 i 23- 
43), the palace-temple for Baal (allusively in KTU 1.4 v 36 vi 35) and the bow for 
Aqhat (allusively in KTU 1.17 i 1-33). 

138. Ug. smd, here du. smdm. ‘Maces’, ‘clubs’ or ‘axes’? Cf. KTU 1.65.14. On 
divine weapons see del Olmo (1992d), Durand (1993), Bordreuil and Pardee 
(1993a: 67-68), M.S. Smith (1994: 339) and Wyatt (1998a). The precise identity is 
not certain, beyond the probability that the head of the weapon was ‘bound’ ( smd, 
Ar. damada) to the haft. For other etymologies see M.S. Smith (1994: 338-39). He 
himself (p. 322) reserves judgment: ‘weapons’. ‘Kothar forged two axes’: Wyatt 
(1996b: 136). 

139. Ug. ygrš, lit. ‘he expels’ or ‘let him expel’. The role of the weapon is indi- 
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Expeller, expel Yam, 
expel Yam from his throne, 
Nahar from the siege of his dominion! 


You must leap from the hand of Baal, 
like a falcon'® from his fingers. 


Strike the shoulders of Prince Yam, 
1.2 iv 15  thechest!*! of [Rul]er Nahar!’ 


The mace leapt from the hand of Baal, 
like a falcon from his fingers. 


It struck the shoulders of Prince Yam, 
the chest of Ruler Nahar. 


But Yam was strong: 
he did not flinch!*. 


His joints did not tremble; 
his visage was not discomposed. 


Kothar fashioned two maces, 


and he pronounced their names: !*? 


cated in its name. The giving of the name transmits the quality to the weapon, as in 
the case of naming people. 

140. Ug. nšr. ‘Falcon’ rather than ‘eagle’, unless it is supposed that the gods used 
eagles for falconry, in keeping with their heroic stature. Claims that falconry was 
not practised in the second millennium BCE (e.g. Reiter 1990) are frustrated by this 
passage and the episode in KTU 1.18 iv 17 and n. 51, whatever the species. See 
M.S. Smith (1994: 343-44). Ar. nasr, nisr, means ‘eagle’ or ‘vulture’, and perhaps 
generically ‘raptor’, ‘bird of prey’. 

141. Ug. bn ydm: lit. ‘between the two hands’. That is, on the back, || ktp (lit. ‘flat 
blade’), here scapula(e), or front, by extension of the ‘flatness’ motif to the front of 
the body. Cf. M.S. Smith (1994: 323): ‘torso... between the hands’, Wyatt (1996b: 
136): ‘trunk ...chest’, sc. the front rather than the back. On the expression bn ydm, 
see Loewenstamm (197 1a: 96-97). Blows on the front would be more probable than 
on the back with two opponents. Cf. the interchange between Siward and Ross in 
Macbeth V vii: ‘Had he his hurts before?’ ‘Ay, on the front’. 

142. Ug. ymk (Vmwh). Lit. ‘did not become low’. The idea is of reeling from the 
blow, or cowering, rather than falling. 

143. While this general introduction to the fashioning of two weapons makes 
sense at l. 11 above, it reads decidedly oddly in translation at this point. It is a 
rather mechanical use of a formula, without regard to the internal logic of the 
narrative. Perhaps in translation we should adjust: ‘Kothar fashioned a second mace 
| and he pronounced its name’. 
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‘You, your name is "All-Driver"!", 


All-Driver, drive Yam away, 
12 iv 20 drive Yam from his throne, 
Nahar from the siege of his dominion! 


You must leap from the hand of Baal, 
like a falcon from his fingers. 


Strike the skull of Prince Yam, 
the brow!*5 of Ruler Nahar! 


Let Yam collapse in a heap, 
and let him fall to the ground!’ 


Then the mace leapt from the hand of Baal, 
like a falcon from his fingers. 


It struck the skull of Prince Yam, 
1.2 iv 25 the brow of Ruler Nahar. 


Yam collapsed in a heap; 
he fell to the ground. 


His joints trembled, 
and his visage was discomposed. 


Baal gathered up!“ 
and drank <Prince>! Yam to the dregs!^*; 


144. Ug. aymr, explained as ay + mr (Vmry), ‘All-driving’, ‘Let it drive every- 
thing' (cf. M.S. Smith 1994: 343). 

145. Ug. bn ‘nm, lit. ‘between the eyes’. Note the matching pattern in II. 14, 21-2. 
See Avishur (1980). Cf. the same expression at KTU 1.3 vi 3. 

146. Ug. ygt. Or perhaps ‘collected him together’: the idea is of collecting chaff, 
a mirror image of Anat's treatment of Mot (KTU 1.6 ii 30-37). Or ‘dried up’ (sc. 
reduce to chaff), but this does not fit the drinking image. Yam is splattered about (a 
mixture of water-imagery and battlefield butchery). For both approaches cf. Heb. 
Vg5%, T qešaš (cit. BDB, 905 '[orig. be dried up?]'). ‘Stoop’: Margalit (1982a: 82- 
83 [note his previous discussion 1979—80: 82-83]), on the same etymology: 
*gleaning movement’. Usually translated ‘drag’ (Ar. qat ta): de Moor (1971a: 127; 
1987: 41), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 138), Gibson (1978: 44), del Olmo (198 la: 
177) and M.S. Smith (1994: 323, 351-52). *Rend': Ginsberg (1969: 131). The same 
V occurs at KTU 1.114.5. See n. 13 ad loc. 

147. The zbi requires to be restored here, in contrast to the usage above (KTU 1.2 
i 6-7 and n. 87). 

148. Ug. yit. ‘Drank’: Margalit (1982a: 82: Vsty, or ‘dried up’, Vit). 'Dis- 
membered’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 138), Ar. Satta, ‘separate, throw about’, 
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he exterminated Ruler Nahar. 
By name Athtart chided'? (him): 
‘Dry (him) up'??, O Valiant Baal! 


citing Obermann (1947: 205). Similarly M.S. Smith (1994: 323, 352-53) and 
Pardee (1997c: 249). ‘Laid him down’: Gibson (1978: 44; n. 9 ‘possibly “drank 
him down" "). ‘Reduced’: del Olmo (198 la: 177). 

149. Ug. tg'rm (Vg'r). Lit. ‘she rebuked (him)’, but the point is hardly to criticize 
Baal, but to exhort him to complete the task. On this vb see McCurley (1983: 46- 
52). For van Selms (1970: 266 n. 33, citing Macintosh 1969), tentatively wishing to 
make Athtart Yam’s wife (cf. the Eg. myth of Ashtart and the tribute of the sea, 
ANET, 17-18) it is precisely a rebuke. But this would hardly fit the sense of the fol- 
lowing bicolon. Athtart, here presumably paired with Anat (cf. KTU 1.2 i 40 
above) also embodies traits of a war-goddess (and huntress: KTU 1.92). In Eg. 
iconography she appears on horseback or in a chariot, with weapons (see Leclant 
1960). The character of the goddesses may perhaps be compared with that of camp- 
followers screaming defiance and insults at the enemy and shouting encouragement 
to their own men-folk. The present single combat is strictly a stylized act of war. 
The term is used of the porter in KTU 1.114.11. 

150. Ug. br. Imper. of ybt. To be explained as Vybr, cf. Heb. yābēš, Ar. yabasa, 
‘dry up’. (Ug. t = Ar. s may be considered a problem, but Ug. tdt = Ar. sadisa). 
Other suggestions are ‘shame’ (Vbwt, Heb. bá): Driver (1956: 82), Ginsberg 
(1969: 131), van Selms (1970: 266), del Olmo (1981a: 177) and de Moor (1971a: 
127; 1987: 41); ‘hail!’ or ‘destroy’: Aistleitner (1964: 52; WUS, 8609); or ‘tear 
apart’: Jirku (1962: 25); or ‘scatter’ (Vbt t, Ar. bat ta): Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 
139), Gibson (1978: 44), Xella (1982: 88), M.S. Smith (1994: 324) and Pardee 
(1997c: 249). Drying up is consistent with drinking (wvst, 1. 27), but none of the 
other options is. Margaret Barker has drawn my attention to a remarkable bicolon at 
Isa. 19.5, which strikingly confirms the approach adopted here, and again illustrates 
the fidelity at least of theme and often of vocabulary, with which the Heb. preserves 
the Ug. tradition: 


wnistü-mayim méhayvam And drunk are the waters (of) { from] Sea, 
wnahar yeh®rab w*yábes and River is dehydrated [and dried up]. 


The text is that of MT; the translation incorporates the points outlined below. The 
second colon is overloaded (imbalance between cola: the pattern should be 
a:b::bi:a1). The precise nuance of yeh‘rab is not easy to determine, since it opens 
up three possibilities, depending on the radical chosen. See discussion at Wyatt 
(1996b: 85-86) where I have considered the sense of yeh‘rdb in Ps. 106.9, and 
concluded that it is Nhrb III, ‘attack, smite down’, rather than hareb | or II, ‘be dry’. 
Here it is understood to be either of these (1 or II), and is either glossed by, or is a 
gloss on, vábet. If the latter, then the same vb is used in the Ug. and Heb. texts. 
That it is this rather than V Il! is required by the parallelism. Note that while 
‘drinking’ is a normal fate for water, ‘drying up’ is an explicit negation of its 
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Dry (him) up, O Charioteer of the Clouds! 


For our captive is Pr[ince Yam], 
1.2 iv 30 [for] our captive is Ruler Nahar!’ 


Then B[aal] went out [ ] 
Valiant Baal dried him up, 

and [ ] 

“Yam is indeed dead! 

Baal will rul[e T 


(7 unintelligible lines, followed by gap) 


essence. Note that the article should be omitted from Ahavvan: (as it is before nahar), 
yielding the binomial Yam-Nahar of Ugaritic usage. I have also suggested in the 
translation the omission of the mé-, but this is uncertain. Note the miniature 
chiasmus mym... yn. 
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KTU 1.3-1.4: Baal' s Palace 


1.3 i (about 25 lines missing) 


13 i 1 Donotlower[ | 


Radaman! served Vali[ant] Baal; 
he waited on the Prince, Lord of Earth. 


13 i 5 he arose and served, 
and gave him to eat: 


he carved a breast in his presence, 
with a jaw-shaped knife? fillets of fatling. 


He busied himself and poured, 
and gave him to drink: 


13 i 10 heputacup in his hands, 
a goblet? in both his hands— 


a great chalice, mighty to behold, 
a drinking-vessel" of the inhabitants? of heaven, 


1. Text prdmn. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 153) take as one word, and con- 
sider it a name of Hurrian formation in -enni. Others treat the p as copula (UT 465, 
819.1991 and WUS 251, 82178) followed by the name, which is compared with Gk 
Rhadamanthys: thus de Moor (1987: 2 n. 9). On Rhadamanthys see Graves (1960: 
I, 294). Gibson cites Akk. Radmànu (Tallqvist [1938: 185]). He appears to be a 
minor deity here. Pardee (1988b: 1; cf. 1997c: 249 n. 68) takes prdmn to be part of 
the preceding syntactic unit. See also Astour 1998. 

2. Ug.hrb miht. Explained by Chenet (1939-40) with reference to lh (= Heb. 
lehi), ‘jaw’, as with the curved blade of a harpe (= /irb!). Several bronze harpes 
have been recovered from Ugarit. Archaeologically, the harpe is derived from flint- 
in-wood sickles, and even elegantly chiselled flint ones, themselves undoubtedly 
modelled on jawbones. See Gopher and Tsuk (1991: xvii, xxxiv). Preferable to 
‘salted’ (mih = Heb. melah): thus Gibson (1978: 46), de Moor (1987: 3) and Pardee 
(1988b: 2). ‘Good’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 154 n. h), with same etymology. 

3. Ug. krpn, a term surviving in ‘carafe’. 

4. ‘To behold, a drinking-vessel’: text ridn, separated as ri (cf. *r'y, Heb. rà'á), 
dn (Ar., Akk. dannu). Thus Gibson (1978: 46), del Olmo (1981a: 179), Xella 
(1982: 97) and de Moor (1987: 3). Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 155 n. m) treat it as 
one word, and take it to be the name of the cup (‘Ra’idan’). On the indivisibility of 
ridn see Dietrich and Loretz (1987b: 27 n. 3) and Watson (1988: 50). 

5. Ug. mt: lit ‘people, men’. Perhaps ‘of heroic size’? ‘Furnishings’: Pardee 
(1997c: 250). 
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a holy cup, which women might not see, 
13 i 15 agoblet which (even) a wife could not look upon’. 


A thousand measures? it took from the winevat," 
ten thousand (draughts) it took'? from the barrel. 


He arose, intoned and sang, 
the cymbals in the minstrel’s hands; 


13 i 20 he sang, the chorister of beautiful voice, 
concerning Baal in the uttermost parts of Saphon. 


Baal contemplated his daughters: 
he looked at Pidray!! the daughter of Light"? 


6. Ug. atrt: following the etymology of Margalit 1990. Or (as others): 
' Athirat'. But *wife' provides a better parallel to att in previous colon. See also next 
note. 

7. The rationale behind such a cultic restriction may have been that as women 
menstruated, they were always in danger of ritual pollution. If the institution of the 
Marzihu (cf. KTU 1.114; 1.3 i 9) lies behind the imagery, membership of this 
appears to have been restricted to men. (In this case, why are Anat and Athtart pre- 
sent? Perhaps as virgin huntresses, they are supposedly free of this polluting restric- 
tion. This is hard to square with Anat's activity in KTU 1.10 iii and 1.11, but in 
1.13.31 she apparently bears without conceiving, thus preserving her virginity.) 
However, there is no question of the present scene being of this kind, since Baal 
evidently eyes his daughter-wives a few lines later. But this leaves the point about 
the restriction concerning the presence of women and goddess quite unresolved, 
except that while it is quite possible that women were excluded from some ritual 
procedures, goddesses could hardly be. 

8. Ug. kd. Lit. ‘jugs’. Cf. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 155 n. o). 

9. Ug. hmr. The same term occurs at KTU 1.23.6, and is to be read at KTU 
1.15 iv 23, v 6. Del Olmo (1992: 128) reads it at KTU 1.108.10. It is not ‘new 
wine' (cf. de Moor 1971a: 78) but rather the container holding wine (Dahood 1964: 
408-409; 1972: 186 §II 199). On del Olmo's approach, it could mean the contents 
of the vat, by extension. 

10. Ug. ymsk. Lit. ‘mixed’. I take the cup to be the subject: this is a measure of 
its capacity. 

11. Ug. pdry. 'Fatty' (cf. Heb. peder) or 'Cloudy' (cf. Milik 1958: 252-54, cit- 
ing Astour 1969: 11), but not ‘Thunder’ (cf. Dussaud 1932: 292 n. 6; Virolleaud 
1938: 10; Ginsberg 1969: 131 n. 12: *Flashie, Lightningette' and Astour 1969: 10). 
To this name cf. Gk Phaedra (Phaidra: Astour 1967: 267 n. 1), Pandrosos ('All- 
Bedewing’), with Erse (Ersé, [Ug. arsy]) and Aglauros a daughter of Cecrops: 
Astour (1969) and Pandora (‘All-Gifts’, Harrison 1955: 280-85); as an earth-god- 
dess Pandora may also be compared to Arsiy (qv. col. iii l. 7). Pidray is identified 
with Hur. Hebat (van der Toorn [1995], consort of Baal's Hur. counterpart Teshup) 
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13 i 25 and also at Taliy!’ the daugh[ter] of Shower. 


Pidra<y>’!+ certainly [kne]w 
whether the [perfec]t brides [ ] 


(about 14 lines missing) 


3 ii (about 25 lines missing) 
[Virgin Anat ] 
13 ii 1 [likea kid ] 


the perfumes of seven tamarisks", 
the odour of coriander 
and murex.!ó 


Anat closed the doors of the house 
13 ii 5 and she met the divine assistants at the foot of the 
mountain. 


And lo, 
Anat fought in the valley; 


in KTU 1.47.17 = KTU 1.118.16 = RS 20.24.16. These combinations invite a com- 
parison between Eve (havvah, *havvat, cf. Hebat!) and Pandora, the more tempting 
as the latter becomes a primal woman in later tradition. Akk. 4Pj-iq-di-r[i-ya] 
appears as an epithet of Ishtar: Deimel (1914: $2988), Virolleaud (1938: 9 n. 1), 
van der Toom (1995: col. 745). (Lf the name Pandora is related to Ug. pdrv, its Gk 
explanation will be a later folk-etymology.) 

12. Or: ‘dawn’ according to Astour (1969: 11). Pardee (1988b: 3): ‘dew’. 

13. To this name, tly, ‘Dewy’, from // (Heb. fal ), ‘dew’, cf. Gk Thalia, the 
muse of comedy. 

14. Is the y missing through haplography, or is pdr another (m.) deity? 

15. Ug. bnt, restored on the basis of KTU 1.7.35, is probably to be explained 
with reference to Akk. binu, Syr. bind, ‘tamarisk’; cf. Akk. binitu, ‘tamarisk wood’, 
AHw, 126-27. Cf. CAD, II, 238. A translation such as ‘daughters’ does not fit. See 
n. 8 to KTU 1.124.8. Cf. the different construction by Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 
157), ‘seven young girls wiped her’, to preserve this sense. Del Olmo (1981: 180) 
similar. Gibson (1978: 47): *henna enough for seven girls'. De Moor (1987: 5): *the 
seven girls (put) henna (on her)'. The seven tamarisks may have been different var- 
ieties whose oils were blended. 

16. The identity of anhbm is not certain. But it appears to be a maritime prod- 
uct. I have followed DLU, 38. Cf. also de Moor (1968: 214-15) and Renfroe (1992: 
80-81). It is hard to imagine that the odour of murex (dead) was pleasant! It is bet- 
ter construed, as here, with the tamarisk and coriander in parallel as sources of 
scent, and the murex following as a source of coloration. 
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she battled between the two towns.!” 


She smote the people of the sea-shore!®: 
she destroyed the men of the sunrise. 


Beneath her like balls were hea[ds]; 
13 ii 10 above!’ her like locusts” were palms?!, 
like grasshoppers” heaps? of palms of warriors. 


17. There is no need to give this a strictly geographical location (such as 
between Ugarit and Minet el Beida [ancient Mahadu, Ug. mid), as supposed for 
example by de Moor (19712: 94 n. 3; 1987: 5 n. 25). As war-goddess Anat would 
no doubt in theory be quite impartial in her visitation of misery on all combatant 
armies. She revels in destruction for its own sake. Cf. KTU 1.13.7 [14], where 
*your warriors' appear to be soldiers in the goddess's service (sc. warriors), not just 
enemy soldiers. Thus the two towns would represent any two communities at war. 
There seems to be a broad cosmological scenic representation here, with Anat 
descending a mountain, presumably Aruru (KTU 1.10 iii 29-30) or Inbubu (cf. 
KTU 1.13.9-10), parts of the Saphon massif, involving two towns in the plain 
below, with further references to the limits of the world, the sea and the sunrise. 
Thus the scene is the paradigm of the war-goddess's martial role. 

18. Ug. hp y[m]. Text reads Ap y'[ ], where only one set of strokes of the y sur- 
vive (visible as h). Most interpret hp ym as 'sea-shore': (Heb. hôp vam). See de 
Moor (1971a: 88; 1987: 5), Driver (1956: 85, 140 and n. 6: Ar. hifafu [cit. as -á-], 
Akk. hápu) and del Olmo (1981a: 181, 553; Ar. hayfu, hifafu). The sea-shore is the 
west, while the sar Sps, the ‘emergence of the sun’, is the east. However, despite 
their translation, Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 158 n. i) recognize the problem, since 
Ar. hafa corresponds to Heb. hôp. See also Lloyd (1994: 158 and n. 22). Driver's 
cognates seem to make these reservations unnecessary. The same term appears in 
KTU 1.23.30 (reading h'p ym rather than gp ym). The merismus of the bicolon 
means ‘all men from east to west’. 

19. Or ‘about’. She no doubt wore them strapped to her clothes, and perhaps in 
garlands around her neck. 

20. The image is one of huge numbers. 

21. Body-counts were achieved in antiquity by severing the right hands (the 
weapon hand) of the dead. Occasionally penises were severed, since circumcision 
could indicate ethnicity. Cf. 1 Sam. 18.25-27. Examples of both are shown in 
reliefs at Medinat Habu. 

22. Ug. gsm. The parallel irbym requires something like a grasshopper. Cf. Ar. 
qasám. Aram. qanisá, ‘locust’ (Ar. qamasa, ‘hop, jump’). See de Moor (197 La: 90- 
91). His later version, ‘like scales of a plane-tree’ (1987: 5), is far less convincing. 
Cf. Driver (1956: 85) and Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 159 n. 1) for similar phytolog- 
ical treatments. For a further example of a simile between an army and a swarm of 
locusts see Joel 2.3-11. 

23. Ug. érmn. Driver (1956: 85, 142 n. 28: Ar. 'arrama, ‘heaped up’, but ‘ is not 
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She fixed heads to her back; 
she attached palms to her girdle. 


Her knees she stee[ped] in the blood of soldiers; 
13 ii 15  herthighs? in the gore?? of warriors. 


With shafts" she drove out the old men"; 


with the string of her bow the townsfolk"*. 


And lo, 
Anat came to her house; 
the goddess went down to her palace? 


é), ‘piled in heaps’ (cf. Heb. '^remá, ‘heap’); similarly del Olmo (1981a: 181): ‘ina 
swarm’. Gibson (1978: 47, 155: Ar. garima, ‘paid a debt’): ‘avenging’. 

24. Ug. hiqm. The term is du. from Vhiq, ‘divide’, and may denote ‘thighs’ or 
‘buttocks’ (thus de Moor 1971a: 88, 92; 1987: 6). Less convincingly ‘skirts’ 
(MHeb. háliiq, ‘underwear’): Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 159), Gibson (1978: 47). 
‘Neck’: Pardee (1997c: 250). 

25. Ug. mm‘. ‘Gore’ (Ar. mda, ‘flow’): Gibson (1978: 47, 151). ‘Entrails’: del 
Olmo (198 1a: 181: Ar. màá'a, and Heb. me'á: entrails). I have chosen the former on 
prosodic grounds: ‘blood...gore’ is a better parallel. Hardly ‘pus’ or other such 
bodily secretions (Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 159). 

26. Ug. mtm. Lit. ‘with (a) rod(s)’. Reasonably interpreted as arrows in the light 
of the following colon. De Moor (1987: 7) translates ‘staff’, and has Anat use the 
stave of her bow as a cudgel in the following colon. But ks/ is rather ‘tendon’ and 
therefore ‘bow-string’, fitting the bow of the following colon (I. 16). Watson 
(1976c: 373) draws attention to this, since it was over a bow, subsequently 
destroyed, that Anat had Aqhat murdered. Had she recovered it or obtained a sub- 
stitute in the missing end of the story? There is no need to think that it was the same 
bow. Driver (1956: 85, 160 and n. 30), ‘tottering’, of the old men (Heb. mát). 

27. Ug. šbm. ‘Old men’: cf. Heb. sáb: Gibson (1978: 47, 158). These, with the 
women and children of the town (mdni) would be non-combatants, caught up in 
Anat's enactment of total war. Lloyd (1994: 159): ‘captives’ (Heb. sbi). But see 
Virolleaud (1938: 19 n. 2). Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 159); *young men' (Ar. 
Sabb). Discussion and further references in de Moor (1971a: 92). ‘(potential) cap- 
tors’: Pardee (1997c: 250). 

28. ‘Opponents’: Pardee (1997c: 250). 

29. Or ‘temple’: the cultic overtones are paramount here. Sc. Anat’s temple. No 
such temple is known. Anat may have had a shrine on Mt Saphon or its subordinate 
summit Inbubu, though the narrative here oscillates confusingly between mountain- 
and-valley and urban setting. Saadé (1979) has identified the following temples at 
Ugarit: the palace chapel (*Hurrian sanctuary’) (p. 115), the Baal and Dagan tem- 
ples (pp. 133-41), a possible anonymous temple (pp. 146-47), sanctuaries at 
Mahadu (Minet el Beida) (p. 151) and temples of Athtart and Reshef (textual allu- 
sions) (p. 179). The ‘temple aux rhytons' was discovered after he had published. 
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But she was not sated with her fighting in the valley, 
1.3 ii 20 (nor her) battling between the towns. 


She set chairs for warriors, 
she put tables for armies, 
footstools for heroes. 


Fiercely? she fought and looked; 
Anat battled and considered. 


13 ii 25 Her liver shook with laughter; 
her heart was filled with joy, 
the liver of Anat with triumph, 


as she steeped her knees in the blood of soldiers, 
her thighs in the gore of warriors; 


until she was sated she fought in the house, 
13 ii 30 she battled between the tables. 


From the house the blood of soldiers was wiped clean; 
oil of peace was poured into?! a bowl. 


Virgin Anat washed her hands, 
her fingers the Beloved of the Powerful One®. 


[She] washed her hands of?? the blood of warriors, 
13 ii 35  her[fin]gers of the gore of soldiers. 


She [set] the chairs in order, 
the tables in rows. 
Footstools she set by footstools.** 


30. Ug. mid. Lit. ‘much’. 

31. Or ‘from’. I have translated the vb as passive, because Anat can hardly be 
the subj. Cf. KTU 1.16 iii 1; 1.101.14. 

32. Ug. ybmt limm (var. ymmt limm). On this epithet and this explanation see 
Wyatt (1992a: 417-19 §17). A kinship explanation (see Walls 1992: 94-107) seems 
to offer no theological significance. 

33. Ug. b. ‘Of, free of’ rather than ‘in’ (as for Pardee 1997c: 251). Unless we 
are to imagine Anat engaging in a particularly ghoulish washing in the blood and 
gore of her victims before the lustrations which follow. But against this see l. 31. 

34. In the preceding scene Anat has acted as the war-goddess, indeed as the per- 
sonification of war itself. Her glee is the personification of the frenzy of the warrior 
and the removal of all social restraints. Those killed are not necessarily just the 
enemies of Ugarit, but the troops of both sides in a battle (n. 17 above). Why does 
she engage in two battles, the second of a theatrical kind? See Lloyd (1996) for the 
interesting theory that the first is a ‘real’ battle (that is, war as actually conducted), 
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She drew water and she washed herself, 
(with) dew of heaven, 
oil of earth, 

1.3 ii 40  therain of the [Char]ioteer of the Clouds, 
dew which heaven poured on her, 
[rai]n with which the stars anointed her. 


13 ii 1 She made herself beautiful with murex 
whose source is [a thousand acres] in the sea, 


[ J” 
(about 20 lines missing) 


[He took his lyre in his hand,] 
13 iii 5 [he] clasped the bull-shaped instrument” to his breast, 
singing" of the loves of Valiant Baal, 


while the second is its ensuing ritual counterpart, carried on in the temple to resolve 
the conflicts which war has raised. Here prisoners would be killed under controlled, 
and therefore ideal conditions, the world ritually put to rights, and the whole untidy 
mess purified by cultic procedures. On the principle of ritual serving this function 
see J.Z. Smith (1981: 124-25). 

35. Lines 1-3 occur on a small fragment (RS 2.[014]), quite detached from the 
rest of KTU 1.3. The same fragment supplies the closing lines of col. iv. (See 
Virolleaud 1938: Pil. II. VI; CTA, Figs. 8 [bottom]. 11 [top], pll. IV, V). 

36. Ug. [-]3t rimt. In KTU 1.7.22, which appears to be a quotation of this line, 
the vb is f., tt, but the context following here requires a m. sense. Is it to be cor- 
rected to m'st? See next n. The singer at KTU 1.3 i 18-22 is m. Cf. also KTU 1.17 
vi 32-33. Cf. however at KTU. 1.101.17-18, where it is apparently Anat who sere- 
nades Baal, while in KTU 1.16 i 29, 39, I have rendered rtmint, the putative name of 
Keret's daughter, as ‘the lyre-player’, explained at n. 155 to KTU 1.15 iii 12. On 
rimt, which perhaps alludes to a bull's head on the sounding-box of a harp, such as 
the one discovered at Ur, see Watson (1996a: 78). Note also the discussion by 
Pardee (1988a: 151 and n. 179). The term may alternatively allude to the material 
(sc. bull-horn) from which the instrument is made, or even to an instrument formed 
of the entire bull's skull, with the horns providing the frame. Ug. rim, Akk. rêmu, 
Heb. ëm, means ‘aurochs, wild bull. Since the term rimt occurs in parallel to 
knr, ‘lyre’, it is not to be translated as ‘harp’ or any instrument other than a lyre. but 
is rather to be seen as further defining Anr. I have attempted to reflect this need in 
my version. 

37. The pt. is m. (rir), while the preceding vb is usually restored as f. on the 
basis of KTU 1.7.22 (previous n.). KTU*: t]&t (in Roman). Cf. Virolleaud (1938: 
29): m(?)st (sc. m|?]$t). Since the minstrel is male in col. i, it seems likely that the 
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the desire of Pidray daughter of Light, 
the affection of Taliy daughter of Shower, 
the love? of Arsiy?? daughter of Snatcher-for-ever". 


‘As divine assistants enter in*!; 


1.3 ii 10  atthe feet of Anat bow and fall down; 
pay her homage and honour her, 


and speak to Virgin Anat, 
say to the Beloved of the Powerful One: 


"Message of Valiant Baal, 
word of Valiant Warrior": 


same is the case here. There are after all 20 lines of text missing following the last 
mention of Anat in col. iii 1. The singer is Anat according to Caquot and Sznycer 
(1974: 159 n. b: they correct the vb to (37), Gibson (1978: 48), de Moor (1987: 8) 
and Lloyd (1994: 166); and in the following lines it is possible to imagine the mes- 
sengers interrupting Anat's singing. I have taken it that the singing is going on 
while Baal gives his messengers their instructions, and therefore not in Anat's pres- 
ence. She reacts from afar to their approach later, in col. iii 32-35. An appeal to 
KTU 1.101.16-17 (where Anat apparently sings—cf. n. 17 ad loc.) may be coun- 
tered with an appeal to the more immediate text, KTU 1.3 i 20. 

38. ‘Desire...affection...love’: Ug. yd, ahbt, dd. All the terms probably carry 
specifically sexual overtones. 

39. Cf. Gk Erse. The Ug. arsy, epithetal from ars, here ‘earth’ = ‘underworld’. 
The third of the triad. The Gk goddesses here named are evidently of WS origin. 
See Astour (1969). In KTU 1.47.23 = KTU 1.118.22 = RS 20.24.22, Arsiy is 
identified with Allatum, that is, Ereshkigal, goddess of the underworld in the 
Babylonian pantheon. 

40. Ug. y'bdr. 'Snatcher-for-Ever' (evidently m. form) I take to be an epithet of 
Mot. For this explanation, construing as y'b + dr, see Astour (1969: 13): he cites 
Ar. wa'aba, ‘take (everything). De Moor (1971: 84), pursuing the seasonal argu- 
ment, translates ‘(the girl of) the ample flowing’, citing Ar. wa'b, ‘wide, vast’, wa 
‘ib, ‘ample’, and Ar. darra, ‘flow copiously’. Cf. del Olmo (1981a: 560), ‘spring’. 
“Wide world’, and so on: Driver (1956: 165 and n. 21), citing Ar. wa ‘iba, ‘was 
spacious’ and Ar. dauru, ‘circuit’ or dáru, ‘house, court, country’. 

41. Text km élmm w ‘rbn. The presence of the copula w suggests that something 
has been omitted, and the evident comparison supports this. Perhaps something 
like: 


[... | as divine assistants 
and enter in 


is to be understood. 
42. On the title aliy grdm see Wyatt (1992a: 405 §2). 
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1.3 ii 15 ‘Bury war in the earth; 
set strife in the dust: 


pour a libation into the midst of the earth, 
honey from a jar into the midst of the steppe. 


Grasp your spear (and) your mace: 


let your feet hasten towards me, 
13 iii 20  letyourlegs hurry to me! 


For I have a word that I would say to you, 
a message that I would repeat to you: 


a word of tree and whisper of stone, 


the sighing of the heavens to the earth, 
13 iii 25 ofthe deep to the stars, 


I understand the thunder 
which the heavens do not know, 


a word unknown to men, 
and which the multitudes of the earth do not understand. 


Come, 

and I shall reveal it 

in the midst of my divine mountain, Saphon, 
13 iii 30 inthe sanctuary*, 


on the mountain of my inheritance, 


in Paradise™, on the height of victory.**’”’ 


Lo, 
Anat caught sight of the (two) gods. 


At this her feet trembled; 


43. This language is clearly cultic, identifying a sanctuary (probably in Ugarit) 
with the cosmic mountain. 

44. Cf. Wyatt (1996b: 40). 

45. The double line scored across the tablet at this juncture seems to refer the 
reader back to a formulaic passage omitted here. See the instruction written in such 
a context after KTU 1.4 i 43, v 41 and the single line after 1. 43. Cf. also at KTU 1.4 
viii 45. Contra de Moor (1987: 10 n. 53), I take it that what is missing here is a 
brief statement that the messengers departed and approached Anat. 'Height': Ug. 
gb'. Cf. KTU 1.10 iii 28 n. 32. Elsewhere srrt, *uttermost parts' is used, as at KTU 
1.4 v 55. 
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her tendons*é snapped about her. 


Above, her face sweated, 
13 iii 35 the tendons of her back contracted, 
(as did) the muscles*’ of her shoulders. 


She lifted up her voice and cried: 
‘Why have Gupan and Ugar come? 


What manner of enemy has arisen against Baal, 
of foe against the Charioteer of the Clouds? 


Surely I smote the Beloved of El, Yam? 
Surely I exterminated Nahar, the mighty god? 


L3 iii 40 Surely I lifted up? the dragon, 
I overpowered him? 


I smote the writhing serpent, 
Encircler?-with-seven-heads! 


I smote the Beloved of El, Arsh??, 


46. Ug. ksl. Cf. this term as bow-string in KTU 1.3 ii 16. ‘Loin’ (WUS 154, 
$1357), del Olmo (1981a: 567): Heb. kesel, Aram. kisla, Ar. kislu, Akk. kaslu. 

47. Ug. ans. ‘Moving part of the body’: WUS 28, 8320. ‘Muscle, tendon’: DLU, 
41. Hardly to be compared to Heb. nāšê (thus del Olmo 1981a: 515), ‘sciatic 
nerve'! Taken as a vb: '(her spine) goes weak": Pardee (1997c: 252). 

48. Ug. liXtbm, Nibm. Lifting him up bodily (as in wrestling?) indicates Anat's 
superior strength. See Barr (1973) and Day (1985: 14 n. 32). Cf. KTU 1.83.8. 
Against this view see Pardee (1984; 1997c: 252 and n. 92): ‘I have bound the 
dragon's jaws'. 

49. Ug. Slyt, as at KTU 1.5 i 3. I follow the proposal of Margalit (1980: 90) to 
explain this as S of N1wt (cf. Heb. Iwt, ‘enwrap, envelop’). As an epithet for a 
dragon this is preferable to ‘tyrant’ (s/t: Watson 1977: 274-75; del Olmo 1981a: 
629; WUS 306, 82612: Akk. salatu, Ar. salita, Eth. Salata, Heb. alat [cf. Salit!}). 
Dragons frequently encircle treasures which they guard, such as the golden fleece 
or the golden apples of the Hesperides. Yam, like Ocean ( Q2keavog), is a serpentine 
earth-surrounder, a Uroborus. 

50. This character appears with a dragon at KTU 1.6 vi 51 as an enemy of 
Shapsh during her (nightly) subterranean journey, there driven away by Kothar. Is 
Arsh comparable to the Eg. Apepi, who threatened Ra nightly, and was beaten off 
by Seth, or even to Ammut, the devourer of BD? Margalit (1980: 199-200: a + r$, 
‘Sprayer’) suggests that he or she may be a whale. Cf. n. 14 to KTU 1.5 i 15. There 
is nothing in the text to justify supposing that Arsh is bovine in form or is another 
name for ‘El’s calf Atik' (thus Day 1985: 81; Batto 1995: 320). Day's broader 
argument, that Arsh is the prototype of Behemoth (see also Batto 1995: col. 320), 
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I finished off El’s calf, Atik?!, 


13 iii 45  Ismote El’s bitch??, Fire, 
I exterminated El’s daughter, Flame? 


I fought for the silver, 
I took possession of the gold 


13 iv 1 of those who drove Baal from the heights of Saphon, 
knocking him like a bird from his perch™, 
(who) drove him from the throne of his kingship, 
from the back-rest, 
from the siege of his dominion?. 


What manner of enemy has risen against Baal, 
of foe against the Charioteer of the Clouds?’ 


13 iv 5 The divine assistants replied; 
they answered her: 


*No enemy has risen against Baal, 
nor foe against the Charioteer of the Clouds! 


“Message of Valiant Baal; 
Word of Valiant Warrior: 


seems to go beyond the evidence, however tempting. De Moor (1971: 242) admits 
defeat on the problem, which is perhaps wise counsel. Pardee’s (1997c: 252 and n. 
93) treatment (‘’AriSu [Demander]’) is interesting. 

St. Ug. ‘tk. A mythological figure mentioned only here. Perhaps to be linked to 
biblical Behemoth? So Day (1985: 181) and Batto (1995: col. 320). ‘Binder’: 
Pardee (1997c: 252). 

52. To Ug. klbt il, cf. Gk KepBepos, the three-headed guardian of the under- 
world. If there is a link between the two, as suggested by Gaster (1961: 239), the 
gender has changed. KTU 1.19 i 10 may preserve a congener in klb ilnm, though I 
have construed it differently. See n. 183 ad loc. 

53. Ug. dbb. Or perhaps ‘Fly’? Cf. de Moor (1981-82: 114-15). Perhaps to be 
related to the dbbm of KTU 1.169.1? De Moor notes the demonic associations of 
flies. West (1995: 281) identifies ‘Fire’ and ‘Flame’, and further associates them 
with the Lamashtu demoness, who appears in some Akk. texts (e.g. RS 
17.155[.27]). 

54. This idiom survives as a Heb. variant in Prov. 27.8, and is preserved more 
closely in 1QH 4.8. 

55. These lines hint at a previous deposition of Baal from his throne. The extant 
narrative however suggests no such thing with certainty, though cf. the wording at 
KTU 1.1 iv 24-25. But disharmonies and uncertainties of this kind point to a com- 
plex prehistory to the tradition. 
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‘Bury war in the earth, 
set strife in the dust, 


1.3 iv 10  poura libation into the midst of the earth, 
honey from a jar into the midst of the steppe. 


Grasp your spear (and) your mace, 
let you feet [hast]en towards me, 
let your legs hurry to me! 
[For I have a word] that I would say to you, 
a message [that I would repeat to you]: 
[a word of] tree 
1.3 iv 15 and a whisper of [stone], 


[a word unkno]wn to me[n], 
[and which the multitudes of the ea]rth [do not] 
understand: 

the si[ghing of the heavens to the ear]th, 

of the deep t[o the stars]. 

[I understand the lightning] 

which [the heavens] do not know: 

[come, and I shall] re[veal it] 

[in the midst of] my [div]ine mountain Saphon, 
1.3 iv 20 inthe sanc[tuary], 

[on the mountain of] my [in]heritance. 

And Virgin [A]nat replied; 

the Be[loved of] the Powerful One responded: 


»»5 


‘I myself shall bury war [in the earth]; 
[I shall] set strife in the dust. 


I shall pour [a libation] into the midst of the earth, 
1.3 iv 25 honey [from a jar] into the mid[st of the st]eppe. 


Let Baal set his rope* [in the heavens], 
Let [the Charioteer of the Clou]ds kindle his [light]ning. 


56. The term is usually construed as relating to harness. See R.M. Good (1984), 
Watson (1986; 1996a: 76) and discussion at KTU 1.4 iv 4-5, nn. 121, 122. Here a 
shaft of lightning is the harness of Baal's chariot. Contrast Pardee (1997c: 253 and 
n. 95). He translates ‘watering devices’, explained from Vdly, ‘draw water’. This is 
a good alternative. 
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I shall bury war in the earth; 
I shall set strife [in the d]ust. 


I shall pour a libation into the midst of the earth*”’, 
honey from a jar into the midst of the st[eppe]. 
Further, another thing I shall say: 

Go, go! attendants of the gods! 

You may delay, 

but I shall hurry 


to the mountain"? of the remotest gods, 
Inbub of the remotest chthonian gods: 


two layers beneath the springs of the earth, 

three expanses of the depths.’ 

Then 

she set her face indeed towards Baal in the heights of 
Saphon, 

a thousand miles away, 

ten thousand leagues off. 


The coming of his sister Baal saw, 
the approach of his?? father’s daughter. 


He dismissed the women from his presence; 


he set an ox before her, 
a fat ram also in front of her. 


She drew water and washed herself, 
(with) dew of heaven, 

oil of earth, 

dew which hea[ven pour]ed on her, 
rain with which the stars anointed her. 


She made herself beautiful with murex, 
[whose] source is a thousand acres in the s[ea]. 


(about 15 lines missing) 


57. Text aws. Read ars. 
58. Text uér. Read lór. 
59. Sc. El as father of Baal. Alternatively, ‘her father’s daughter’. 
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[There is no] house for [Baal like the gods,] 
[nor dwelling] like the sons of A[thirat.] 
[El has a home,] 


his sons [have shelters; ]9? 
[the Great Lady-who-tramples-Y am*' has] a home, 


60. Usually construed as ‘El’s house is the shelter of his sons etc.’, all the 
deities dwelling in El’s house. See, e.g., Gibson (1978: 52), de Moor (1971a: 110; 
1987: 15) and cf. Pardee (1997c: 253). While this is a possible reading, and seems 
at first glance to be the sense of the text, it leaves some problems unresolved. It 
would mean that none of the other second level deities have their own homes, 
because they all live with their parents. De Moor rationalizes, on the ground that 
Baal is El's son-in-law (1987: 15 n. 75). This would suggest a matrilocal marriage- 
system, in which the son goes to live with the wife's parents (cf. Jacob in Aram). 
But I do not believe that this (and a change in practice) is the point of the narrative 
here. It is all intended to contrast with the climactic achievement of Baal in gaining 
his own palace-temple. Therefore his complaint is best interpreted as meaning that 
all the other deities (down to his own daughter-wives!) have homes, but he, like the 
son of man, has nowhere to lay his head. But the sequel will put things right! My 
sense is tenable if each dwelling (mtb, mzil) from [mtb il] in 1. 48 is recognized as 
cs., with gen. of the owners following. Cf. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 172-73): 
*Baal has no house like the gods,| nor court like the sons of Athirat,| nor dwelling 
like El,| (nor) shelter like his sons,| nor dwelling like Lady Athirat of the Sea,| nor 
dwelling for..." (his daughter-wives being dispossessed like himself ). This is also 
preferable to the usual sense understood. 

61. Ug. rbt atrt ym. This title may be restored from KTU 1.3 v 40-41 and paral- 
lels. Notice its complete absence from KTU 1.1—1.2. Its use is restricted to KTU 
1.3-6. Common translations (e.g. Gibson 1978: 52: ‘Dame Athirat of the Sea’) do 
not do justice to the verbal force of atri in the expression. It is not the DN that is 
used, but a vb offering a word-play on it (rather like Exod. 3.14). The etymology of 
the DN is an independent question. On its intractability see Wiggins (1993: 192-93 
and refs.). For my translation (based on the proposal of Albright 1968: 105), see 
Wyatt (1987c: 185-88; cf. 1995c: cols. 183-84, with refs. in both cases). 'She who 
organizes the day’: Watson (1993) takes ym to mean ‘day’. Cf. Binger (1997: 44- 
45), I agree with a solar assessment of Athirat (indicated in KTU 1.23, where she is 
geminated with Rahmay, the two forming the hypostases of Shapsh), but this need 
not detract from a maritime connection (seen of Shapsh, for instance, at KTU 1.6 vi 
45-53). See also the discussion in Binger (1997: 44-45). The actual title used here 
of the goddess is the ideologically important one Rabitu, ‘Great Lady’, which 
serves at the interface of royal ideology and theology, and corresponds to Heb. 
gbird. Both terms denote the queen-mother. Cf. discussion at Pardee (1997c: 253 
n. 98). His objection to the sense taken here, on grounds of vowel length, is of no 
consequence in so far as it is not the name Athirat here, but a verb playing on the 
name. 
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L3 iv 50  Pidra[y daughter of Light has a home,] 
Taliy daughter of Sho[wer has a shelter,] 
[Arsiy] daughter of Snatcher-for-ever [has a home,] 
the perfect [brides have a home]!’ 


And [Virgin Anat] said: 


*Bull El [my father] will give me an answer, 
he will give me an answer, 


1.3 iv 55 orf [I shall give him an answer]: 
13 v 1 [I] shall trample? him like a lamb to the ground; 


[I shall make] his gray hair run with blood, 

the gray hair of his beard [with gore], 

if he does not give a house to Baal like the gods, 
[and a dwelling] like the sons of Athirat!’ 


1.3 v 5 [She stamped her f]eet 
and the earth [shook]. 


The[n] 

[she set her f]ace 

[towards El] at the source of the river[s], 
[amid]st the [sprin]gs of the two [deeps]. 


She rolled back the tent of El, 
and came to the [pavi]lion of the King, the Father of [the 
Bright One]. 


[She] came to the territory, 
the tent of the creator, 


[ ] 


1.3 v 10 M Bull (El] her father heard her voice. 
E[l] r[eplie]d from within the seven c[ham]bers, 


62. Text w, 'and'. But the sequel appears to demand that it be treated as an 
alternative: either she will get her way, or Anat will assault El. 

63. Ug. (a]msh.nn. ‘Trample’. Thus UT 436, §19.1527. ‘Push, shove’: WUS 
192, 81639. ‘Pull to the ground’: de Moor (1971a: 110-11); ‘drag’: de Moor (1987: 
15). In view of the parallels at KTU 1.3 v 23-25 and 1.18 i 11-12 (partially 
restored: 1.3 v 23 reads amh{s], ‘smite’) it is worth asking whether [a]msh is an 
inadvertent metathesis of *amhs, ‘I shall smite (him on the ground [= knock him to 
the ground])’. On the other hand, the text above may be a deliberate paronomasia 
on the other formula. 
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[through the eJight facade[s of the closed] rooms™: 


(3 lines illegible) 


L] 


L3 v 15 Atthe feet of the divine assi[stJants [I fall]: 
I am much [afraid]! 


[Will] the Luminary of the gods, Shapsh, [carry me off], 
the Burning One, strength of the heavens“. 
into the han[d(s) of divine Mo]t?'66 


Then Virgin Ana[t] replied: 


64. 'Seven...eight'. Typical use of the ‘n, n + 1' formula (occurring, e.g., in 
Amos 1.3, 6, 9 etc.) for climactic effect. The ‘dominant’ number here is the seven 
(Wyatt 1987b and references there; see also KTU 1.14 i 15-20). The pattern of a 
septuple universe is widespread in the ancient Near East, the seven gates of the 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian underworlds mirroring the seven planetary spheres of 
heaven above. See Wyatt (1996b; 46 n. 58). The figure locates El’s dwelling at the 
exact centre of the universe, as Yahweh dwelt at the centre in rabbinic thought. Cf. 
Hayman (1986). The centre represents the absolute ontological status of the 
supreme deity. Pardee (1997c: 254 n. 105) interprets El’s response from within as 
El’s fear of encountering Anat’s irascibility face to face. That does not save him! 

65. As sun-goddess, Shapsh has a chthonian role, indicated by her nightly sub- 
terranean journey (see KTU 1.6 vi 45-53, comparable to the nightly conflict of Ra 
and Apepi). This suggests that she is the psychopomp, the guide of the dead into 
the underworld. This appears to be the meaning of the present passage. De Moor 
interprets this passage and parallels in a meteorological sense, as the sirocco (1971: 
114-15; 1987: 16. 102). Others take a similar line in translation. Thus Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 175): ‘Shapsh, the divine lamp. is burning | the skies are exhausted 
[V/a] on account of divine Mot’. Cf. Driver (1956: 91), Gibson (1978: 53) and del 
Olmo (1981a: 190). I have taken /a in its opposite sense (‘be strong’, as in Baal's 
epithet a/iyn), as an abstract n. ‘strength’ (sc. strong one). I have taken shrrt here as 
an adj. epithet of the goddess rather than as a vb. (For the verbal sense see at KTU 
1.23.45, 48, ‘roasted’). This approach makes better sense than to take it as an aside 
by the poet on the weather! 

66. If this is part of the dialogue between El and Anat, it may be construed as a 
mocking response by El: he pretends to quake in fear, but is in truth immovable at 
the cosmic centre, and unlike the gods around him who aspire to kingship in 
heaven, he is immortal. Ironically, El describes the fate that will befall Baal (cf. 
KTU 1.4 viii 20-24, 1.5 i 4-8, which warn of it, and 1.6 ii 15-25, where Mot 
describes how it happened). 
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13 v 20 [Let not the sons? of] your house, O El, 
let not the daughters of your ho[u]se rejoice™, 
let not the children? of your [pa]lace rejoice! 


I shall surely seize them in my ri[ght hand], 
[I shall smite them] by the strength of my long arm?! 


I shall [strike the top of] your skull, 
I shall make your gray hair run [with blood], 
13 v 25 the gray hair of your beard with gore!’ 


El replied from within the seven chambers, 
through the eight façades of the closed rooms: 


‘I know [you], daughter, that you are piti[less]"!, 
and that among goddesses there is no conte[mpt] like 
yours! 


What do you desire of me, O Virgin Anat?’ 


67. Restoring bn, cs. pl. (thus de Moor 1987: 17: bnm in Dijkstra and de Moor 
1975: 193, which I would construe as cs. with encl.) rather than bnt (as CTA, KTU! 
and 2 and other commentators). ‘Sons...daughters’ rather than ‘building’ (Gibson 
1978: 53), ‘you have built’ (Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 175), or ‘within’ (del Olmo 
1981a: 190). Pardee (1997c: 254): ‘the grandeur of your house...height of your 
palace'. Cf. Cassuto (1971: 100-101) for a further view. See also discussion at 
Pardee (1997c: 254 n. 108). For the following five cola see also KTU 1.18 i 7-12. 

68. ‘Rejoice’ (ršmh) 3 pl. rather than 2 sg. Anat's response confirms my inter- 
pretation of El’s irony. The goddess realises she is being mocked. The lesser deities 
(‘El’s children’) are probably sniggering. The lowly estimation of Handy (1994: 
123-29) of this genre of material as theological ‘malfunctioning’ is a serious mis- 
construction. See my response (1996b: 328-30). A malfunctioning theology is a 
contradiction in terms, except to its opponents. 

69. Only the b is clearly visible. CTA br [m] (p. 19 n. 6: ‘the sign following the 
b may be read as r, k, w, or even n'!). KTU! b r*m*[ ]. KTU? b rm[ |. If *brm 
read, cf. Akk. baru, Aram. bar, ‘son, child’. Or *bnm. The progression is thus 
bn(m) || bnt || brm (*bnm). 

70. The royal significance of this gesture, ubiquitous in antiquity, is well 
expounded by L'Orange (1953: 139-70). Cf. the cognomen of Artaxerxes I, 
*Longimanus', also borne by Ardashir Bahman (L'Orange 1953: 141). 

71. Ug. kan[Xt]. Or perhaps: ‘how pitiless you are!’ Vans II, '(be) inexorable, 
implacable’: del Olmo (19812: 516: cf. Heb. ‘dni ). The line recurs in KTU 1.18 i 
16. The same Y occurs of Baal at KTU 1.2 i 38, 43 (‘enraged’). So also Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 175). This is preferable to *you are like men' (Gibson 1978: 54; 
n. 1: ‘or [ironically] ‘gentle’’). Similarly de Moor (1987: 17) and Pardee (1997c: 
254). 
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And Virgin Anat replied: 


13 v 30 ‘Your word, El, is wise: 
you are everlastingly wise; 
a life of good fortune is your word". 


Our king is Valiant, 
Baal is our ruler, 
there is none (who is) above him. 


We should all carry? his chalice, 
we should all carry his cup.” 


13 v 35  Groaning he cries to Bull El his father”, 
to El the king who begot him. 


He cries to Athirat and her sons, 
to the goddess and the band of her kinsmen: 


“There is no house for Baal like the gods, 
nor dwelling like the son[s of] Athirat. 


El has a home, 
13 v 40 [hiss]ons have shelters, 


the Great Lady-who-tramples- Yam has a [h]ome, 


Pidray daughter of Light has a home, 
Taliy [daughter of] Shower has [a shelter]; 


72. Anat's opening words are entirely in keeping with her violent nature. El's 
words mollify her. This expression, used by Athirat at KTU 1.4 iv 41-43 (together 
with the following tricolon and bicolon), appears to be an excerpt from a hymn. Cf. 
the following two notes. On El’s wisdom see Dietrich and Loretz (1992). 

73. Ug. kinyy...nbin. The same formula occurs at KTU 1.4 iv 45-46. PI.: Gins- 
berg (1969: 133), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 176) and de Moor (1987: 18). Du.: 
Gibson (1978: 54), who takes it to be Anat and Athtart here, and Anat and Athirat 
at 1.4 iv 45-46. If hymnic (next n.) a pl. explanation is more satisfactory. Cf. Pardee 
(1997c: 255 n. 112). 

74. These five cola have the appearance of a hymnic excerpt. They appear to 
allude to a cultic context, presenting as a divine obligation the duties of priests. 
Their use as a reason for granting Baal a palace-temple is an interesting appeal to 
‘Scripture’! It is a religious duty incumbent on the gods themselves. Note the 
henotheistic (quasi-monotheistic) language used of Baal. This is the natural extrav- 
agance of cultic language. Baal remains ‘theologically’ subordinate to El himself. 

75. How is this to be accommodated to the usual assumption that Baal was 
Dagan's son? The expression bn dgn used of Baal may be alternatively construed, 
though I have followed convention here. See n. 106 at KTU 1.2 i 19. 
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[Arsiy, daughter of Snatcher-for-ever has] a home, 
[the perfect brides have] homes." 


(about 25 lines missing) 


13 vi (about 10 lines missing) 
13 vi 1 [ ] 

[ ] your head, 

[ ] your brow’®, 

[ ] 


1.3 vi $5  athousand [miles] by sea, 
ten thousand [leagues] across the river”. 


Pass beyond Byblos", 


76. Lit. ‘between your eyes’. Cf. KTU 1.2 iv 25. De Moor (1987: 19 n. 98), 
following Avishur (1980: 126-27), imagines the message being worn in phylacter- 
ies on the head. Cf. Exod. 13.9; Deut. 6.8; 11.18. But in KTU 1.2 i 42 a messenger 
appears to carry his message (no doubt in the form of a clay tablet). Does the pre- 
sent instance represent a secret message, in fact remembered rather than written? 
The context is clear though the text is broken: the divine messenger (or pair) 
Qadesh-and-Amurr is being charged by Baal with instructions for Kothar. The 
content of the message appears merely to be to pass on his complaint. The com- 
mand to build will come later from El (KTU 1.4 iv 58-v 1). 

71. ‘Sea...river’ (ym...nhrm). I take it that this describes Qadesh-and- Amurr's 
forthcoming journey to Crete and Egypt. This is viewed from a cosmological per- 
spective: Crete, across the Mediterranean Sea, lies beyond the ocean which sur- 
rounds the world, also imagined as an encircling river. (This supports the idea that 
Yam’s title ‘River’ [nr] has nothing to do with fresh water rivers.) As for Egypt, 
this appears in biblical mythological thought to be equated with the underworld 
(see discussion in Wyatt 1996b: 81-89). This would explain the peculiar wording of 
KTU 1.1 iii 18-20 which defines the route of a similar journey to Kothar. The 
king's rule ‘from sea to river’ in passages like Pss. 72.8, 89.26 alludes to this cos- 
mic as distinct from geographical imagery. De Moor (1987: 19) takes nhrm as du. 
On the problem of locating Kothar’s dwelling see nn. 20 at KTU 1.1 iii (0] and 36 
at 1.1 iii 20-21. See also n. 83 below. 

78. Ug. gbl. Cf. Ar. jabal. Thus Driver (1956: 91), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 
177 n. b) and del Olmo (1981a: 192, 531). ‘Byblos’ (also gbl; cf. Eg. gbl ): Gibson 
(1978: 54), de Moor (1987: 19). There is also the nearer town of Jabal (Gibala, 
modern Baniyas) in the territory of Amurru. Or it could less probably be taken as 
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pass by the summit”, 


pass by the islands"? to heavenly Memphis*!. 


1.5 vi 10 Set off, O fisherman of Athirat, 
go forth, O Qadesh-and-Amurr! 


Then indeed set your face 
«towards Kothar-and-Hasis,>** 


towards Egypt, of all of which he is god, 
L3 vi 15 Crete the seat of his dwelling, 
Egypt the land of his inheritance." 


Over a thousand miles, 
ten thousand leagues. 


an aerial journey passing over Mount Saphon (Jebel el Aqra). 

79. Ug. q‘l. Thus Driver (1956: 91), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 177 n. b) and 
del Olmo (1981a: 192, 619; Ar. gd 'ilatu, qaw 'alatu). Perhaps the Lebanon or (less 
probably) the Carmel promontory. ‘Keilah’: Gibson (1978: 5)! ‘Qa‘ilu’: de Moor 
(1987: 19). 

80. Ug. iht. A pl. form, V'wy (del Olmo [1981a: 520). Cf. Heb. ‘iy. These would 
be the islands of the Delta of Egypt, as the ship sailed south to Memphis. 

81. Ug. np. Cf. Heb. nóp, which may be Memphis: Wyatt 1996b: 31-33). Gib- 
son (1978: 54 n. 6) identifies it with Memphis, as does de Moor (1987: 19 n. 100). 
Cf. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 178 n. c). The epithetal šmm will be an allusion to 
the claim of Memphis to be a meeting-place of heaven and earth. This passage, a 
bicolon followed by a tricolon, describes the maritime journey (the ‘sea || river’, 
while cosmological in nomenclature, is also the Mediterranean Sea) of Qadesh-and- 
Amurr, who as a 'fisherman' will have travelled by ship. Dijkstra (1991: 128) sug- 
gests that the tricolon lists the stages on the voyage down to Memphis, and notes 
that Memphis actually had a shrine to Baal Saphon. He however identifies np with 
Carmel or ‘some other projecting cape’. This ‘real geography’ interpretation is sup- 
ported by the following lines, which confirm that Memphis (/&pr) is the messen- 
gers' goal. 

82. Conjectural restoration. The context, and particularly the following tricolon, 
require this identification of the intended recipient of the message. Cf. Driver 
(1956: 91). He, however, inserts it after ‘towards Egypt’, which may be the logical 
place in Ugaritic, but is absurd in translation. Cf. KTU 1.1 iii restoration before l. 1. 

83. In view of this passage, we might expect kptr also to refer to Egypt, but no 
plausible explanation has been offered. The usual explanation (Crete, cf. Heb. 
Kaptór, Eg. Keftiu) is quite plausible in view of the close economic ties between 
Minoan Crete and Egypt, now revealed by the discoveries at Tell ed Daba. See now 
Morgan (1995). Political symbolism has perhaps preempted geographical realism. 
Kothar is of course Ptah, the artificer god of Memphis (above at KTU 1.1 iii *1). 
Cf. also n. 36 to KTU 1.1 iii 20-21. 
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At the feet of Kotha<r> bow and fall down, 
pay him homage and honour him. 


1.3 vi 20 And say to Kothar-and-Hasis, 
declare to Hayin, who is the ambidextrous* craftsman: 


“Message of Valfiant Baal], 
wo[rd of Valiant Warrior] 


[] 2999 
eae 


(about 20 lines missing)®° 


L4 i (about 20 lines missing) 
14 i 1 [ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 


14 i 5  [Groaning he crJies to Bull [El his father], 
[to EJI the king [who begot him]; 


[he cr]ies to Athi[rat and her sons], 
to the goddess and [the band of] her [kinsmen], 


14 i 10  "[there is no house for Baal like the gods], 
[nor dwelling like the sons of] Athira[t]. 


El has a home, 
his sons have shelters, 


the Great Lady-who-tramples- Y am has a home, 
14 i 15 the perfect brides have homes®, 


Pidray daughter of Light has a home, 
Taliy daughter of Shower has a shelter, 
Arsiy daughter of Snatcher-for-ever has a home." 


14 i 20 There is something else I would tell you: 


84. Cf. n. 23 at KTU 1.1 iii 5. 

85. Perhaps the standard *message formula' of KTU 1.1 ii 17-23 etc. is to be 
read here. 

86. At KTU 1.3 iv 52-53, v 3 (restored) this formula follows the naming of the 
three goddesses Pidray, Taliy and Arsiy. 
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prepare, I pray, a gift for the Great Lady-who- 
tramples- Y am, 
a present for the Mother?! of the gods.’ 


Hayin went up to the bellows: 
in the hands of Hasis were the tongs. 


14 i 25 He melted silver; 
he poured out** gold. 


He melted silver by the thousands (of shekels); 
gold he poured out? by the ten thousands. 


He cast a canopy and a bed, 


14 i 30  atremendous frame of twenty thousand (shekels), 
a huge frame hollowed out from silver 
with emeralds?? (set) in red gold; 


87. Ug. qnyt. Lit. ‘one begetting', but ‘progenitress’ (Ginsberg 1969: 131) is 
scarcely poetical! 

88. Ug. yšlh. See Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 194 n. e) on the difficulties of 
fixing the etymology. V 3// 1, (‘send’) secondary sense of ‘smelt’: WUS 305, §2610. 
Listed as second V, ‘cast, beat out (metal)’: UT 490, §19.2420. Viwh, S stem, ‘made 
into plates’: Gibson (1978: 150). NIhh, Š stem, ‘cause to be wet, liquify': Margalit 
(1980: 15). DLU 437, N3Ih 1. 

89. Text ysqm. Scribal error? Note that in ll. 25-6 ysq || yšlh, while in Il. 26-27 
ysq || ysqm. Is there an error in one of the word-pairs? The latter instance is the 
more suspicious. I have conjecturally read *yšłh. 

90. Ug. £mrht (KTU?) or &mrgt (CTA, KTU!). I explain by reference to Skt. 
marakata and Gk. smaragdos (also found as maragdos), both meaning ‘emerald’. 
Van Selms (1975: 471 n. 18) rejected a link with Gk. smaragdos on the ground that 
the latter is derived from Vbrq. A better WS explanation would however be Ymrq l, 
‘to scour, polish’, appropriate for a gem, and perhaps both Gk and WS terms relate 
to the Y of Skt. marakata, mrj, ‘to polish’. Cf. Heb. báreqet, which BDB, listing it 
under Vbrq, ‘flash’, explains with ref. to the same Skt and Gk forms (BDB, 140). It 
could also be cognate with the Ug. form. The same word (in the form šmrgt) may 
occur in the Zinjirli inscription KAI 215.16, though it is regarded as being of uncer- 
tain meaning (Tropper 1993a: 123-24; DNSWI, 1167). Wilfred Watson obligingly 
drew my attention to these references. Usually explained as Š pass. pt. of mrg, 
‘cover’ (cf. Eth. maraga); thus Driver (1956: 161), Gibson (1978: 56) and del Olmo 
(1981a: 583), following Gaster (1950: 447). So also Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 
195 n. j) with some hesitation (Tropper 1993a: 38-39). This would however be 
*mSmrhigt, with preformative m. They also cite Ar. marağa, ‘cause to flow’ and 
Ar. maraha, ‘rub’. WUS 195, $1673: Š pt. of mrh, ‘overlay, plate’ (Heb. marah, 
Aram. merah, Ar. maraha). On the usual understanding, why gild silver? That is 
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a mighty seat with a back-rest?! to head-height”, 
14 i 35 a huge footstool overlaid with polished metal; 


a mighty palanquin?* with handles, 
the poles of which were of gold; 


a huge table inlaid with all kinds of monsters 
4 i 40 from the foundations of the earth?*; 


an enormous? bowl in the style of Amurru 
whose finish was the animals of Yaman”, 
on which were wild oxen by the ten thousand." 


1.4 ii (about 16 lines missing) 
L4 ii 1 [ ] 
[ ] 


gilding the lily! (Unless electrum is meant?) Margalit (1980: 16-17) sees a Š forma- 
tion on Ar. mar gan, ‘red coral’. 

91. Ug. nht. This is a seat like El's, designed no doubt to flatter the goddess's 
vanity, unless the gift is supposed to be for El (see n. 95 below). It establishes the 
sense of the term as part of a throne. See n. 56 at KTU 1.1 iv 24 and cf. Mayer- 
Opificius (1983) and Metzger (1985). 

92. See the statuette of the enthroned god, probably El, found in the building 
immediately north of the rhyton temple at Ugarit, RS 88.70 in Yon (1991: 351 fig. 
2a), and the empty throne from the palace, RS 90.1, (p. 350 fig. 1b). Contrast El’s 
low-backed throne in the small stela, RS 8.295, (p. 336 fig. 16a). See also discus- 
sion at KTU 1.1 iv 24 above and Athtar's experience at KTU 1.6 i 60-61. 

93. Ug. n'l. 'Litter, palanquin': del Olmo (1981a: 194, 590), N of Viv. 
‘Sandals’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 196 and n. o), Heb. na‘al. 

94. Ug. dbbm. Sc. mythical monsters, dragons and the like. Cf. Gen. 1.21. At 
KTU 1.169.1 dbbm is construed as ‘demons’. Pardee (1997c: 256 n. 129) is proba- 
bly correct in positing two distinct lexemes. 

95. ‘Tremendous...enormous’. The superlative il is used in each case. Cf. the 
similar usage with adr at KTU 1.17 vi 20-24 and n. 104. Text id in 1. 34 to be read 
il’. Pardee (1997c: 256 and n. 125) takes these to be gifts made for El (hence the 
ref. to il ). This seems a viable alternative at first glance, but see KTU 1.4 iii 28-29, 
33-36, which evidently distinguishes these gifts for Athirat from future gifts to El. I 
have taken the gifts as aimed at Athirat's greed. 

96. TN occurring in KTU 1.40.27. Its location is uncertain. Lit. ‘South country’. 

97. The double lines following may be an instruction to repeat an omitted pas- 
sage, as elsewhere (KTU 1.3 iii 31; 1.4 v 41. viii 47). In view of the damaged 
sequel. it is impossible to be certain what the passage was. 
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She took her distaff [in her hand], 
the spindle-whorl”* in her right hand; 
14 ii 5  herrobe”, the covering of her body, she removed, 
her loincloth (made) from the sea, 
her folded robe (made) from the river(s).'? 


She set a cooking pot on the fire, 
a pot on top of the coals. 


98. Following Margalit (1980: 25, 28-29), who reads q'It for t'It of KTU! (cf. 
CTA: [t'/qMt, KTU?: tlt, n. 2: (1]'It or git). For git he supposes Vgi(!), and cites 
Ezek. 21.26 galqél. *'Spindle-whorl' makes a convincing parallel to ‘distaff’, partic- 
ularly in view of the sexual nuance which is discernible in the sequel (thus Mar- 
galit). With the same reading, ‘the spindle fell from her right hand’: Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 197). Similarly de Moor (1987: 47). Reading t'it, "the spindle of 
(her) high estate’: Driver (1956: 93), followed by Gibson (1978: 56) and Pardee 
(1997c: 257); ‘the distaff of conjuring (sc. wand?)': del Olmo (1981a: 195); ‘the 
spindle she raised’: Xella (1982: 109); ‘the shawl, that had fallen in the sea’: 
Aistleitner (1964: 38). 

99. Ug. npynh. Some sort of a garment, the sense derived from the following 
md || npy (thus Margalit 1980: 29, following Driver 1956: 93, 157 n. 24). Similarly 
del Olmo (1981a: 195). See further Margalit (1983a) and Malul (1986). ‘Its skin’: 
Ginsberg (1969: 132). Van Selms (1971: 236-37) has identified a Vnpy *to weave' 
as the basis for the term, though his application of this sense, appropriate here, at 
KTU 1.40.1 etc. is untenable. (I have translated this evidently quite distinct lexeme 
as *atonement'.) 

100. For Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 197-98) this tricolon describes Athirat 
washing herself clean of excrement! Gibson (1978: 56) understands it to mean that 
she carries her clothes into the sea (to wash them?). Similarly del Olmo (1981a: 
195), de Moor (1987: 47) and Pardee (1997c: 257). Cf. also Margalit (1980: 25). 
Driver (1956: 93) takes ym to mean ‘day’, while Gaster (1961: 175) has Athirat 
chasing Yam back into the sea! I have taken an independent line, supposing the 
goddess's clothes to be made of the sea. 

101. This culinary enterprise evidently taking place on the sea-shore is perhaps 
an allusion to the mythical tradition narrated in KTU 1.23. The goddess is seem- 
ingly interrupted while preparing for a nuptial visit from El. No wonder she is 
flustered when Baal and Anat turn up! Later on (at KTU 1.4 iii 14-16) Baal 
demands that a spindle and a whorl be removed from his cup. Are these now love- 
tokens which the distracted Athirat has given to him? The text allows no more than 
conjecture, but the curious Hittite myth in which the storm-god seduces Ashertu on 
Elkunirsha's instructions (Hoffner 1990: 69-70) after she has attempted to seduce 
him seems to bear some resemblance to the present passage. (See Margalit's 
remarks 1980: 42-43). 
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1.4 ii 10  Sheimplored'? Bull, the perceptive god'®, 
she entreated the Creator of Creatures. 


In lifting up her eyes she beheld: 


the coming of Baal Athirat saw indeed, 
the coming of Virgin Anat, 
1.4 ii 15  theapproach of the Beloved of [the Powerful One]. 


At this her feet [trembled]; 
her tendons [snapped about] her. 


[Above, her fa]ce sweated, 
[the tendons of her bJack contracted!™, 
1.4 ii 20  (asdid)the muscles of [her] shoulders. 


She lifted up her voice and cried: 


*Why has Valiant Baal come? 
Why has V[ir]gin Anat come? 


14 ii 25 Are my enemies about to [sm]ite my sons? 
Are they [about to destroy the co]mpany of my 
kinsfolk?'!95 


[The glint of] silver then [A ]thirat espied, 


102. Ug. t'pp. While this may be intended fairly neutrally (‘invoke’), since pre- 
sumably El is not present, the term may have the sense of ‘make eyes at’, ‘flutter 
the eyelids’ (like the flapping of a bird's wings). Thus Gibson (1978: 56). Cf. de 
Moor (1987: 47): *wanted to charm'. *Plead(?)': Driver (1956: 93; cf. p. 142 and n. 
9 [Ar. 'afá]). So also Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 198) and del Olmo (198 1a: 195). 

103. Note the intriguing fusion of titles: tr il (abh) and (itpn) il dpid. Has a colon 
dropped out through haplography? Perhaps this may be tentatively read as a possi- 
ble original: 


t‘pp tr il «abh She implored Bull El «her father, 
tSal itpn il» dpid she begged the Wise One», the perceptive «god», 
tézy bny bnwt she entreated the Creator of Creatures. 


104. "Tendons...contracted': Margalit (1980: 25, 30-31) detects a word-play 
between ksl I, ‘tendon’ (given as ‘back’ by Gordon) occurring in 1. 17 and ksl II, 
‘garment’ (see UT 421-22, §§19.1280-81) occurring here: ‘the hem of her (under-?) 
garment fluttered’. WUS 154, $1357 recognises only one lexeme, ‘loin’. DLU, 226: 
(1) ‘loin’, (2) ‘tendon’, (3) ‘side’. 

105. Apparently an allusion to another theomachy tradition, unless this is an 
exaggerated reference to the death of Yam (and the subsequent fate of Mot). Each 
of these gods is beaten by both Baal and Anat. Cf. also KTU 1.6 i 39-42, v 1-4, vi 
10-11. 
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the glint of silver and [ ] 
the gleam of gold. 


The Great Lady-who-tra[mples]- Yam rejoiced'?6, 
Aloud [she cried] to her divine assistants: 


L4 ii 30 ‘See the cunning work [ p” 
O fisherman of the Great Lady-who-tramp[les- Yam]; 


take a net in your hands [ ] 
a dragnet in both hands [ ]Hs 


in the Beloved of El, Y[am ] 


14 i 35 in Yam, the god who[ ] 
[Na]har, the god [ pie 
Valiant [Baal ] 
Virgin [Anat l 


(about 10 fragmentary lines) 
1.4 iii (about 12 lines missing) 
(9 fragmentery lines) 


14 ii 10 Valiant Baal re[plie]d; 
the Charioteer of the Clouds responded: 


"The Beloved came up and insulted me; 
he arose and spat upon me 


106. The goddess's transformation is a delight to behold! A Balzacian touch. 
Solid gold is a theological certainty! 

107. Ug. 'n.m&r.ap[| ]. Cf. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 199): ‘look at the mas- 
terpiece...". Similarly Gibson (1978: 57). Driver (1956: 93): ‘Look, cunning work- 
ers...'. Del Olmo (1981: 196): ‘look seriously...". De Moor (1987: 48): ‘look, 
successful explorer (of the bottom [of the sea])'. On another approach, Margalit 
(1980: 26): ‘(he of) the spring which nurtures dry land’ (sc. epithet of Qadesh-and- 
Amurr). 

108. Presumably the net is to catch these treasures in case they are whisked 
away! For de Moor (1971a: 143-45; 1987: 48 n. 214), its casting marks the begin- 
ning of the fishing-season. The sea is the cosmic ocean, and the giving to it of 
divine titles (specifically subordinating it to El) is a means of giving it conceptual 
form, and thus controlling it. 

109. Normally there appears to be a clear distinction between the gods as charac- 
ters and the realities they represent. Here the sea itself is personified as Yam. 
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in the midst of the ass[emb]ly of the sons of EI.!'? 


1.4 iii 15 Take the [spindle] from my table, 
the whorl from the cup from which I drink, 


for two sacrifices Baal abhors, 
three the Charioteer of the Clouds: 


a sacrifice of shame 
1.4 iii 20 anda sacrifice!" of whoredom, 
and a sacrifice of the debauching!" of handmaidens. 


For in it the shame is patent!'^, 


and in it! ^ are handmaidens debauched.'! 


110. It is impossible to determine whether this describes an event that has just 
taken place, or refers back to the scene in KTU 1.2 i 30-47. If the former, Yam is 
redivivus, which would explain the threat he apparently poses at KTU 1.4 vi 10-13. 

111. Again, because of gaps in the text, we cannot with certainty relate this to the 
sequence at KTU 1.4 ii 5-9, though it was possibly Athirat who placed these tokens 
in Baal's cup. (This view however causes a problem in the sequence at 1. 23 below, 
qv.) There is a distinct flavour of Italian opera about the scene. For a different 
approach see Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 200-201). But their interpretation removes 
any motive for Baal's angry outburst. 

112. By dittography, the word wdbh appears twice. 

113. Ug. tdmm. Usually explained contextually in this sense; del Olmo (1981a: 
537) notes parallels dnr, btt, and cites Ydm V: *act lasciviously’; cf. Ar. dammama, 
'adamma, Heb. zimmd as cognates. Alternatively, does the term denote bloodletting 
(Vam 11). and thus ‘deflowering’? 

114. Ug. libr. Nnbt. Akk. nabdtu, ‘appear, arise’. Thus most commentators (e.g. 
del Olmo [1981a: 587]). Margalit (1980: 44) explains the term with reference to Ar. 
and MHeb. Vnbt, ‘sprout forth’, as an allusion to birth: ‘from him ([bh] = Baal) no 
shame can issue forth'. Note that Margalit takes the initial / to be the negative 
particle. 

115. ‘For in it...and in it... °: Ug. bh... bh... The suff. requires that one kind of 
ritual (or one means of mismanaging ritual?) is at issue. and not three different 
kinds, as supposed by Loewenstamm (1975b: 105), in comparing Prov. 6.16. But 
he is surely correct in supposing that the author is quoting a well-known proverb. 

116. An interesting passage for assessing the moral dimension of Ugaritic reli- 
gion, often supposed (by biblical standards) to be deficient. Apart from the lack of 
any evidence of the cultic use of sex in the Ugaritic texts (KTU 1.23 describes a 
mythical marriage, rather than events performed in a temple, and is in any case the 
paradigm of the royal marriage) it is clear from this passage that a high moral tone 
was demanded, whatever dissident groups got up to in private. The fashionable 
account of Canaanite religion as decadent and corrupt, and sufficient justification 
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Following this Valiant Baal arrived; 


Virgin Anat arrived. 


14 iii 25 They offered gifts to the Great Lady-who-tramples-Y am: 
they gave presents to the Mother of the gods.'!* 


Then the Great Lady-who-tramples- Yam responded: 


‘Why do you bring gifts to the Great Lady-who- 
tramples- Yam, 
14 iii 30  (and)entreat the Mother of the gods? 


You should bring gifts to Bull, the perceptive god, 
or should entreat the Creator of Creatures!’ 


But Virgin Anat replied: 


*We offer gifts to the Great Lady-who-tramples- Y am, 
1.4 iii 35  [we]entreat the Mother of the gods; 


[later] we shall bring him gifts.’ !!° 

[ ] Valiant Baal; 

[ ] the Great Lady-who-tramples-Y am; 
[ ] Virgin Anat. 


1.4 iii 40 [the gods a]te (and) drank. 


[Then they were serv]ed [suckling] animals, 
with jaw-shaped [knife] fillets of [fatling]. 


[They drank] goblets of wine, 
[and from golden cups the j]uice of grapes! 


20 


for contemporary historical judgments, has been well judged as ideologically moti- 
vated by Whitelam (1996). 

117. This suggests that Baal has made the preceding complaint while on his way 
to see Athirat. See following note. 

118. There are a number of non-sequiturs in the text of the ‘Baal Cycle’, support- 
ing the view that it is really a series of rather loosely related episodes. This 
sequence is not easily squared with the preceding sea-shore episode in which Athi- 
rat's reaction on seeing the gifts is described, since no connection is drawn in the 
narrative. The problem is compounded by the gaps in the text. 

119. There were evidently regular procedures for gaining access to El, which 
involved invoking intermediaries in the first instance. This would reflect procedures 
at court. 

120. Ug. dm ‘sm. Lit. ‘the blood of trees’. Either ‘blood’ is a metaphor for the red 
juice, or it is an extended use of dm for any life-fluid. Cf. dam- '"^ nabím in Gen. 
49.11. The vine is classified as a tree in Judg. 9.13 and elsewhere (Wyatt 1992b, 
p. 426). 
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(about 9 lines missing) 
1.4 iv (about 12 lines missing) 


14 iv 1 Bull[El ] 
[And the Great Lady]-who-trample[s- Yam replied]: 
*[Listen, O Qadesh]-and-Amuj[rr], 
[O fisherman of the Great Lady]-who-tramples-Y am! 


[Harness "?! 


14 iv $5 rope up!” 


an ass], 
a donkey; 


pult on trappings of] silver, 
of gold [the fitments]. 


Prepare the harness of [my] she-ass! ^? 1” 


Qade<sh>-and-Amur[r] obeyed. 


He hamessed an ass, 
he roped up a donkey. 


14 iv 10 He put on trappings of silver, 
of gold the fitments. 


He prepared the harness of her she-ass. 


Qadesh-and-Amurr clasped (her): 
he set Athirat on the back of the ass, 
1.4 iv 15 onthe most comfortable part of the back of the donkey. 


121. Ug. mdi (restored from 1. 9). See R.M. Good (1984: 80-81: VAr. dalla, 
‘guide’), Watson (1986: VAkk. madalu, muddulu, ‘preserve’; muddulá, ‘elastic 
strip’, either giving sense of leather strip). Not ‘saddle’, as Caquot and Sznycer 
(1974: 203), Gibson (1978: 59) and de Moor (1987: 52). The animal was ridden 
bare-back. Del Olmo’s translation (*enjaeza[d]': 1981: 199) means either ‘harness’ 
or ‘saddle’. Interestingly, bronze bits for the mouth have been found at Tell Ajjul 
(W.M.F. Petrie) and Tell Haror (E. Oren) in MBA donkey-burial contexts. See 
n. 17 to KTU 1.40.26. 

122. Ug. smd. Same V as smd, ‘mace’ (KTU 1.2 iv 11), the connection being the 
attaching with a rope. (See R.M. Good 1984: 80.) 

123. The ‘r, ‘ass’ of l. 4 is commonly construed as a male (cf. Heb. 'ayyir, BDB, 
747), but the term used here, atnt (Heb. 'atón, BDB, 87), is explicitly female. The 
third term, phl, occurring in l. 5, is also m. Cf. KTU 1.20 ii (4) and parallels, where 
I have translated 'rhm as ‘their mounts’. 
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Qadesh took hold of a torch"^*; 
Amurr was like a star in front. 
Virgin Anat followed behind. 


And" Baal departed for the heights of Saphon. 


14 iv 20 Then indeed she!’ set her face towards El 
at the source of the rivers, 
at the midst of the springs of the two deeps.!?* 


She rolled back the tent of El 
and came to the pavilion of the King, the Father of the 
Bright One. 


14 iv 25  Atthe feet of El she bowed and fell down. 
She paid him homage and honoured him. 


Lo, El verily saw her. 


He unfurrowed his brow and laughed. 
He set his feet upon the footstool. 
14 iv 30 He twiddled his fingers. 


He opened his mouth and cried: 


“Why has the Great Lady-who-tramp[les-Ya]m come? 
Why has the Mother of the g[ods] arrived? 


Are you very hungry? Then ea[t]! 
Are you very thirsty? Then drin[k]! 


124. For the awkward reading yuhdm.sb‘r it is preferable to read *yuhid.msb'r. 
The latter word is Vb‘r, ‘to burn’. 

125. The passage evokes the scene of a cultic procession, the images of Qadesh- 
and-Amurr (two gods or one?) precede that of Athirat, while that of Anat brings up 
the rear. A further example of ritual procedure being modelled on courtly etiquette. 

126. Ug. w. Cf. following two notes. If a contrast is to be drawn here, this should 
be translated ‘but’. 

127. ‘She’ is Athirat. Here and in the sequel, it is possible to translate ‘they’ (pl. 
in t-), especially if Baal did in spite of appearances accompany the goddesses. 
However, El addresses himself to Athirat alone, supporting the translation given 
here. 

128. It appears at first glance as though all depart in different directions. In fact 
El also dwells on Mt Saphon (it is his throne that is delegated in tum to Yam, Baal 
and Athtar; see Wyatt 1996b: 34-44; 1996c): the different descriptions are for dra- 
matic differentiation and effect. See at KTU 1.2 iii 4-5 (nn. 63, 64) and cf. KTU 1.1 
iii 22-23. 
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1.4 iv 35  Eatand drink!!? 


Eat foo[d] from the table, 
from goblets drink wine, 
from cup(s) of gold the juice of grapes. 


Is it the love!” of El the king which stirs you, 
the affection of Bull which arouses you?’ 


1.4 iv 40 And the Great Lady-who-tramples-Y am replied: 


“Your word, El, is wise; 
you are everlastingly wise: 
a life of good fortune is your word. 


Our king is Valian[t], 
Baal is our ruler: 
and there is none above him! 


1.4 iv 45 We should all bring his cha[lice], 
we should all bri[ng] his cup"?! 


[Groan]ing!?? he cries to Bull El his father, 
to [E]l the king who begot him. 


He cries to Athirat and her sons, 
1.4 iv 50 tothe goddess and the band of her kinsmen: 


“There is no house for Baal like the gods, 
nor dwelling like the sons of Athirat. 


El has a home, 
his sons have shelters; 


the Great Lady-who-tramples- Yam has a home, 
the perfect brides have a home; 


1.4 iv 55  Pidray daughter of Light has a home, 
Taliy daughter of Shower has a shelter, 


129. To this invitation cf. KTU 1.23.72-76 and Isa. 55.1. 

130. Ug. yd. Is this ‘love’ or ‘penis’? There certainly seems to be a sexual 
nuance. As we noted above at KTU 1.4 ii 5-11, the scene, though now located at 
the centre, not the end, of the world, is reminiscent of KTU 1.23. 

131. These two tricola and bicolon have all the hallmarks of cultic language, and 
are perhaps cited from a hymn. Cf. the identical formulation in Anat's mouth at 
KTU 1.3 v 30-34. 

132. The following sequence reiterates KTU 1.3 iv 47-52 (on which see n. 60) 
and v 35-44. 
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Arsiy, daughter of Snatcher-for-ever has a home.” 
And the Wise One, the perceptive god, replied: 


‘Am I a servant, 
an attendant of Athirat? 


14 iv 60 Am la servant, to take hold of a brick-mould, 
or a handmaid of Athirat, to make bricks? 


14 v 1 Leta house be built!” for Baal like the gods, 
and a dwelling like the sons of Athirat! 


And the Great Lady-who-tramples- Y am replied: 


“You are great, O El! 
The greyness of your beard does indeed make you wise; 
14 v 5 the knowledge in'*4 your breast does indeed instruct 
you! 


And now 
the season of his rains may Baal indeed appoint, 
the season of his storm!**-chariot'*°. 


And the sound of his voice from the clouds, 
his hurling!” to the earth of lightning-flashes'?*. 


133. Ug. vbn. Perhaps it is to be construed ‘let Aim build...!° he being the puta- 
tive servant of Athirat. Against this is the allusion to a handmaid, though the con- 
straints of poetry should not be taken too literally. Perhaps it means ‘let Baal build 
his own house!’, though the form /b‘/ shows this not to be strictly the sense. 

134. Ug. dt l. Lit. ‘which (is) from’. For translation see Watson 2001. 

135. Ug. b git. The term git means ‘storm’ rather than ‘snow’ or ‘wave’: Loretz 
(1996: 172 n. 44), following Tuell (1993) and Smith (1994: 53). Lit. ‘chariot in the 
storm’. 

136. Ug. tkt. For this interpretation, based on Hur. Suhitu, Sukitu, see Loretz 
(1996). His argument that it cannot mean ‘ship’ (Eg. rkty, thus, e.g., Gibson [1978: 
60. 160]) is, however, wrong. As Gibson notes, Ra crosses the heavens daily in a 
ship. tkr means ‘ship’ in economic texts (e.g. KTU 4.81, 4.366). Aistleitner (WUS, 
82861) distinguishes two lexemes: I, ‘become solid’ (Ar. watuqa, Akk. eséqu, and 
Il, ‘ship’, as above). Loretz has identified a third. Cf. Driver (1956: 97, 151) 
‘abundance of moisture’, followed by del Olmo (19812: 202, cf. p. 641): reading 
trt. 

137. Cf. de Moor (1987: 54) and Loretz (1996: 172). 

138. These four cola constitute the only serious evidence for a seasonal dimen- 
sion to the Baal cycle of texts. They hardly support the thoroughgoing expositions 
of the past (notably Gaster (1950, 1961] and de Moor [1971a]). For my assessment 
sce Wyatt (1996b: 117-58). The phenomena of the storm are Baal's theophany, 
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L4 v 10 A house of cedars let them build for him; 
and let them!” build him a house of bricks. 


Let it be announced to Baal: 


“Call a caravan into your house, 
merchandise into the midst of your temple. 


1.4 v 15 Let the rocks yield you much silver, 
the hills desirable gold, 
let the quarries’! bring you choicest gems. 


And build a house of silver and of gold, 
a house of jewels and lapis lazuli!"' 


14 v 20 Virgin Anat rejoiced: 
she stamped her feet 
and the earth shook. 


Then she set her face towards Baal, 
in the heights of Saphon, 

a thousand miles away, 

ten thousand leagues off. 


14 v 25 Virgin Anat laughed; 
she lifted up her voice and cried: 


*Rejoice, Baal! 
Good news I bring: 


A house will be given to you like your brothers, 
and a dwelling like your kinsmen! 


1.4 v 230 Calla caravan into your house, 
merchandise into the midst of your palace. 


The rocks will yield you much silver, 


which is appropriate to the construction of his palace-temple. 

139. ‘Let them build...let them build...'. This could alternatively be construed 
as ‘let him build...’ or 'let...be built...’. 

140. Ug. udr. ‘Quarry’ (italicized as a guess): UT 353, §19.94. While conjectural, 
this makes sense of the prosodic balance: ‘rocks || hills || quarries’. Less convincing 
is Aistleitner (1964: 41; WUS 9, §97), ‘camel’ (Akk. udru); similarly Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 208). Cf. Jirku (1962: 46): ‘caravans’. De Moor (1987: 55): 
‘slopes’. Del Olmo (198 1a: 203): ‘the most noble’ (cf. Heb. 'eder, 'addír); cf. DLU, 
11; similarly Driver (1956: 97), Gibson (1978: 61) and Xella (1982: 114). This 
gives the sequence ‘much || desirable || noblest’. Gaster (1961: 186): ‘tall trees(??)’. 
Cf. arz, Heb. ’erez, ‘cedar’. 
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the hills desirable gold. 
And build a house of silver and of gold, 
14 v 35 ahouse of jewels and lapis lazuli!’ 


Valiant Baal rejoiced. 


He called a caravan into his house, 
merchandise into the midst of his palace. 


The rocks yielded him much silver, 
the hills desirable gold; 
1.4 v 40 The quarries brought him choicest gems. 


He <s>ent for Kothar-and-Hasis. 


(Now return to the narrative of how the divine assistants 
were sent for.)!4! 


Then Kothar-and-Hasis arrived. 


14 v 45 They set an ox before him, 


and a fatling before his face.!*? 


A seat was prepared and he was seated 
at the right hand!*? of Valiant Baal, 
until [the gods] had eaten and drunk. 


[Then] Val[iant Baal] said, 
14 v 50  '[Delpart, Ko[thar-and-Hasis]! 


141. Editorial note. Cf. the double lines at KTU 1.3 iii 31, 1.4 i 43 and viii 47. 
The instruction presumably refers the reader back to a formula of messenger-send- 
ing, adapted to a message from Baal to Kothar to proceed. But it is not clear which 
passage is involved. The reference can hardly be to KTU 1.4 iv 2-15, for there 
Qadesh-and-Amurr are specifically associated with Athirat and her preparations for 
a journey. The other most closely antecedent passage is KTU 1.3 vi 1-25 and 
missing sequel, which though on a different tablet, has the advantage in terms of 
plausibility, since it is a message (from Baal?) to Kothar and even, despite an esti- 
mated some 40 missing lines between the two sections of text, which may have 
repeated the instructions, apparently continues to deal with the same matter in KTU 
1.4 i 1-22. Kothar responds immediately in l. 23. 

142. A feast represents the initial courtesies extended to a guest. The feasting of 
the gods is undoubtedly based on the realities of the sacrificial cult, which was in 
turn an adaptation to religious purposes of the symbolism of human commensality. 
The language is formulaic (Lloyd 1990). 

143. The seat of honour. Cf. Ps. 110.1. 
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Hasten! [Build] a house indeed; 
hasten! Construct a pala[ce]! 


Hasten! [Let] them build a house; 
Hasten! Let them construct a pala[ce], 
14 v 55 inthe midst of the uttermost parts of Saphon. 


A thousand square yards let the house take up, 
ten thousand acres the palace!’ 


And Kothar-and-Hasis replied: 


*Listen, O Valiant Baal! 
1.4 v 60 Understand, O Charioteer of the Clouds! 


shall I not put a window in the hou[se], 
a casement in the midst of the palace?' 


But Valiant Baal replied: 


“You shall on no account put a window in [the house], 
14 v 65 [(nor) acase]ment in the midst of the pal[ace]!’'4 


144. The window episode is obscure, but serves to lead us up to the climax of the 
completion and inauguration of Baal's palace. This is undoubtedly the foundation- 
myth of the Baal temple at Ugarit (the northwesterly of the two on the acropolis). 
Reference to Jer. 9.20, where death has come in at the windows of the houses in 
Jerusalem, is probably not relevant to this context. Cf. Cassuto (1975: 133-35), Paul 
(1968: 374) and M.S. Smith (1987: 289-90; his further discussion is enlightening). 
The majority view has been that Kothar proposes putting windows in Baal's palace, 
but Baal refuses, to be told that he will in due course change his mind. Margalit 
(1980: 45-50) has argued persuasively that this reverses the sense intended, and I 
am tempted to accept his view here, though the argument is finely balanced. That 
Kothar would ror want to instal windows (for whatever reason, but neither solution 
clarifies the motive) is certainly more remarkable than that he should. There would 
be little point in announcing a plan to put them in, except as a foil to Baal's 
response. Baal thus, on this argument, gets his way after all. The problem is 
twofold. Firstly, it lies in the ambiguity of the terms bl and al. Kothar's words bi 
ast can mean either ‘shall I not put?’ or ‘I shall not put’, while Baal’s words al tšt 
can mean either ‘on no account (shall you) put’ or ‘you shall indeed put’. (See UT 
108, 357, 372, §§12.4, 19.162, 466, 467). Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 211 n. g) 
propose that the windows are to allow Baal's rains to fall (the temple is thus celes- 
tial). C£. KTU 1.2 i 14-15 (and nn. 102, 103), 1.4 vii 17-34. On the other hand, on 
the usual interpretation, Baal's objection is compelling, lest his consorts be stolen 
away and Yam rise up against him (KTU 1.4 vi 10-13: see, e.g., del Olmo (1981a: 
205], and cf. de Moor (1987: 58]). The second objection to Margalit’s approach, 
which finally clinches the argument, is in the wording of KTU 1.4 vii 19-20. 
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14 vi 1  AndKo[thar-and-Ha]sis replied 
“You will return, Baal, to [my advice]’. 
Ko[thar]-and-Hasis repeated his question: 
‘Listen, I pray, O Valiant Baal! 


1.4 vi $5 shallInot put a win[dow] in the house, 
a casement in the midst of the [pal]ace?' 


But Valiant Baal replied: 


“You shall on no account put a wi[ndo]w in the house, 
(nor) a casement in the mi[dst of the paJlace! 


1.4 vi 10 Lest [Pidra]y, daughter of Light, should esc[ape]'? 
[and Tali]y, daughter of Shower, [should flee’]'*°, 


[or the Be]loved of El, Yam, [should arise], 
| Jinsult and spit (on me).' 


14 vi 15 And Kothar-[and-Hasis] replied: 
“You will return, Baal, to my advice’. 


[Quickly] his house they built; 
[quickly] they constructed his palace. 


They [we]nt to Lebanon and its trees, 


Though the reading is uncertain (CTA reads '/ h[wt], KTU! ‘I h*w*t, KTU? ‘I hwt; 
cf. CTA, 1, 29 n. 8 for alternatives), it arguably supports the majority view, that it is 
Kothar, after all, who is in favour of the window installation. The reference to win- 
dows in Baal’s palace, which presumably amounts to openings in the sky through 
which rain may fall and his thunder be heard, is to be compared to the openings in 
the sky in Gen. 7.11-12, 8.2, Isa. 24.18 and Mal. 3.10, to the temple windows 
(1 Kgs 6.4) and to the apparently unfulfilled condition (?) in the expression ‘even if 
Yahweh made windows in the sky’ (2 Kgs 7.2, 19; cf. LXX; MT appears uncondi- 
tional). 

145. Text td [ ]. CTA, KTU! read td [d], ‘escape’ (Nndd, nwd). Cf. Gibson (1978: 
62), del Olmo (1981a: 205) and de Moor (1987: 58). KTU? leaves lacuna blank. 
Margalit (1980: 47) proposes td [r], ‘shine’ (Vdi{r], “move, flow, shine’: Akk. 
dararu, Ar. darra). This could still yield the sense ‘flow (away)’. 

146. Conjectural. ‘Flee’: del Olmo (1981a: 205). Text [-] b/i r/h [ ]: thus CTA, 
KTU?! 42) followed by a gap of about six letters. Margalit (1980: 48) reads [r]hr 
[/]. Nhtl, Ar. hatala, ‘flow, pour down’. There is no recognizable word-pair here 
with any permutation, so that any interpretation is provisional. 
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to [Si]ryon and its choicest cedars; 


1.4 vi 20  Yes,[Le]banon and its trees, 
Siryon and its choicest cedars. 


Fire was placed in the house, 
fla[m]es in the palace. 


Lo, 
a day and a second, 

14 vi 25 fire burned in the house, 
flames in the palace. 


A third and a fourth day, 
[fi]re burned in the house, 
flames in the palace. 


A fifth and a sixth day, 
14 vi 30 fire burned [in] the house, 
flames in [the midst of the p]alace. 


Look! 

On the seventh da[y], 

the fire was removed from the house, 
the f[lam]es from the palace. 


The silver had turned into ingots; 
14 vi 35 the gold had been changed into bricks!!^" 


Valiant Baal rejoiced: 


‘My house I have built of silver, 
my palace out of gold!" 


The offerings of [his] house [Baal] presented; 
14 vi 40 Hadd presented the [offJerings of his palace.!^* 


147. Fire is the medium of transformation, a powerful symbol of its cultural 
impact. Out of the materials crus is constructed a palace-temple cuit. Cf. Lévi- 
Strauss's (1964) idea of the raw and the cooked. The earthly construction is thus 
mystically identified with its celestial archetype. Similarly, fire transforms sacri- 
fices, and in Plutarch's De Iside 16, it changes a mortal into a divine person. James 
Mackey has drawn my attention to the sacred site of Navan Fort in Co. Armagh in 
Northern Ireland, used during the Iron Age in coronation ceremonies, and 
afterwards ritually burnt (see Harbison 1988: 155-58). 

148. The term 'db, used here in both vb and n. forms, is a technical term from the 
cult. Cf. KTU 1.4 viii 17; 1.6 ii 22; 1.23.54, 65, etc. For this interpretation see 
Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 81-82). It is preferable to the more neutral sense of 
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He slaughtered oxen [and] sheep: 
he felled bulls 

[and] the fattest of rams, 
year-old calves, 

skipping lambs, 

kids. 


He invited his brothers into his house, 
14 vi 45 his kinsmen into the midst of his palace; 
he invited the seventy sons of Athirat. 


He gave wine to drink to the ram-gods; 
he gave to drink to the ewe-goddesses. 


He gave wine to drink to the ox-gods; 
14 vi 50 he gave to drink to the cow-goddesses. 


He gave wine to drink to the siege-gods; 
he gave to drink to the throne-goddesses. 


He gave wine to drink to the amphora-gods; 
he gave to drink to the jar-goddesses.'^? 


'db understood by e.g. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 213), Gibson (1978: 63), de 
Moor (1987: 60). This cultic statement is then followed by the list of offerings in Il. 
40-43. As Levine and de Tarragon note, ‘phenomenologically, a feast of the gods is 
a heavenly, sacrificial ritual’. 

149. These are evidently classes of minor deities, the apotheosis of the cultural 
and economic realities of Ugarit. These are summed up in domestic livestock, tech- 
nology (unless the significance of the amphora and jar deities is not rather their 
contents) and the royal throne. To the latter, cf. Isis (zst, ‘throne’) and Nephthys 
(nbt.ht, ‘mistress of the house"), who were respectively the deified Egyptian throne 
and palace. Pardee (1997c: 262 and n. 178) interprets this differently. The pattern 
he sees continues from this initial bicolon: 


He provides the gods with rams (and) wine, 
he provides the goddesses with cows (and) [wine]. 


That is, all the deities are given a rich meal consisting of rams, ewes, oxen, cows, 
served up once they have subsequently been provided with sieges, thrones, 
amphoras and jars. There are three difficulties with this at first glance preferable 
alternative. Firstly, it requires the provision of several copulas (in ll. 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52), and for each mention of the goddesses it also requires the restoration of 
‘wine’ (in Il. 48, 50, 52: reflected in KTU?). This is asking a lot. Secondly, the 
wherewithal to sit and enjoy this fantastic meal is provided only secondarily! 
Thirdly it does not conform to the formulaic language (and presumably menu con- 
ventions) listed for such feasts. I take it that these minor deities are the attendants 
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L4 vi 


1.4 vii 


1.4 vii 


1.4 vii 


and mythic personnel of Baal's palace, corresponding to the human personnel in 
the Ugarit temple. Every item of furniture and cult is deified, or in more modern 
parlance, has its prototype in heaven. The strict gender matching suggests personal- 
ities comprising unities from each pair of terms (gods arid rams etc.). 

150. Baal's tour of inspection would correspond to the royal progress of a king, 
at once an affirmation of his territorial authority, and the opportunity to quell local 
rebellions. The military action of a king is the earthly counterpart of the mythical 
action of the Chaoskampf. See Wyatt (19982). Baal's tour is the paradigm of the 


king's. 
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While they ate the gods drank. 


Then they were served suckling animals, 
with a jaw-shaped knife fillets of [fat]ling. 


From gob[lets they drank wi]ne, 


[from cu]ps of gold the jui[ce of grapes]. 


(5 fragmentary lines, perhaps followed by 2 missing lines) 


] lapis lazuli 
] Valiant Baal 


] on top of his skull. 


] far...on the rock, 
] the gods on Saphon. 


— — m m ~ om 


He travelled [from city to] city; 
he went from tow[n to to]wn. 


He seized sixty-six cities, 
seventy-seven towns. ^ 


Eighty Baal [smote] 

ninety Baal [captured']. 
Baal [sett]led into his house, 
into the midst of his palace’, 
And Valiant Baal said: 


‘I shall do it, Kothar, this very day, 
Kothar, this very hour"! 


Let a window be opened in the house, 
a casement in the midst of the palace, 


] like the Beloved of El, Y[am], 
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and let a rift [be opJened in the clouds 
1.4 vii 20 according to the word"! of Kothar-and-Hasis!' 


Kothar-and-Hasis laughed; 
he opened his voice and cried: 


‘Did I not say to you, O Valiant Baal, 
1.4 vii 25 that you would return, Baal, to my suggestion? 


Let a window be opened?" in the house, 
a casement in the midst of the palace!’ 


Baal opened a rift in the clouds; 


his holy voice Baal gave forth; 
1.4 vii 30 Baal repeated the is[sue of] his lips!?*. 


At his h[oly] voice the earth quaked; 
at the issue of his [lips] the mountains were afr[aid]. 


The ancient! [mountains] were afraid; 
1.4 vii 35 the hills of the ear(th] tottered!^. 


The enemies of Baal took possession of the forests, 
those hating Hadd the flanks'?* of the mountain. !?? 


151. Ug. ‘l hwt. Understood as above by most scholars. Margalit (1980: 61-62) 
reads ‘/h ktt. ‘Kothar-Hasis pounded the anvil (|Kothar-Hasis did laugh)’, thus 
avoiding the difficulty the conventional reading raises for his interpretation of the 
window incident. 

152. Ug. ypth. G juss. pass. Thus also de Moor (1987: 63). ‘He opened’ (del 
Olmo 1981a: 209; cf. Margalit 1980: 58, who supplies a disjunctive, and Gibson 
1978: 65, who supplies the subject, ‘Baal’). While a 3 sg. G active is grammatically 
possible. it is improbable, in that the subject (5*7 ) comes only in 1. 28. 

153. Sc. the thunder. Cf. KTU 1.101.3-4, and the sevenfold voice of Yahweh in 
Ps. 29, derived from the Canaanite tradition. Discussions in J. Day (1985: 57-60) 
and Avishur (1995: 88-89). 

154. Ug. qdmym. Gibson (1978: 65): ‘the peoples of the east’. Virolleaud (1949: 
94-95) followed by Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 217 and n. i^) take this to mean 
“before Yam’. Del Olmo (1981: 209): *|the shores] along the sea’. 

155. While this is the conventional language of theophany descriptions, drawing 
on the overpowering auditory and visual experience of the cult (cf. PT 477 and Isa. 
6.1-4), it shows that Baal transcends nature. He is not simply a ‘nature god’. 

156. Ug. gpt. Cf. Heb. gap (Prov. 9.3), Aram. gap, “gap. Thus de Moor (1971a: 
266), del Olmo (1981a: 533), etc. Preferable to 'interior' (Caquot and Sznycer 
1974: 217 and n. k: Ar. gan). 

157. Baal has driven his enemies beyond the frontiers of his territory. Then, 
uttering his challenge to them (meaning that they dare not invade) he returns to his 
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And Valiant Baal said: 


‘Enemies of Hadd,'* you should indeed!?? fear!69, 
you should indeed fear the weapons of the Mighty 
One!6! 1162 


14 vii 40 Baal spoke'®: 
the axe!“ his (left) hand indeed brandished, 


palace. Within the confines of the narrative, these foes are the forces of chaos, 
Yam, Mot and their allies. Ideologically, they represent all enemies of Ugarit. 
Gaster (1944: 32) has the bicolon addressed to Mot, ‘consigning [him] to the 
woodlands and barren places’. 

158. Text damaged. CTA: hdt, KTU': hdt (n. 5: ‘t written over erasure’), KTU?: 
hd [[x]]t. De Moor (1971: 164, 166) reads hd{t}, while Margalit (1980: 63) reads 
hdm'. In any event the sense is plain: *Hadd(u)' (Ad) is the equivalent of Hadad, 
Adad (‘thunderer’), epithet of the storm-god. See Wyatt (1992a: 412, $12). 

159. Ug. Im. I have taken it as emphatic / with enclitic. Others: ‘why...?’. Thus, 
e.g., Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 217) and del Olmo (1981a: 209). As a question, it 
is surely meaningless, since Baal is challenging his foes, daring them to invade his 
kingdom. The same translation by de Moor (1971a: 164; 1987: 63) and Margalit 
(1980: 63) makes sense in conformity with their different translation of the verb 
ths, on which see next note. 

160. Ug. thi. ‘Fear’: Vhs, Akk. hàsu, Ar. haSa. Thus del Olmo (1981a: 554). Cf. 
l. 32 above. De Moor and Margalit take it to mean ‘invade’ (Ar. hašša), which I 
take to be less appropriate to the context (de Moor 1971a: 1, 64; de Moor 1987: 63; 
Margalit 1980: 63). 

161. Ug. dmrn. Cf. Wyatt (1992a: 410-12 811) for references and interpretations, 
to which should be added Cassuto (1949). The same epithet appears at KTU 
1.92.30. It occurs in the Gk form Demarous as an epithet of Zeus, associated with 
Adodos (sc. Hadad) in Eusebius' Praeparatio Evangelica 1.10. See discussion in 
Pardee (1997c: 263 n. 190). 

162. Gaster (1944: 32), following his interpretation of ll. 35-37, makes of this 
bicolon a challenge addressed to Mot. 

163. Lit. ‘replied’ (Ug. ‘n). Rather than ‘viewed’, as de Moor (1971a: 164; 
‘watched’; 1987: 64). For discussion of what I present here as a monocolon fol- 
lowed by a bicolon see Wyatt (1990b). Some of the alternative translations cited 
there are frankly incredible. Baal's words in the preceding bicolon are mirrored in 
his action of the following one, the two forming a kind of chiasmus about this 
statement of him speaking. Thus the divine word is central to the construction, as it 
is central to all theologies. 

164. Reading either g<r>dm, or gdm (thus tablet) with sense of ‘axe’. For the 
former suggestion see Wyatt (1990b); for the latter see Wyatt (1996a: 354-55), 
Durand (1984) and Mayer (1989: 268). (Thanks to Wilfred Watson for these refer- 
ences.) 
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the cedar (was) in his right hand.!9 
Then Baal returned to his house. 


‘Will either king or commoner'© 
establish for himself dominion in the earth?! 


1.4 vii 45 Ishall surely send a messenger'® to divine Mot, 
an envoy to the Beloved of El, the hero. 


Mot may mutter to himself, 
the Beloved may scheme in his heart!®; 


14 vii 50 (but) I alone’” it is who will rule over the gods, 
who will fill gods and men, 
who will satisfy the multitudes of earth!’ 


Aloud to his divine assistants Baal cries: 
*Look, [Gupan] and Ugar, 


1.4 vii 55 The Dark One!"! [has obscured!??] the day, 


165. For my interpretation of this bicolon see Wyatt (1990b). This visual repre- 
sentation of Baal corresponds closely to the ‘Baal au foudre' stela, RS 4.427 (Yon 
1991: 331, 811a), on which the god flourishes a fenestrated axe in his right hand, 
while holding a spear that becomes a tree in his left. Cf. also the inscription con- 
cerning Baal from Medinat Habu cited in ANET, 249: ‘Baal smites thee with the 
cedar tree which is in his hand'. 

166. Cf. Pardee (1997c: 263): ‘Is there or is there not a king...?’. 

167. This bicolon appears to be a further challenge addressed to any who would 
contest Baal's kingship. The question invites the inevitable response ‘of course 
not!’, which supports my approach to the preceding. What precedes has been 
addressed to foes on earth. What follows is addressed to Mot, lord of the under- 
world. In view of this firm rebuttal of any claim by Mot, Baal's subsequent capitu- 
lation is strange. Gaster (1944: 32) understands this to be an allusion to Mot. 

168. Ug. dll. Ar. dalilu, ‘guide’ (Albright [1933: 18 n. 48], followed by de Moor 
[1971a: 168] and del Olmo [1981a: 536]). Cf. Jirku (1962: 52): ‘herald(?)’. Cf. also 
Akk. dayydlu, ‘messenger’. Gaster (1944: 32, 45): ‘cheapskate’ (Ar. dallu, BHeb. 
zólel), construed with preceding words: *shall ever a cheapskate instal himself o'er 
the land of my dominion?'. The views of Gaster noted above were all later aban- 
doned (Gaster 1961: 197-99). 

169. ‘To himself...heart'. Lit. ‘in his chest...in his gullet’ (np3h... gngnh). 

170. In grammatical terms this tricolon could be the content of Mot's scheming, 
which Baal quotes. Thus Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 218-19) and Pardee (1997c: 
263). In this case it would be full of ironies, since only Mot would be full! I have 
taken it rather as Baal's rejection of Mot's pretensions. 

171. Text bgimt. CTA b<n.>gimt, followed by KTU! ™4 ?. following reading of 
KTU 1.8.7. Margalit (1980: 68) thus translates as ‘s<ons> of the maiden [with the 
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the Gloomy One the ex[alted Soverei]gn!"*. 


(5 unintelligible lines, followed by about 7 missing lines)!” 


1.4 viii 1 ‘So set your faces towards Mount 7rgzz, 
towards Mount Shirmegi'^, 


towards the twin (peaks) of the Ruler of the underworld. 


14 vii 5 Raise the mountain on your hands, 
the hill on top of your hands, 


turban]' (the latter expression a rendering of mm). Cf. de Moor (197 1a: 164): ‘the 
sons of Concealment...’, evidently denoting Gupan and Ugar. See also Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 219 and n. w). I have followed this latter sense. Note that b<n> élmt 
is paralleled by bn zimt in l. 55, from which it takes its sense. I have taken the 
parallel expressions to be epithets of Mot. Lit. ‘son of darkness...son of gloom’. 
Note the word-play, in which each title contains the element mt. 

172. Ug. ‘mm restored after KTU 1.8.8. The verb does double-duty, with ‘the 
exalted Sovereign' (sc. Shapsh) the object in the second colon. 

173. Ug. rmt pr't. The damaged text here may be confidently restored from KTU 
1.8.9. Translation, though not interpretation, follows de Moor (1971a: 164, 172). 
Cf. Gibson (1978: 66). To rmt cf. the second element in Gk Andromeda, which I 
interpret as *Anatu ramitu: cf. Wyatt (1988a: 376 n. 11). To pr't (Gibson, 
‘princess’ [so also de Moor (1987: 65)]), cf. Heb. pera‘, ‘prince’; Ar. far‘u, ‘chief’. 
Perhaps the source of this is Eg. pr‘, ‘great house’ (sc. royal palace) and by 
extension ‘king (pharaoh)’, Heb. par'ó. De Moor takes this to be a description of a 
sirocco. obscuring the sunlight. I take it to be the appearance of Mot, perhaps in the 
form of a solar eclipse, which is an awful omen for Baal. It would be on account of 
this that he sends his messengers to Mot. perhaps hoping to appease him. Unfortu- 
nately, the reason for the embassy must have been in the lacuna following. For 
what some have taken to be an account of a solar eclipse, see KTU 1.78. 

174. The missing section of KTU 1.4 vii 56-60 can be partially restored from 
KTU 1.8.9-17, but to no useful purpose. For attempted translations see de Moor 
(1971a: 164; 1987: 65-66), Gibson (1978: 66), and Margalit (1980: 68). 

175. Ug. trézz...trmg. See Tsevat (1974b) for the suggestion that the two terms 
are Hur., the r being interpolated to suit Ug. phonetic rules. To the latter (Hur. 
Shimegi + r) cf. the name Thamaq occurring at KTU 1.22 i 8. Tsevat interprets 
these as the mountains of the horizon, between which the sun rises and (or) sets. T 
understand it to be the western flank of Saphon (Jebel el Aqra) which drops 
abruptly into the sea. Cf. Margalit (1980: 75). Gaster (1961: 197) sees the moun- 
tains as northern, and identifies the names with the *Asiatic deities Tarhu and 
Sharruma'. The former (Tarhu) is the Hittite storm-god. the latter the son of the 
Hurrian storm-god Teshub and his consort Hebat (van der Toorn 1995: col. 745). 
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and go down into the house of the couch!” of the earth, 
be numbered among those who go down into the earth. 


1.4 viii 10 Then set your faces indeed 
towards his city Muddy, 


a pit the seat of his enthronement, 
a crevice the land of his inheritance. 


1.4 vii 15 But take care, attendants of the god, 
do not draw near divine Mot, 


lest he offer you up!” like a lamb in his mouth, 
1.4 viii 20  likea kid in the opening of his maw! 


Lest you be carried away by the Luminary of the gods, 
Shapsh, 

the Burning One, strength of the heavens "^^, 

into the hand(s) of the Beloved of El'”’, Mot. 


1.4 viii 25 Over a thousand miles, 
ten thousand leagues, 


at the feet of Mot bow and fall down, 
pay him homage and honour him. 


1.4 viii 30 And say to divine Mot, 
declare to the Beloved of El, the hero: 


"Message of Valiant Baal, 
1.4 viii 35  [wor]d of Valiant War[rior]: 


My house I have built [of silver], 


[I have constructed my palace out of gold] 
»»180 


176. For this designation of the tomb, cf. Heb. bét hopsít, and see Tromp (1969: 
157-59). Note the irony here: Baal's messengers are to experience in their journey 
to Mot the threat voiced by Mot with regard to Baal himself in KTU 1.5 i 5-8, 31[- 
35], v 11-17 and fulfilled in KTU 1.5 v 17-25 and the missing sequel. Pardee 
(1997c: 263): *the place of seclusion'. 

177. Ug. 'dbkm. The cultic use of the vb is to be understood here, as at KTU 1.4 
vi 39 (n. 148). 

178. Ug. shrrt la $mm. For explanation see n. 65 at KTU 1.3 v 17-18. 

179. Text: mdd.ilm.mt. || at KTU 1.6 ii 24-25 reads bn.ilm.mt. || at KTU 1.3 v 18 
restored thus. Variation of this kind is to be expected against a background of oral 
tradition. 

180. We can only guess at the precise content of the missing message Baal sent 
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(9 unintelligible lines) 


(about 17 lines missing) 


1.4 viii edge: [the scribe is Ilimilku the sac]rificer of Niqmad king of 
Ugarit'*!, 


to Mot. It probably has something to do with his belligerent language at KTU 1.4 
vii 45-52. Mot’s response at KTU 1.5 i 1-8 (given to Gupan and Ugar) and ll. 12-31 
[32-35] (delivered to Baal) is equally belligerent. There is something of the wicked 
fairy motif here: Mot was not invited to the feast. He will therefore make a feast of 
Baal! 

181. See nn. 127-34 at KTU 1.6 vi 54-58, and discussion in the notes of KTU 
1.113 and 1.161. 
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KTU 1.5-1.6: Baal and Mot 


1.5 i Tene 

L5 i 1 Though you smote! Litan? the wriggling’ serpent, 
finished off the writhing serpent,* 
Encircler--with-seven-heads°®, 


the skies will be hot, they will shine’ 


1. This is generally accepted as concessive k with 2 sg. vb (and those follow- 
ing). Margalit (1980: 88-90) takes the verbs as imper. 

2. Ug. Jin. Emerton (1982) proposed the vocalisation Litan; cf. Udd (1983). 
Cf. Heb. liwydtdn, ‘Leviathan’ and Gk Ladon, the serpent guarding the golden 
apples of the Hesperides (Graves 1960, II, 145-52 $133: various classical sources). 

3. Ug. brh cf. Heb. bariah. *Wriggling': so also Driver (1956: 103); cf. Day 
(1985: 142): ‘twisting’. Alternatives include ‘evasive’: Gaster (1961: 201); cf. 
‘fleeting’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 239); ‘slippery’: Gibson (1978: 68); ‘fleet’: 
Margalit (1980: 88); ‘fleeing’: del Olmo (1981a: 529; DLU), Heb. barah. ‘Sinister’: 
Gaster (1944: 47); ‘evil’: Gordon (1953: 243-44), Ar. barh. ‘Primeval’: Albright 
(1941: 39 n. 5). The sense should be determined by || 'gitn. 

4. The first two lines of this tricolon are, allowing for translation, remarkably 
close to the Heb. text of Isa. 27.1, demonstrating the close affinity between the 
forms of Ug. and Heb. poetry: 


Ugaritic Hebrew 
b*yóm hahit’ yipqod yhwh. .. 
k tmhs.Itn.bm.brh ...'al liwyátán nádhás báriah 
tkly.bin.’qlin we'al liwyatdn náhàs ‘aqallatén. 


5. Ug. Slyt. see KTU 1.3 iii 42 (n. 49). On the concept see Neiman (1977). 
This serpentine epithet is preferable to ‘ruler’, ‘tyrant’ (e.g. Driver 1956, 103; Gib- 
son 1978: 68; del Olmo 1981a: 213; Day 1985: 142) or the like, based on Akk. 
Salat, Heb. Salat, ‘rule’. Pardee (1997c: 265): ‘the close-coiling one’. 

6. Cf. Lewis (1996c) for the iconographic tradition of the seven-headed 
dragon. The biblical allusions to the motif are unspecific in Ps. 74.13-14 (‘heads of 
the dragon [read tanninim as old gen. sg.]...heads of Leviathan’), but explicit in 
Rev. 12.3 etc., and a Christian iconography developed from this. 

7. Ug. ttkh.ttrp.$mm. This colon is susceptible of various interpretations. The 
first vb (Vrkh), which has continued to cause difficulties (cf. Rabe 1995: 433-36 and 
n. 23), appears to be used of sexual arousal at KTU 1.11.1. The underlying sense 
appears to be ‘heat’. The second is construed by Gibson (1978: 68, 158) as Dt form 
of Vrpy, ‘droop’ (cf. Heb. rapá): ‘the heavens will burn up (and) droop (helpless)’. 
Margalit (1980: 88, 91-92), construing entirely differently, and dividing the cola 
differently, understands the first as ‘wither’ (citing Ps. 102.5, where VSkh || Vybs ), 
and the second as 'convulse' (citing Vrpp, MHeb. raprép, Ar. raffa, rafrafa). My 
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1.5 i 5 whenltear you in pieces: 
I shall devour (you, 
elbows”, blood and forearms;'? 


You will indeed go down into the throat of divine Mot, 
into the maw of the Beloved of El, the hero.’ 


The gods departed and did not stay. 


1.5 i 10 Thereupon they set their faces 
towards the lord of the heights of Saphon, 


and Gupan and Ugar said: 


‘Message of divine Mot, 
word of the Beloved of El, the hero: 


1.5 i 15 “My appetite is the appetite of the lion in the waste- 
land!) 


translation is indebted to Emerton (1972: 62-66, 69). He cites Ar. raffa, ‘shine, glis- 
ten’, and explains ttkh contextually (cf. ‘heat’ above). Van Selms (1975b: 481) con- 
curs on #kh, though translating as 2 sg. D, ‘you set alight, made burn’. Cf. Emer- 
ton’s response (1978: 74). 

8. Wilfred Watson (privately) expresses a doubt as to whether the first two 
cola here are separate. Cf. his stichometry (1995: 222). 

9. Ug. urm. For this sense, or ‘hands’, see DLU, 59-60. ‘Thigh’: Emerton 
(1978: 77, following van Selms 1975b: 482). These senses are not recognized by 
Renfroe (1992: 84-85). Watson (1995a: 222-23) makes some tentative remarks on 
the colon. 

10. For justification of the translation of this tricolon see the discussion between 
Emerton (1972 and 1978) and van Selms (1975b). The idiom is a corporeal equiva- 
lent to ‘lock, stock and barrel’. For similar treatments see Gibson (1978: 68) and de 
Moor (1979: 642). For entirely different approaches see, for example Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 239-41), Margalit (1980: 88-96) and del Olmo (1981a: 213; 1984: 
158-59). The material remains intractable. The expression recurs at KTU 1.18 iv 3. 

11. Ug. /bim thw. Translated as above on this reading, and the prosody under- 
stood accordingly. It is possible, however, that we should reconstruct the colon as 
follows, /bim thw hm >*lbim th(w)m, to yield: 


pnps.np&.Ibim thm. My appetite is the appetite of the monster of the deep, 
brit.anhr.bym the desire of the shark in the sea... 


This would give a maritime bicolon, followed by a wilderness bicolon (‘wild 
bulls... hind... ") in Il. 16-17. Such an arrangement is arguably a better prosody in 
terms of the internal construction of each bicolon than that given above. The term 
Ibu, while normally construed as ‘lion’, appears as a designation of Tiamat in mon- 
strous form in CT 13.33-34 obv. 17, 24, rev. 4, 7, 9 (Lewis 1996c: 32-34; translated 
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as!* the desire? of the shark is in the sea; 
as wild bulls yearn for pools, 


*dragon' and explained by ref. to Wiggerman 1989: 118). Spronk (1995: col. 1292) 
wonders whether this Akk. term and Heb. rahab (a designation of the raging sea) 
are not perhaps cognate. We may ask whether a link may not also exist between 
labbii and Iti/Iwytn. Watson (1994d: 280) has also drawn attention to Ahiqar $34 
(viii 117: ET of Charlesworth 1985: II, 502 [and see n. iJ): 


There is no lion in the sea; 
therefore the sea-snake is called labbu. 


For further comments see also Lindberger (1983: 105-107). Cf. also Ahiqar $28 
(vii 110). While thw means ‘wilderness’ (Heb. tõhû), thm (Heb. t*hóm [thwm)) 
means ‘deep’, as in ‘cosmic ocean’ (KTU 1.23.30 and 1.100.1). Its written form 
thwm is not otherwise attested in Ugaritic, and the error may be scribal. Either the 
*o' vowel has been written inadvertently, or, a better explanation, the w.h sequence 
is an erroneous insertion, anticipating the hm of the following colon. This 
conjecture cannot however be squared with the reading of KTU 1.133.2-5— which 
is why it is relegated to a footnote—though the latter is not necessarily to be 
preferred. especially since it is a scribal exercise (KT U? 140). See Pardee (1988a: 
158-61) for comments on the two passages. Another possible parallel is 1QH 5.9- 
10. where K*pírím appears in parallel with tannéním. Because it is usually translated 
‘young lions... vipers’ or similarly the possible maritime origin of the image has 
been missed. While &*pírím occurs here, lbf im occurs in Il. 7, 13 (ref. to the lions’ 
den), and 'ariyót in l. 19. A wide range of chthonian images appear in this hymn, 
and it seems to me that II. 9-10 may have been intended as an allusion to the sea- 
monster (a putative */abbí || tannin, both terms subsequently pluralized). 

12. Ug. Am. Lit. ‘if’. But the real point here, if we retain the text (see previous 
n.) is a comparison, ‘as...so...’. Mot claims that he is merely conforming to his 
nature (‘death by name, death by nature’). Margalit (1980: 97): ‘my ‘soul’ is the 
‘soul’ of a wild lion [sc. lion of the wildemess]*. Does this mean that other 
predators are merely avatars of Mot? 

13. ‘Appetite...desire...”. The terms nps, brit here both denote something like 
the ‘élan vital’. 

14. Ug. anhr. On the basis of Akk. nahiru, this is usually understood to mean 
‘whale’ or ‘dolphin’ (Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín 1975g: 538; del Olmo 198 1a: 
515). De Moor (1979: 64): ‘sperm whale’. Whales up to lengths of some fifty feet 
(fifteen metres) appear occasionally in the Mediterranean Sea. See n. 50 at KTU 1.3 
iii 43. I have translated 'shark' because of the resonances of this word for an 
English speaker. 1 have taken the sequence to mean not simply the affinity of 
various creatures for a specific environment—though that is also present, and 
particularly so in the following bicolon—but rather as placing an emphasis on the 
appetite itself. The point of the present bicolon is a pair of metaphors to illustrate 
Mor's gargantuan capacity for food. The following bicolon extends the element of 
longing, of intrinsic need. 
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or the hind longs" for the spring. 
Look, in truth'é does my throat devour clay”, 
15 i 20 and'*with both my hands I devour them'?.?? 


15. Text kdd. I have corrected d to X (the central stroke has been omitted) and 
read *<t>kSd as in previous colon, ‘desire’ (vb). (Or the two forms are to be differ- 
entiated more for prosodic than for semantic purposes.) For the idiom cf. Ps. 42.2. 
Cf. Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín (1975g: 538) and Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 
242), where however the verbal and substantival senses respectively of the words 
destroy the prosodic balance. Gibson (1978: 68, 145): *herds', Ar. dawdu. Cf. Ren- 
froe (1992: 100-102). Cf. also del Olmo (1981a: 214 [but cf. p. 564 Vkdd]) and de 
Moor (1987: 70). Margalit (1980: 97): ‘like the teat’ (dd = td ). The approach of 
Dietrich and Loretz (1978a: 435) is different again. 

16. Understanding the repeated imt here to be a dittography. On the term see 
Tropper (1992). 

17. Sc. flesh. The contrast is surely between the life-breath and the body, made 
of clay, both of which Mot destroys. Cf. the dual nature of Adam in Gen. 2.7, 
where the divine n*&ámá is breathed into the body made of ‘dust’ ('apar, cf. the 
present ‘clay’, Amr), thus becoming a ‘living being’ (nepes). The Ug. text 
represents an earlier stage of this anthropology, the npš serving as the ‘breath’ 
element, though the present text in no way hints that it is divine in origin. When a 
person dies in Hebrew thought, the n*$amá returns to its divine source (Job 34.14). 
Mot here appears to devour everything. Cf. Husser (1995), who argues that the 
point of the funeral rites performed by the dutiful son is to keep the ‘breath’ (qtr) in 
the tomb, not to release it. See at KTU 1.17 i 27 and n. 30. The present passage is 
not a key to understanding Ugaritic psychology, but rather a maximalist view of 
death, put into the mouth of Mot himself. The two need not coincide. There is no 
need to think of ‘clay’ as a euphemism (thus de Moor 1979: 640). 

18. Dietrich and Loretz (1991a: 92) also take the repeated imt here to be ditto- 
graphic. 

19. Ug. hm. This is taken here to be the suffix of the preceding vb. With so 
many instances of hm (five in eight lines), it is scarcely surprising that one or two 
errors have occurred. Others, ‘if’. Errors of this type (putting in an erroneous word- 
divider), and such as thw.hm for thm above at 1. 15 (discussion in n. 11) suggest that 
the errors have arisen in copying, not in dictation. 

20. The syntax of this bicolon is not entirely satisfactory. Is it possible that imt 
is verbal? This could yield the following sense (retaining all three instances, two 
treated above as dittography), which I offer tentatively: 


them do I kill, 

I kill the life-force, 

I consume the clay, 

and [ kill with both hands! 
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My seven portions are on the plate, 
and Nahar”! has mixed my cup. 


For Baal did not? invite me with my brothers, 
(nor) did Hadd summon me with my kinsmen, 


but he ate food with my brothers, 


1.5 i 25 anddrank wine with my kinsmen?!?* 


But you forget, Baal”, that I can indeed pierce you, 


[ «] 


Ug. Am in the first colon is generally construed as the particle ‘if’. I am taking it 
here to be the 3 pl. obj. pron. (error for hmt? cf. UT, 149: thus Ahm«t»). Cf. the 
treatment of final Am in the translation above, which I take to be the 3 pl. obj. suff., 
taking the word-divider to be an error. Note the chiastic arrangement of this and the 
following colon. I have here taken imt to be the D form of m(w)t, ‘to kill’ (cf. Heb. 
polel). Note initial i vowel (amt is G form). Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 242) and 
others take imt to mean ‘truth’ (Heb. 'emet), and see its repetition as emphatic. This 
is however prosodically quite unconvincing, and certainly unparalleled. Margalit 
(1980: 101-102) takes the first and third instances of imt to be ‘verdure’ (Ar. 
'amat), thus half-tuming Mot into a vegetarian, who lives on a diet of plants and 
clay! The point is however that he devours all living things (all flesh). I doubt that 
Ilimilku had vegetables in mind. 

21. Ug. nhr. 'Cup-bearer': Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 242). I take it that Yam- 
Nahar redivivus is Mot's cup-bearer. 

22. Ug. Kl, construed as k + I neg. part. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 243), Mar- 
galit (1980: 104) and del Olmo (1981a: 215) construe the / as asseverative, with 
Mot daring Baal to invite him. This surely misses the point, however, as Mot was 
not invited to the consecration of Baal's temple-palace. He is hardly to be placated 
by a late invitation! 

23. Textual difficulty. CTA: a[h]«y»yn; KTU!: a*(h]y* yn; KTU*: ahy.yn. I have 
supposed this to be a scribal error for aryy yn, ary being the standard b word to ah 
as a word (as in l. 23 immediately above). Cf. UT, 178: a[r]y«y»n, a reading 
rejected by CTA (p. 33 n. 9). But the reading is to be supported on the basis of 
scribal error. 

24. Baal's omission of Mot from an invitation which did include his brothers is 
rightly construed by him as a deliberate insult. The consequence, which will be 
disastrous for Baal, is that Mot, excluded from the feast, is not bound by ties of 
commensality to Baal. This is the classic *wicked fairy' or 'exclusion from the 
feast' motif. 

25. The abrupt change from describing Baal's failure to invite him in the 3 p. to 
a challenge to Baal himself in the body of the message is a masterly treatment of 
Mot's discourse. He has rambled off into a reminiscence of why he is peeved, 
almost an aside, then reverts suddenly to its consequence: he now throws down the 
gauntlet to Baal. 
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Though you smote [Litan the wr]iggling [serpent], 
finished off [the writhing serpent], 
15 i 30  Encircler-[with-seven-heads], 


[the heavens] will be hot, [they will shine] 


[when I tear you in pieces], 
[I shall devour (you),] 
[thighs, blood and forearms;] 


[you will indeed go down into the throat of divine Mot,] 
L5 i 35 [into the maw of the Beloved of El, the hero.]" 


999 
. 


(about 30 lines missing) 
15 ii (12 lines missing) 


15 it 1 f ] 
[He extends? a lip to the ea]rth, 
a lip to the heavens, 
[he extends] a tongue to the stars.”* 


(Ba]al must enter? his belly, 
1.5 ii 5 down into his mouth he must go,” 


since he?! scorched the olive, 
the produce of the earth, 
and the fruit of the trees.?? 


26. LI. 31-35 conjectural, based on Il. 4-8. Cf. CTA. 

27. Margalit (1980: 107) restores [3r] preceding, parallel with [5/4] in the fol- 
lowing colon. Cf. $t in KTU 1.23.61, which however does double duty. KTU? reads 
Dboooocx ]xxhm (Rom.) in L 1. 

28. This tricolon echoes the description of the voracious appetites of Shahar and 
Shalem in KTU 1.23.61-62, on which basis it is restored, the tongue being an addi- 
tional feature peculiar to the present passage. 

29. Some such modal sense is required, because Baal's descent does not occur 
until some point during the lacuna of KTU 1.5 v-vi. 

30. Note the chiastic structure of the bicolon, framed by the assonantal verbs of 
movement y'rb || yrd. 

31. Sc. Mot. 

32. De Moor (1971: 180) gives a seasonal explanation of this tricolon. More 
pertinent is the language of cosmic dessication which occurs at an untimely death 
such as Aqhat’s (KTU 1.19 i 30-31, 42-46), which anticipates David's curse in 
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Valiant Baal was afraid of him; 
Valiant Warrior was in dread of him. 


*Depart"^, say to divine Mot, 
declare to the Beloved of El, the hero: 


1.5 ii 10 “Message of Valiant Baal, 
word of Valiant Warrior: 


Greetings, O divine Mot, 


your servant am I, and forever so**”’. 


The gods departed and did not stay. 


Then 
they set their faces 
towards divine Mot, 

1.5 ii 15 towards his city Muddy, 


a pit the seat of [his] enthronement, 
a crevice the land of his inheritance. 


They lifted up their voices and cried: 


*Message of Valiant Baal, 
word of Valiant Warrior: 


“Greetings, O divine Mot, 
15 ii 20 your servant am I, and forever so" '. 


Divine Mot rejoiced, 
[he lifted up] his voice and cried: 


*Why, has [Baal] invited me [with my brothers], 
has Hadd summoned me [with my kinsmen]? 


, 


2 Sam. 1.21. Nature is in mourning here. The present passage appears to involve 
Mot’s malevolence. 

33. This is the content of a message instruction given to Gupan and Ugar. They 
must have been summoned again in the missing section between the end of KTU 
1.5 i and ii. 

34. This message is ambiguous. It could be no more than a polite vacuity, 
though the description of Baal’s feelings in ll. 6-7 suggests rather more. Whatever 
the nuance, Mot will accept it as a capitulation. But we must not conclude simply 
that Baal is preparing to die, despite the wording of Il. 3-5, for Mot’s immediate 
response is to expect a fresh invitation! It is too easily forgotten that two entire 
columns (about 115 lines) are in effect missing before the narrative resumes at 
KTU 1.5 iv 5. 
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(5 unintelligible lines, followed by about 23 missing lines) 


L5 iii (10 lines missing at beginning and about 20 at the 


end; the extant text covers only half the width of 


the column over 30 lines, and is unintelligible)” 


1.5 iv (in much the same condition as col. iii, of which 
it is the reverse: about 22 missing lines) 


(4 unintelligible lines) 


1.5 iv 5 He lifted up his voice [and cried]: 


‘Now where is Baa[l ] 

where is Hadd?6, who [ J?” 

Baal appeared [with his seven divine assistants], 
with his eight [boars ] 


35. For an attempt at col. iii see Driver (1956: 104-105), Gibson (1978: 70-71) 
and de Moor (1987: 74-75). 

36. Text i...b' [1 ]...i hd... Does the formula perhaps arise from the cult, per- 
haps in the context of a hymn of lament over Baal's death? We have noted apparent 
snatches of cultic hymnody already. To the double formula used here, cf. the puta- 
tive i zbl, which would become in Heb. ‘ay z*bul, ‘where is the prince (sc. Baal)?', 
lampooned as 'fzebel, (pause ’izabel, ‘Jezebel’), ‘where is the dung?’ (or some such 
scatological sentiment: perhaps Akk., Ar. ziblu). Cf. Virolleaud (1935c: 185 n. 1), 
and see Montgomery and Gehman (1951: 291) and Gray (1964: 332-33). Mussies 
(1995: col. 889) does not recognize this interpretation of the PN. 

37. On Baal’s assistants as boars see Wyatt (1987b: for which see also on the 
*seven...eight' numerical sequence, with refs.). My suggestion that they may be 
related to the Maruts, assistants of Indra, is not invalidated by my change of mind 
on the question of the overall origin of the Chaoskampf myth (Wyatt [1988a], 
modified in the light of new early discoveries of a Near Eastern tradition [1998a]). 
The fact remains that Indra is known in the Near East, in a Hurro-Hittite treaty text 
(ANET, 206). However, ‘boar’ (hnzr) may be an animal term for military rank (cf. 
Heb. ’dlip, s*bf): ‘officers’, Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 247). Cf. at KTU 1.15 iv 6- 
7 and n. 169. Pigs also featured in the Gk Thesmophoria rites which involved 
chthonian goddesses, of whom Baal's consorts appear to have been Semitic ana- 
logues, if not prototypes. Cf. Astour (1969: 14), who cites Harrison (1922 [= 1955]: 
124-26). See also nn. 11-13 at KTU 1.3 i 23-25. Apropos of this, note the asso- 
ciation of boars and goddesses in the descent instruction below, KTU 1.5 v 9-11. A 
more prosaic account may be given of fnzr. CAD, VI H, 166 cites Akk. haziru, var. 
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1.5 iv 10 Hedrew near [ ] 
to eat [ ] 
While [the gods] ate [and drank]. 


the [gods] were served with suck[ling animals], 
with [a jaw-shaped] knife [fillets of fatling]. 


15 iv 15 They drank gob[lets of wine], 
from cups of gol[d the juice of grapes]. 


Cups of silver [ ] 
goblets [of gold ] 


(7 more unintelligible lines, followed by about 11 missing lines) 


15 v (about 25 lines missing) 
15 v 1 ‘[ ] 

Valiant [Baal ] 

[ ]your torch”? 

[ ] your right hand 


your [so]n [will have?] the appetite? of a bull-calf. 
L5 v S I shall place him in a hole of the earth-gods??. 


As for you*!, 
take your clouds, 


hanziru, āziru, ‘helper’, perhaps linked to WS V‘zr, appearing in such PNs as 
Hihaziri, °UTU-hazir. Cf. AHw, 166-67. 

38. Text[ ] ipd prk: KTU?. CTA, KTU! read ip.dprk, i*p.dprk respectively. 
Del Olmo (1981a: 220, 522): text as CTA, but translated as ‘tunic (ipd) of your bull 
(pr + k)'. Gaster (1961: 210), ‘thy torches’. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 247 [as 
CTA]: ' ... your torch [Akk. diparu]’). So also Gibson (1978: 72). De Moor (1987: 
77): ‘the cloak of your sovereignty’. But with a broken context, no clear contextual 
sense can be recovered. 

39. Ug. np. De Moor (1971: 183; 1987: 77): ‘soul’. Cf. del Olmo (1981a: 220). 
Alternatively, may this be construed as the lung of a calf (np ‘g/) which will be 
Offered as a sacrifice of redemption for a first-born son? (Cf. Exod. 13.11-15.) But 
such an interpretation would not be compatible with the threat of Mot's next words. 
Gibson's interpretation (1978: 72), ‘the life of a calf, may point to the son himself 
being sacrificed like a calf. Cf. KTU 1.9? 

40. Mot is speaking, and appears to be threatening the son whom Baal will 
father shortly after (H. 22-25). 

41. Ug. wat. 
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your winds, your lightnings", your rains, 
(take) with you your seven divine assistants, 
your eight boars, 


L5 v 10 (take) with you Pidray, daughter of Light, 
(take) with you Taliy, daughter of Shower; 


then set your face towards the mountain of my gullet?. 


Raise“ the mountain on your hands, 
the hill on top of your palms, 


15 v 15 and go down into the house of the couch? of the earth, 
be numbered among those who go down into the earth. 
And you will know, god, that you are mortal.*°’ 


Valiant Baal obeyed. 


He loved a heifer in the pastureland”’, 
a cow in the steppe by the shore of death”. 


42. Ug. mdik. The basic sense of mdi is ‘rope’: Good (1984), Watson (1986). 
Cf. KTU 1.4 iv 4 and n. 121. 

43. Ug. Knkny. ‘Tunnel’: de Moor (1987: 78). Cf. engn at KTU 1.4 vii 49 
(‘heart’, but lit. ‘gullet’). ‘Grave’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 248, *conjectural") 
and Gibson (1978: 72, 149. ‘from context’). The ‘libation-tube’ interpretation of 
Schaeffer (1939a: 46-56) for this term and the structures discovered at Ugarit has 
recently been reassessed and found to be untenable. See Pitard (1994a) and Pardee 
(1996: 280). On the basis of these articles DLU, 148-49 (gngn) should be updated. T 
take this to allude to some natural cave on Mt Saphon which was understood to be 
an entrance to the underworld. Cf. the entrance to Hades at Cumae near Naples. Is 
the Ugaritic site that may be discerned here to be identified with hlb gignr of KTU 
1.91.22? The colon appears to identify a part of the mountain with Mor's gullet, 
and thus the whole mountain with Mot. This is not inconsistent with my proposal 
that Saphon is constructed out of the corpse of Yam: Wyatt (1995a: 226-27). Both 
gods represent the principles of chaos and dissolution. 

44. 'Climb': Xella (1981: 135). 

45. Cf. KTU 1.4 viii 7 and n. 176. 

46. Ug. wtd'.ilm.kmtt. On the reading ilm for Virolleaud's ill see CTA (p. 36 
n. 1). Xella (1981: 135) takes ilm to be ‘the gods’, as does Pardee (1997c: 267). I 
have taken it to be vocative with enclitic m. Reading ill, Driver (1956: 107, cf. n. 4: 
‘or “the weakness of a ghost" °`) has ‘inanition’, followed by Gibson (1978: 73); cf. 
de Moor (1971a: 183): ‘weakness’. 

47. Text dbr. Read perhaps «ars» dbr. as in KTU 1.5 vi 6 below (KTU?). 

48. Ug. 5h! mmt. See discussion in de Moor (197 1a: 186). Explaining XA/ with 
ref. to Ar. sãhil, ‘shore, coast’ after Dussaud (1935: 44 n. 1). Alternatively it may 
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1.5 v 20 Helay with her seventy-seven times, 
she made him mount eighty-eight times. 


And he [imp]regnated her 
and she bore a young male”; 


Va[liant Baal] caused him to be clothed. 
(3 illegible lines, followed by about 11 missing ones) 
1.5 vi (about 30 lines missing, containing:) 
[Then they set their faces indeed] 


be explained with reference to Akk. Xaihu, Heb. Selah, ‘channel, stream’, after 
Ginsberg (1936b: 53). Whichever explanation is accepted, the result is a ref. to the 
same cosmological point. This is the ocean which bounds the world. To cross it is 
to die. Cf. the exodus tradition, in which the Israelites cross the yam sûp, the ‘sea of 
extinction’ from the land of the dead, Egypt, to the land of the living, the promised 
land. Discussion in Wyatt (1996b: 84-89 and refs.). The idea was first outlined by 
Montgomery (1938). De Moor further explained the form mmt as m-locale. Perhaps 
the word, though undivided in the text, is to be construed XAlm mt, with the final 
letter of Shim construed as an enclitic attached to a construct. As a fixed form it 
may simply have come to be written as one word. On the form -m cf. bn ilm mt, 
where i/m is sg. 

49. Ug. mt. Various explanations have been offered: ‘twin’ (Akk. mašu): de 
Moor (1969b: 106-107), followed by Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 249 n. m, but text 
‘a young male’); cf. Gibson (1978: 72), del Olmo (1981a: 221); ‘male (?)': 
Margalit (1980: 122). Cf. also Eg. ms, Heb. mosé. ‘Serpent’: Astour (1967: 229- 
33), from Sum. Mus. He identifies this ‘serpent’ with the ophic deity Ninazu, and 
him in turn with Rpu B'I, the deity invoked in KTU 1.108. This dragon-deity, 
vehicle of Marduk, appears to have been nothing other than the Labbii-serpent in 
origin, the mušhuššu overcome by Tishpak, and is thus ultimately an analogue of 
Baal’s opponent! See Wiggermann (1989: 123) and Wyatt (19982). Since no other 
portion of the extant text elaborates on the identity of nit, any solution remains 
conjectural. The f. form mtr occurs at KTU 1.14 iii 9 etc., as an epithet of Hurriy 
and at KTU 1.17 v 16 of Dantiy. See n. 167 at KTU 1.15 iv 3. The problem with 
identifying the two is that mt here is evidently a bull-calf (clothed?!), while Hurriy 
is clearly human, as is Dantiy. I have adopted the view of Caquot and Sznycer as 
the least contentious for the two contexts. The ‘young male’ will become a ‘youth’, 
the pair-word for ‘maiden’ used of the two royal wives. See also n. 95 to KTU 1.14 
iii 39 and n. 75 to KTU 1.17 v 16. Remarkably, the whole conception and birth 
sequence lying behind KTU 1.17 i 39-ii 47 is without any reference to Dantiy by 
name. She appears merely anonymously and functionally(!) as ‘his wife’ (arth) in 
col. i 39. The romance implicit in the description of Hurriy (who must be wooed 
and won) is entirely missing. 
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[towards El at the source of the rivers] 
[at the midst of the springs of the two deeps.] 


1.5 vi 1 [They rolled back the tent of El] 
and came [to the pavilion of the King, the Father of] the 
Bright One. 


[They lifted up their voices and cri]ed: 


*We travelled to [the ends of the earth], 
15 vi 5 tothe edge of the abyss; 


we came to “Paradise” the land of pasture, 
to “Delight”, the steppe?! by the shore of death. 


We came upon Baal fallen to the earth: 


dead was Valiant Baal, 
1.5 vi 10 perished was the Prince, Lord of the earth!’ 


' Then the Wise One, the perceptive god, 
went down from his throne: 

he sat on his footstool. 

And from his footstool 

he sat on the ground.?? 


S0. Ug. n'my. I have translated the related form n'm as 'Paradise' at KTU 1.10 
iii 31. But the present location seems at first glance to be scarcely paradisal, being 
on the threshold of the land of the dead. Is it an ‘anti-paradise’, a negative counter- 
part? Probably not: paradise is a point of intersection of two realms. On the paradox 
see Wyatt (1996b: 56-70, 96-100). 

51. ‘Paradise .. . land || Delight... steppe’: alternatively to be taken as a superla- 
tive construction, according to Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 250): 'the most agree- 
able of pasturelands ... the most beautiful of meadows’. Cf. n. 67 at KTU 1.17 ii 
41-42. 

52. The two stages of El’s descent conform to the imagery of Isa. 66.1 (‘heaven 
is my throne | and the earth is my footstool’), except that a third level is implied: if 
El’s throne is heaven and his footstool earth, then the ‘ground’ (ars) must be the 
underworld. The usual Heb. division (Famayim, tébél, ‘eres) does not however cor- 
respond to Ug. usage, where ars is ambiguous, having a double sense (though this 
ambiguity is found in Heb. too). El's descent is a ritual counterpart to Baal's. This 
element is not present in the parallel description of Anat's response. For discussion 
of the implications of this language for divine rank see Kruger (1995). Note also 
that El recapitulates in his mourning behaviour the descent of Baal into the under- 
world, which in turn was no doubt modelled on real burial rites. For the descent of 
the last King Niqmad (III or IV) see KTU 1.161.20-26. 
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15 vi 15 He poured the ashes of affliction on his head, 
the dust of grovelling on his skull”. 
For clothing he put on a loin-cloth?*. 


His skin with a stone he scored, 
his side-locks?? with a razor; 
he gashed cheeks and chin.?? 


15 vi 20 He ploughed his collar-bones, 
he turned over like a garden his chest, 
like a valley he ploughed his breast*”.** 


53. ‘Ashes...dust’: Ug. ‘mr, ‘pr. The first term is variously interpreted. ‘mr: 
‘ashes’, del Olmo (1981a: 222, 601); ‘ears’, de Moor (1971a: 191): cf. Heb. ‘dmer, 
‘sheaf’ (and presumably English ‘emmer’?). This amounts to a ritual self-burial. Cf. 
Job 2.12. An agricultural approach is less convincing. Pardee (1997c: 268 n. 240) 
notes that this bicolon is not repeated when Anat moums below. 

54. That is, he remains barely decent: almost a symbolic nakedness. A change 
of clothes is frequently symbolic (cf. Gen. 37.23; 41.14; 2 Kgs 25.29). El provides 
the paradigm for the human institution. 

55. Ug. psltm. Cf. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 251), Margalit (1980: 129): 
*twin-braids' (after WUS 258, §2241, Akk. pasdlu, ‘be twisted’). ‘Flint’: de Moor 
(1971a: 193: Ug. psl, ‘cutter of stone or wood’, JAram. p*sülá, ‘chip’), Gibson 
(1978: 73: Heb. pdsal, ‘hewed’). The translation choice made here affects the inter- 
pretation of the following colon, since 4m on the above approach would be redun- 
dant as ‘side-whiskers’ (de Moor 1971a: 190, 193). This in turn has a knock-on 
effect for interpreting Anat’s behaviour. 

56. This and the following tricolon take the description of El's mourning to its 
ritual culmination. Self-mutilation is a classic expression of grief and guilt (both 
emotions are present at funerals!). El gouges his skin with a stone. Cf. Job 2.8. He 
also shaves. The prohibition against these actions in Lev. 19.27-28 and Deut. 14.1 
presupposes that this was hitherto normal practice. An important symbolic aspect 
may be that to break the skin is to destroy the boundary between self and not-self, 
thus inviting the irruption of chaos. Boundaries must be maintained! See Job 7.5. 
Cutting of the hair ‘killed’ it, again reinforcing the sense of sharing in the 
experience of the dead. See refs. in de Moor (1971a: 193). In the final colon, 
‘cheeks and chin’ (Ug. Ihm wdqn) is translated ‘side-whiskers and beard’ by some, 
e.g. de Moor (1971a: 190, 193). 

57. Ug. bmt. Or: ‘back’. 

58. This tricolon takes up the ritual behaviour of the previous one and applies a 
powerful agricultural metaphor. El's self-mutilation is on a heroic scale. For 
detailed philological notes on El's mourning see de Moor (1971a: 190-95). The 
seasonal interpretation which follows (pp. 195-96), however, turns the meaning of 
the text on its head, by turning it into a metaphor for agriculture, that is, the reverse 
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He lifted up his voice and cried: 


*Baal is dead! 
What has become of the Powerful One? 
The Son of Dagan! 

1.5 vi 25 What has become of Tempest??? 


After Baal I shall go down into the underworld. 


Anat also went out, 
and searched every mountain in the midst of the earth, 
every hill in the midst of the steppe. 


She came to ‘Para[dise’, the land of] pasture, 
1.5 vi 30 ‘Delight’, the steppe by the [shore of] death. 


She f [ound] Baal, 
fall[en to the ea]rth'. 


[For clothing] she put on a loin[-cloth]. 


L6 i 1 (Concerning Baal)* 


Her skin with a stone she scored, 
her side-locks [with a razor], 
she gashed cheeks and chin®. 


of the way in which the figure is working. No calendrical significance is to be 
gleaned from the text. The prosody of both tricola. in terms of the grouping of the 
words and syntax of each unit, remains uncertain. The above reflects de Moor 
(1971a: 190: 1987: 80-81), Gibson (1978: 73) and del Olmo (1981a: 222). Contrast 
Margalit (1980: 129) and Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 250-51). This last is 
implausible. 

59. For the prosody of this tetracolon, and alternative approaches, see Wyatt 
(1992a: 412-15). Cf. also KTU 1.2 i 18-19, 34-5. It looks like a hymnic excerpt. 

60. Thus Baal's death presages other deaths. This also has the appearance of a 
liturgical phrase. perhaps reproduced from rea! funeral ceremonies. Cf. n. 40 at 
KTU 1.161.20, where Niqmad III (IV?) is being laid to rest. 

61. Or: ‘into the underworld’. Cf. 1. 25. Should this be followed by the follow- 
ing bicolon (adapted from KTU 1.5 vi 14-16)? 


«She poured the ashes of affliction on her head, 
the dust of grovelling on her skull.> 


62. Tablet labelling note. 

63. This colon has raised much discussion, since on the translation of de Moor 
et al. it appears to attribute a beard to Anat. But on the approach I have taken this is 
not a necessary conclusion. In any case, we have the mechanical application of 
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She [ploughed] her collar-bones, 
16 i 5 she turned over like a garden her chest, 
like a valley she ploughed her breast. 


*Baal is dead! 

What has become of the Powerful One? 
The Son of Dagan! 

What has become of Tempest? 


After Baal we shall go down into the underworld.'* 


With her went down the Luminary of the gods, Shapsh®. 
Until she was sated she wept, 
1.6 i 10 like wine she drank (her) tears. 


Aloud she cried to the Luminary of the gods, Shapsh: 
‘Pray, load on to me Valiant Baal!’ 
The Luminary of the gods, Shapsh, obeyed: 


she lifted up Valiant Baal; 
1.6 i 15  ontothe shoulders of Anat did she set him. 


formulaic language, as with El, rather than a text tailored to Anat’s needs, beyond 
the form of the vbs. See in particular Loewenstamm (1974, 1982) and Marcus 
(1977). 

64. Anat’s response to Baal’s death is exactly the same as El's, except that it 
lacks the first two elements in his reaction, the descent from the throne (KTU 1.5 vi 
12-14) and the use of ashes and dust (KTU 1.5 vi 14-16, see n. 61). It however goes 
on to record the burial and sacrificial rites. The result is a fairly extended case of 
narrative staircase parallelism, the structure being a:b:c:d:e:f:c1:d1:€1:f1:g:h. This 
highlights the cooperation of El and Anat. This is probably a fairly accurate 
description of actual mourning behaviour, in effect an expression on the one hand 
of solidarity with the deceased, and on the other of the hope that by going through 
the ritual motions of death. the catastrophe itself can be averted, with regard both to 
the dead and the mourner. The rites are also part of the psychological process of 
acceptance. Needless to say, a seasonal interpretation of Anat's mourning (e.g. de 
Moor 1971a: 200-201; 1987: 82) is inappropriate. 

65. Shapsh's apparently subordinate role in the episode beginning here is mis- 
leading. As sun-goddess, she goes nightly into the underworld, and as is clear both 
from her role in subduing Mot in KTU 1.6 vi 22-35 and the closing hymn of KTU 
1.6 vi 42-53, she has a pivotal role in restoring the status quo, in effect maintaining 
cosmic equilibrium. See also her role in KTU 1.23, where she is geminated into the 
forms of Athirat and Rahmay. Her role here is the powerful one of the psycho- 
pomp: she restores Baal when Anat (and El) cannot, just as she subdues Mot when 
Baal cannot do so. 
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She took him up into the uttermost parts of Saphon, 


she wept for him 
and buried him. 


She placed him in a grave of the gods of the under- 
world®, 


She slaughtered seventy wild bulls 
1.6 i 20 [asa funJeral offering® for Valiant Baal. 


She slaughtered seventy oxen 
as a funeral offering for Valiant Baal. 


[she slaugh]tered seventy sheep 
[as a fu]neral offering for Valiant Baal. 


[She slau]ghtered seventy stags 
16 i 25 [asa funeral offering for] Valiant Baal. 


[She slaughtered se]venty mountain-goats 
[as a funeral offering for Val]iant Baal. 


[She slaughtered seventy an]telopes™ 
[as a funeral offerJing for Valiant Baal. 


66. Ug. bart ilm.ars. Or: ‘in a mighty cavem in the earth (underworld)'. 

67. Ug. kgmn. ‘Funeral offering’. Tentative suggestion, following del Olmo 
(1981a: 533, Akk. kamdnu). Cf. Dietrich and Loretz (1967: 538), who cite Hur. 
kukumnu, ‘three year-old animal’ (see AHw, 501). Cf. extensive refs. in de Moor 
(1971a: 199), many scholars having cited Heb. g*mitl, which raises difficulties. He 
(1971a: 199; 1987: 83) construes as ‘because [Baal] had been defiled’ (D stem of 
y gmn, cf. Eth. gammana, ‘to profane, defile’, g*mün, ‘defiled, unclean’). Caquot 
and Sznycer (1974: 254-55) leave untranslated. UT 380, §19.591: ‘a kind of 
sacrifice for the dead’. WUS 66, 8663: ‘refreshment’ (Ar. gamma, ‘rest, gather 
strength’), followed by Margalit (1980: 141-42), ‘nourishment’; DLU 147: ‘funeral 
offering’. Watson (1989) advises caution, though suggesting ‘as mourning’. Cf. 
Watson 1996b. 

68. Text [rtbh.šb‘m y]hmrm. Thus KTU? against CTA, KTU!. For completion of 
(v]Jamrm, ‘antelopes’ rather than reading Amrm as the complete word, ‘donkeys’, 
see Ginsberg (1950: 158; 1973: 131-32 with refs.). ‘Donkeys’: Caquot and Sznycer 
(1974: 255; n. e rejects Ginsberg) and del Olmo (198 1a: 224). *Roebucks', de Moor 
(1987: 84 and n. 406, citing Ginsberg 1973: 131-32); de Moor and Spronk (1987: 
37) restore the y. Again rejected by Pardee (1997c: 268 n. 242). If ‘donkeys’ be 
preferred, note comments at n. 17 to KTU 1.40.26. The term used there for 
sacrificial donkeys is however not hmr, but ‘r. 
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1.6 i 30 Her [sacrifi]ce she placed in the fu[rrows], 
her [off ]ering(? as a gift for the god(s). 


[The]n indeed she set her face 
towards El at the source of the rivers, 
at the midst of the springs of the two deeps. 


16 i 35 She rolled back the tent of El 
and came to the pavilion of the king, the Father of the 
Bright One. 


At the feet of El she bowed and fell down, 
she paid him homage and honoured him. 


She lifted up her voice and cried: 


‘Let her rejoice now”, 
1.6 i 40 Athirat and her sons, 
the goddess and the band of her kinsmen! 


For dead is Valiant Baal, 
for perished is the Prince, Lord of the Earth!’ 


Aloud cried El to the Great Lady-who-tramples- Y am: 
1.6 i 45  'Listen, O Great Lady-who-tramples-Yam. 


Give the first” of your sons; 
I shall make him king”!.’ 


69. What amounts from the perspective of a systematic theology to a theo- 
logical tension between the different symbolic functions of the gods is typically 
represented in the mythological idiom as rivalries between different groups among 
the gods. The tensions of the Iliad are treated in the same way. Handy's bureau- 
cratic model of the pantheon (1994) fails precisely when it comes to an assessment 
of conflicts of interest of this kind. He regards it as a breakdown of the system. It is 
on the contrary the basic working of the system. Cf. Wyatt (1996b: 327-30, 1998b). 
The world is first of all processed through human analogues. Cf. the archaic pattern 
described by Mithen (1996: 48-49), which forms the basis of mythic structures. The 
tension here is a drarnatic one, and does not indicate a different genealogy for Anat, 
who is herself El's daughter: KTU 1.3 iv [54], v 10, 27 (= 1.18 i 16). 

70. Ug. ahd. Normally construed as ‘one (of your sons)’, but rather to be taken 
as ordinal: ‘the first...'. Cf. the ordinal use of “had at Gen. 1.5, corresponding to 
the séni, X*Iísf of the series, and cf. Ruth 1.4 (ha’ahat...hasSénit). The pattern here 
for royal succession appears to be matrilineal, the first son of the chief wife suc- 
ceeding the father. Cf. Solomon's similar destiny (Wyatt 1985b). 

71. As he had made Yam king (KTU 1.1 iv 13-32), and presumably, perhaps at 
the end of 1.4 viii, Baal too on the completion of his palace. 
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And the Great Lady-who-tramples-Y am replied: 
*Shall we not make king one who has knowledge and 
wit?" 
L6 i 50  Andthe Compassionate, god of mercy, replied: 


*Let the finest of pigments be ground, 
let the people of Baal prepare unguents, 
the people of the the Son of Dagan crushed herbs.’”* 


The Great Lady-who-tramples-Y am replied: 


*Indeed, let us make Athtar the Brilliant king: 
16 i 55  Athtarthe Brilliant shall rule! 


Then Athtar the Brilliant went up into the uttermost parts 
of Saphon; 
he sat on the throne of Valiant Baal. 


[But] his feet did not reach the footstool; 
16 i 60 his head did not come up to its top. 
Then Athtar the Brilliant said: 


‘I shall not rule in the uttermost parts of Saphon!’ 


Athtar the Brilliant came down, 
he came down from the throne of Valiant Baal, 


1.6 i 65  andruled in the earth’, 


72. Ug. yd'.vIhn. Margalit (1980: 143, 145) understands this to be the name (or 
epithet: *He who knows how to make moisture', in accordance with his seasonal 
view) of a candidate for the throne, with El's response applying to him as a 
disqualification. Athtar is then Athirat's second nominee, who is acceptable to El. 
In my view he is the only candidate. His epither ‘rz is usually construed as ‘tyrant’, 
‘terrible’ or variations on the theme. I have followed Gray (1965: 66 n. 4) and 
Craigie (1973: 223). See Wyatt (1996b: 41 and n. 43). 

73. Wyatt (2001b, 599 n. 7), following Virolleaud (1931), Emerton (1965) and 
Day (1998: 81 and n. 23), rather than following the broad consensus as in first 
edition, and in Gibson (1978: 75), Pardee (1997c: 269). For ‘people’ perhaps read 
‘kinsmen’ (Ug. 'm). 

74. Sc. the top of the backrest, the nht of KTU 1.1 iv [24]: see n. 56 ad loc. 
There is no need to read here a satire on Athtar. Rather should it be compared with 
1 Sam. 17.39, where David cannot wear Saul's armour. 

75. Ug. ars. Here denoting the earth. Athtar becomes ‘king of the world’, 
implicitly ruling from sea to sea. He is the apotheosis of the human institution of 
kingship (Wyatt 1986b, 1989b). The present section of the narrative is the paradigm 
of the ‘royal ascent’, which is the mythological account of how a king obtains his 
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god of it all. 

[ they d]rew water from amphorae, 

[ they drew] water from vases'*. 
1.6 ii (about 30 lines missing) 
1.6 ii 1 (4 lines fragmentary) 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 


16 ii 5 [A day, two days] passed, 
and the wo[mb" of Anat] sought him. 


As the heart of a cow to her calf, 
as the heart of a ewe to her lamb, 


authority and wisdom from the gods in heaven, before returning to earth to exercise 
authority. On this see Wyatt (1986a; 1996b: 307-22, 341-45). There is no warrant 
for seeing the present episode as itself a deposition myth (thus, e.g., Page 1996), 
even though it is thematically linked to such passages as Isa. 14.9-15, Ezek. 28.2- 
10, 12-19, which develop the deposition theme. The seasonal interpretation, which 
sees Athtar as an irrigation-god replacing Baal as storm-god as the source of the 
land's fertility during the summer (thus, e.g., Gaster 1961: 120-27; de Moor 1971a: 
205-206; 1987: 107; Margalit 1980: 149-50; 1996, 179-80) is in my view a 
complete misunderstanding of the text. The successor to Baal is actually Mot, the 
three deities Yam, Baal and Mot representing in their conflicts the intra-pantheonic 
tensions among the second-level gods under the overall aegis of El. Athtar rep- 
resents a tertiary level, the human world, whose institutions are subject to pressures 
from above and below. We might have a more adequate understanding of Athtar's 
role in the Baal Cycle were the text complete. 

76. This appears to be an allusion to a ritual accompanying Athtar’s enthrone- 
ment. The dispensing of water, a vital matter in the management of the kingdom, is 
one of the king's first acts. Cf. Ps. 110.7; Num. 20.8-11 (where Moses acts like a 
king). In parting the waters, Exod. 15.1-8, Moses may also betray something of the 
general water-symbolism of the Chaoskampf as appropriated in royal rituals. (See 
Wyatt 19982.) But not every drop of water is to be understood seasonally! 

77. Ug. rihm]. Not ‘maiden (Anat)' as so often supposed (e.g. Gibson 1978: 76: 
*damsel'; similarly del Olmo 1981a: 226), but rather the goddess's womb as the 
seat of her emotions. Her instinctive reaction here is maternal and protective. Cf. 
adj. rahûm (qal pass. pt., ep. of deity) n. rah¢mayim (commonly ep. of deity) and 
denom. vb riham based on the n. in Heb. See KTU 1.19 i 1-9, where Anat's mater- 
nal and savage instincts are in conflict. 
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so the heart of Anat went out to Baal. 


1.6 ii 10 She seized Mot by the edge of his garment, 
she grasped [him] by the end of his robe. 


She lifted up her voice and cried: 
*Come"5, Mot, give (me) my brother!’ 


But divine Mot replied: 
*What do you ask of me, O Virgin Anat? 


16 i 15 I went out myself, 
and searched every mountain in the midst of the earth, 
every hill in the midst of the steppe. 


My appetite felt the want of human beings, 
my appetite the multitudes of the earth. 


1.6 ii 20  Ireached "Paradise", the land of pasture, 
“Delight”, the steppe by the shore of death. 


It was I who approached? Valiant Baal: 
it was I who offered him up® «like» a lamb in my mouth. 
Like a kid in the opening of my maw. 


It was he who «was» carried away by the Luminary of 
the gods, Shapsh! 
16 ii 25  bythe Burning One, strength of the heavens, 
into the hand(s) of the divine Mot! '5! 


A day, two days passed, 
days (turned) to months. 


78. Ug. at. Taking it as Varw, ‘to come’. See Dressler (1979: 216). Cf. KTU 1.1 
iii 16. 

79. The suggestion of Cathcart and Watson (1980: 41) that this may be ng, 
‘oppress’ (cf. Heb. nagas) rather than ‘approach’ (Heb. ndga3) is attractive. See 
n. 39 at KTU 1.114.19. 

80. Ug. 'dbnn. The cultic use of the vb is to be understood here, as at KTU 1.4 
viii 17. Cf. KTU 1.4 vi 39-40. There is no evidence from Ugarit of cult being 
offered to Mot. Perhaps this is part of the irony here, that Baal himself, recipient of 
so many offerings, will himself become the sacrificial victim of Mot, the unwor- 
shipped, the all-devourer. Here the sacrificial image is of course a metaphor for 
death. 

81. For the same formula see KTU 1.3 v 17-18 (restored). Slight variation at 
KTU 1.4 viii 23-24. Mot claims that Shapsh helped him in his devouring of Baal. 
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The womb of Anat sought him. 


As the heart of a cow to her calf, 
as the heart of a ewe to her lamb, 
L6 ii 30 so the heart of Anat went out to Baal. 


She seized divine Mot. 


With a knife she split him; 

with a fan she winnowed him*?; 

with fire she burnt him; 

with millstones she ground him; 

«with a sieve she sifted him;» 

on the steppe «she abandoned him; 
16 ii 35 inthe sea> she sowed him.?? 


82. Ug. bhtr.tdry. Watson (1996b) suggests tentatively that hir be interpreted by 
reference to Hur. hateri, ‘dagger, knife’, and dry as ‘cut’ (see Watson [1995a: 220], 
Vadr, corresponding to Phoen. azr, but cf. DLU [pp. 10, 138]) yielding the follow- 
ing parallelism: 


b hrb tbq'nn with a sword she split him, 
bhtr tdrynn with a blade she cut him. 


Were these cola unrelated to the rest of the series this might be an attractive option, 
but the heptacolon surely lists seven different things done to Mot. Any repetition 
would diminish the cumulative effect of Anat's actions. See next note. 

83. This unusual heptacolon is to be partially restored on the basis of KTU 1.6 v 
11-19. The sevenfold structure (not a fivefold one as supposed by Watson 1979a: 
117) serves to emphasize the total efficacy of the process applied to Mot: he is 
destroyed seven times. The apparently ritual procedure followed here by Anat has 
proved a crux for the overall interpretation of KTU 1.1—1.6. It has been taken seri- 
ously as a sequence of agricultural procedures, as for instance by Hvidberg (1962: 
51): ‘Anat’s killing of Mot.. . represents the harvest’. See also Virolleaud (1931), 
Ginsberg (1932, 1950) Albright (1969: 84) and de Moor (1971a: 212-15, with 
extensive refs.). Others have rejected this view, notably Loewenstamm (1962, 1972 
and 1975). It is to be seen rather as a rite of annihilation, with several parallels, 
such as PT 292, Plutarch De Iside 73, Sennacherib's punishment of his grand- 
father's assassins (ANET, 288), and the destruction of the golden calf (Exod. 
32.20). The principle textual element which might be thought to support the former 
view is the omission of the sequence ‘she abandoned him, in the sea’ at the end of 
KTU 1.6 ii 34, which then brought the words bid and tdr'nn together. This is 
widely supposed to mean ‘in the field she scattered him" (thus, e.g., Gibson 1978: 
77), or ‘in the field she sowed him’ (thus, e.g., de Moor 1987: 89), whereas the Xd, 
lit. ‘steppe’, is hardly the place for sowing grain. At least ‘scattering’ gives the 
better sense of waste, but is in any event to be harmonized with KTU 1.6 v 18-19, 
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His remains the birds did indeed eat, 
his scraps™ the sparrows did indeed consume. 


remains to remains cried out?*. 


1.6 iii (about 40 lines missing) 


‘ 


[For dead is Valiant Baal,] 
1.6 iii 1 for perished is the Prin[ce, Lord of the earth!] 


But if V[aliant Baal] should be alive, 
and if the Prince, Lo[rd of the earth] should exist 


in a dream of the Wise One, the perceptive god, 
1.6 ii 5  inavision?Ó of the Creator of Creatures, 


let the skies rain oil, 


as above. If there is any real agricultural procedure intended in these lines, I suggest 
that it is the language of brewing (cracking and parching the grain), which evokes 
the Egyptian myth of the destruction of mankind and the drunkenness of Hathor, 
who wades in beer, thinking it to be blood. See Wilson (1969: 11) and Lichtheim 
(1997). But the improbability of the procedures is more likely to be the real sense 
of the passage. I find Richardson's (1973: 17-18) attempt to account for the dif- 
ference between the two texts less convincing than the harmonization proposed 
here. A study appearing too late for inclusion in the present discussion is Mazzini 
(1997). 

84. 'Scraps...remains', rather than ‘flesh...limbs’. Ug. Xirh...mnth. Cf. the 
distinct Heb. terms sar, ‘residue’ and s*'er, ‘flesh’. WUS (p. 299, 82570) allows 
either; UT (p. 487, 819.2372) only the latter. For mnt, (cf. Heb. Nmín), the basic 
sense is division, which allows either nuance. Del Olmo (1981: 228) combines the 
two: 'flesh...scraps'. But the Ug. term for ‘flesh’ is tir. This makes Pardee’s 
(1997c: 270 and n. 258) point immaterial. Scraps hardly ‘grow fat’. 

85. Mot’s fragments have been scattered and devoured, but not ritually buried, 
and with Death himself this is not good enough. This colon may presage Mot's sub- 
sequent revival and return to the fray, for it suggests a soul that is restless and not 
pacified. Cf. KTU 1.17 i 27, and the broader question of Aqhat's destiny in KTU 
1.19. Anat specifically leaves the hero unburied, with the result that he is devoured 
by the mother-falcon Sumul. It takes Danel's intervention to assure his proper 
burial. 

86. Ug. bdrt. See Tropper (19962), who argues that it is a by-form of *bdhrt. 
El's dream is the type of the seer’s dream: he sees in his mind's eye that which will 
be hereafter. Things experienced in dreams were regarded by the ancients as being 
as real as waking experience. 
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let the wadis run with honey !*? 


And I shall know that Valiant Baal is alive, 
that the Prince, Lord of the earth, exists!’ 


1.6 iii 10  Inadream of the Wise One, the perceptive god, 
in a vision of the Creator of Creatures 


the skies rained oil, 
the wadis ran with honey.*? 


The Wise One, the perceptive god, rejoiced. 
1.6 iii 15 His feet on the footstool he placed; 
He unfurrowed his brow and laughed. 


He lifted up his voice and cried: 


* At last I may sit down and rest, 
and my soul? can rest in my breast! 


1.6 ii 20  Foralive is Valiant Baal, 


for the Prince, Lord of the earth, exists! '?? 


Aloud he cried to Virgin Anat: 
*Listen, O Virgin Anat! 
Say to the Luminary of the god<s>, Shapsh: 
16 iv 1 "Search? the wells?" of the steppe, O Shapsh, . 


87. This dream presages a paradisal restoration. Cf. the biblical formula ‘a land 
flowing with milk and honey'. Cf. however E. Levine 1986 on the latter formula. 

88. Baal is not yet alive again: the present supernatural manifestation of plenty 
is a portent of his restoration to come. See below. 

89. Ug. npš. Perhaps more literally, ‘my lung(s)' (du.)? The term can denote 
‘thorax, throat, appetite’ etc. The point is that bodily organs reflect emotional states, 
as with livers, wombs and hearts. Perhaps El has been suffering from breathlessness 
and palpitations. The gods are credited generally with every human emotion, as 
with the reactions of goddesses to perceived bad news (KTU 1.3 iii 33-35; 1.4 ii 
16-20). 

90. El draws this conclusion from the portent, according to the logic of Il. 2-3, 
6-7, now reversed in ll. 12-13, 20-21. 

91. Ug. pl. Following Ginsberg (1936b: 64), Dussaud (1934: 204), and Margalit 
(1980: 170), who see here the Ar. and MHeb. Nply/plh, ‘to search’. The basic sense 
behind this is seen in Heb. pala, Niph. ‘to be separated, distinct’. ‘Cracked’: de 
Moor (1971a: 220-21: full bibliography to date); similarly Gibson (1978: 155), Ar. 
falla, or ‘waterless desert’, Ar. fallu, and del Olmo (19812: 610): Ar. fallu, 'afalla. 
‘Made ragged. destroyed’: Aartun (1985: 14 884): Vpll pass. UT, 468 §19.2042: = 
ESA fit, pl. "fl, ‘trench, excavation’, or perhaps p + l; WUS, 255 $2219, vpl: 
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search the wells of the vast steppe”. 


Baal has forsaken” the furrows of the ploughland?*. 
Where is Valiant Baal? 
L6 iv 5 Where is the Prince, Lord of the earth?" 


Virgin Anat departed. 
Then she set her face towards the Luminary of the gods, 
Shapsh. 


She lifted up her voice and cried: 
1.6 iv 10 ‘Message of Bull El, your father”, 


‘trickle’. De Moor's objection to the proposal adopted (Shapsh will have to look in 
the underworld) is obviated as soon as the rhetorical nature of the command is 
understood, or even a ritual Sitz im Leben if that is where the search motif has its 
origins. Besides, wells are not cracked like furrows (see next note), and Shapsh's 
response in l. 20 (abqt: ‘I shall search...") is consonant with the line taken here. 

92. Ug. ‘nt. ‘Wells’ here and in |. 2, but ‘furrows’ in l. 3. So already Virolleaud 
(1931: 216). Many (e.g., de Moor 1971a: 220; Gibson 1978: 78; del Olmo 1981a: 
229) translate the first two occurrences as 'furrows' as well. But this is inappropri- 
ate: steppeland (Sd) is the place for pasturing, and hence wells for watering sheep; 
Xd is contrasted here with mhrtr, *ploughland', in 1. 3. Baal is lord of both grazing 
and arable land. Both depend on his beneficent activity. This is to recognize the 
importance of Baal for the economic life of Ugarit; it falls far short of providing 
evidence for a specifically seasonal view of his role, or at any rate of this narrative. 
Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 262-63) translate the expressions ‘nt 3d. . .'nt mhrtt as 
‘Anat of the fields... Anat of the ploughlands', making heavy weather of them. 
Fensham (1981: 53), appealing to Johnstone (1969: 315), insists that Sd means the 
farmland round a city, but in the passage he discusses, KTU 1.14 ii 51-iii 1, the 
phrase is Sd || pat mdbr, ‘steppe. . . edge of the desert’. 

93. Baal cannot really be dead at all, El appears to be saying, in spite of the fact 
that he was buried (KTU 1.6 i 17). It is now a matter of searching for him. 

94. Ug. ystk. Following Ginsberg (1969: 141), Gaster (1961: 223) and Avishur 
(1972: 2): ‘neglect’. Other views: ‘provide for’: Driver (1956: 113), sc. Vskn 11 Gt 
(or k[w]n St?); ‘the furrows of the ploughland lament over Baal’: Hvidberg (1962: 
36), Vxkw Gt, ‘complain’; ‘Ba‘lu has to make...’: de Moor (197 la: 220), Nyst juss. 
(final n ‘a wrong conjecture"); ‘Baal should be occupying... ': Gibson (1978: 78, 
158), VSkn Gt; ‘is Baal visible (?)...': Margalit (1980: 169-70), Vsky (JAram., 
MHeb. sky, ‘look out’); ‘did they make you "Lord" ...?*: del Olmo (1981a: 230), 
Vst (cf. de Moor 1971a). See Pardee (1997c: 271 n. 262). 

95. Ug. mhrtt. See Loretz (1993) and de Moor (1995: 5 n. 26). 

96. ‘Your father’ (abk): not merely a routine formula. In KTU 1.23.32-33 El is 
the father and mother (as well as the husband) of the goddesses Athirat and 
Rahmay, who together form hypostases of the sun (Wyatt 1996b: 227-29). 
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word of the Wise One, your sire: 


"Search the wells of the steppe, O Shapsh, 
search the wells of the vast steppe. 


Baal has forsaken the furrows of the ploughland. 


1.6 iv 15 Where is Valiant Baal? 
Where is the Prince, Lord of the earth?"' 


And the Luminary of the gods, Shapsh, replied: 


‘Pour out sparkling wine?! from the chalice”. 
Let your kinsmen bring garlands”, 


1.6 iv 20 and I shall search for Valiant Baal.’ 
And Virgin Anat replied: 


"Wherever, O Shapsh, 
wherever (you go)? may El ke[ep you], 
may [the gods] keep you in pe[ace]!' '?! 


97. Ug. Xd yn.‘n. Lit. ‘pour (VXdy) wine of an eye’: thus Driver (1956: 113), de 
Moor (19712: 223), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 264), Gibson (1978: 78, citing 
Prov. 23.31) and del Olmo (1981a: 230). Aistleitner (WUS, 303 82584): ‘I lift up 
my eyes at [your] behest’. Margalit (1980: 171-72, reading 3dyn.'n): ‘Pll cast an 
eye’. His objection to the approach taken here is misguided. We have a classic liba- 
tion rite. 

98. Ug. bqbt (CTA, KTU'), bqb't (KTU?). Initial b is ‘from’ rather than ‘in’. To 
qbt cf. also Akk. qabütu; to qb't (cf. Heb. qubba'at) note same form in KTU 1.19 
iv 53, 55 (ks || gb‘) and gb‘, ‘cup, goblet’ (Hoftijzer and Jongeling [1994: 983]). 
WUS, 273 $2388: Akk. qibitu. Margalit (1980: 171-72): ‘from the dome of the 
world’ (Ar. qubbat, ‘cupola, dome"). But a chalice is also dome-shaped. 

99. Ug. lyt. Construed as ‘garland, wreath’ (cf. Heb. /iwyá): thus Virolleaud 
(1931: 217), followed by Driver (1956: 113), de Moor (1971a: 224), Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 264) and Gibson (1978: 78). ‘Anxiety’: Gray (1957: 72 n. 4); 
‘curse’: Hvidberg (1962: 37 n. 3), reading *ulyt, Ar. 'ulwatu, Heb. ‘ala; ‘bulge (of 
your mother's suckling)’(!): Margalit (1980: 171, 173), Ar. /ayya, ‘bend, fold’; 
‘suite, retinue’: del Olmo (1981a: 230, 572), Viny, Heb. nilwá. 

100. Ug. an.l.an. Virolleaud (1931: 218) cites Heb. ’dn, ‘where?’ or ‘whither?’ 
(interrog.) So WUS, 26 8293 (citing Ar. 'anna). Cf. Driver (1956: 113). Others rel. 
*where(soe)ver' or similar: de Moor (1971a: 223-24), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 
264), Gibson (1978: 78), del Olmo (1981a: 230) and DLU, 37. Margalit (1980: 171, 
173): ‘from strength to strength’, followed by Watson (1983: 158). 

101. Text térk.slm[ ] (KTU?). With up to six signs missing, any restoration is 
conjectural. The vb térk is either 3 du. or 3 pl. (nér G: ‘protect’). In the former case 
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(1 fragmentary line, followed by about 38 missing lines) 


L6 v 1 Baal seized the sons of Athirat. 


The great ones he smote with a blade", 


the brilliant ones! he smote with a mace, 
the small ones he smote to the earth. 


L6 v 5 And Baal went up to the throne of his kingship, 
[to the back-rest], to the siege of his dominion.'™ 


perhaps restore *Shr: ‘May Shalem [and Shahar] protect you’. These two deities are 
sons of Shapsh, so that the prayer invokes the protection of her father (and mother!) 
and husband on the one hand, and sons on the other. The normal arrangement of the 
DNs is however Shr wS/m (e.g. KTU 1.23.53-54; 1.100.52, 1,107.43; 1.123.11), 
which reduces the likelihood of this solution. The alternative requires a parallel to 
il, such as bn il (‘gods’), with sIm taken as an instr. acc. (double acc. construction). 
I have tentatively followed this line here. Cf. de Moor (1971a: 223) and Margalit 
(1980: 171-72). 

102. Ug. Ktp, ‘blade’, which can denote a scapula (as at KTU 1.2 iv 14, 16, cf. 
Heb. kdtép) or a weapon (‘scimitar’) as here. See O’Callaghan (1952), Bordreuil 
and Pardee (1993a: 68), Watson (1995a: 545) and Vita (1996: 442 n. 24). 

103. Ug. dkym. This has been variously understood: de Moor (1971a: 227), 
Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 265 n. c) and del Olmo (1982: 68-69) list various 
options. I have here provisionally followed Gaster (1961: 224) and Driver (1956: 
154), citing Ar. dakiyu, ‘brilliant’, in spite of de Moor. Renfroe (1992: 130) notes 
that no satisfactory solution has yet been found. The division dk ym, ‘pounders of 
the sea’ (cf. Dijkstra 1974: 64; Gibson 1978: 79) or ‘those who were like Yam’ (del 
Olmo 1981a: 231) are equally conjectural. Something intermediate between rbm 
(‘great ones’) and sérm ‘small ones’) is required, in what looks like a ranking of the 
gods whom Baal kills. Wilfred Watson suggests to me tentatively that the meaning 
of dkym may perhaps be found in Akk. dekii. ‘to mobilize’ (see CAD, III [D], 123- 
28 [124, 126] AHw, 166-67) so that we would have the series ‘great ones... 
warriors...small ones’. As we have members of the pantheon, perhaps denoting 
three ranks of gods in descending order, this would perhaps indicate that the second 
rank are military in character. In KTU 1.1—1.6 the second rank of gods appear to be 
the royal figures Yam. Baal. and Mot who exercise monarchical power under the 
aegis of El. Athtar, as representing human kingship (KTU 1.6 i 65—see n. 75) is on 
a lower level. Cf. the levels proposed by Petersen and Woodward (1977); in my 
view the position they allocate to Anat belongs to Athtar. But the etymology, and 
consequently interpretation, remains conjectural. 

104. In the surviving text this is the first time that Baal actually occupies his 
throne. Cf. KTU 1.1 iv 24-25, 1.3 iv 1-3 and 1.6 vi 33-35 below. Occupancy of the 
throne is a central motif of the epic form of the tradition. Sce Wyatt (1996b: 36-43; 
1996c). Binger (1997) arrived too late for full consideration in this study. However, 
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[da]ys (turned) to months, 
months (turned) to years! ^, 


[Lo,] in the seventh year'™, 
divine Mot [came] 
1.6 v 10 towards Valiant Baal. 


He lifted up his voice and cried: 
*Because of you, O Baal, I experienced downfall. 


Because of you I experienced winnowing with «a fan; 
because of you I experienced splitting with»! a knife; 
because of you I experienced burning with fire; 

1.6 v 15 because of you I experienced grinding with millstones; 
because of you I experienced sifting with a sieve; 
because of you I experienced abandonment on the 


steppe; 


because of you I experienced sowing in the sea’, 


L6 v 20 Give the first? of your brothers (whom) I may eat, 
and the anger I feel will depart. 


If the first of your brothers you do not give, 
then I shall seize [ jit 


in view of her interesting discussion of this section (pp. 60-63), I append an alterna- 
tive approach based on the first of her two analyses of the text: 


Baal seized the sons of Athirat. 
The mighty gods he smote. 


With a blade he smote those resembling Yam; 
with a mace he smote the underlings of Mot. 
from the earth Baal went up 

to the throne of his kingship, 

[to the back-rest.] 

to the siege of his domin|at]ion. 


105. Lit. ‘from days to months | from months to years’. 

106. Cf. Gordon (1949: 4-5) on the sabbatical pattern. 

107. Text corrected on the basis of KTU 1.6 ii 32-33. The actual text of the tablet 
cannot be left as a legitimate poetic variant: it merely makes no sense. 

108. The form of this unit is another rare heptacolon (cf. KTU 1.6 ii 31-35 above 
and nn. 82, 83). It represents the total annihilation of Mot. Paradoxically, of course, 
he is not destroyed. As the sequel will show, he can only be tamed. 

109. Ug. ahd. On the ordinal use cf. KTU 1.6 i 46 and n. 70. 

110. Cf. de Moor (1987: 95 n. 465). 
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(it will be) time I ate [mankind], 
that I ate the multitud[es of the earth]!!! !' 


(4 illegible lines, followed by about 25 missing lines) 


*[ dr]ive him out, 
ex]pel him. 
] 
] 
] Mot, 
] the Powerful One.’ 
[ ] divine Mot, 
[He ate] his seven divine assistants. 


Divine Mot [cried ]: 


*Loo[k!] 

[It is] my brothers!'? whom Baal has given me for my 
meal, 

my mother's sons for my consumption! 


m 900 e m = 


He returned to Baal in the recesses of Saphon. 
He lifted up!” his voice and cried: 


‘It is my brothers you have given me, Baal, for my meal, 
my mother’s sons for my consumption!’ 


They glowered at each other like burning coals. 


Mot was strong; 
Baal was strong. 


They gored like wild bulls. 


Mot was strong; 
Baal was strong. 


They bit like serpents. 


111. Thus Baal is challenged to offer a substitute, so redeeming human victims 
from Mot’s threat. Who ‘the first of his brothers’ is remains unclear. One 
possibility is that it is the first of the seven Baals of KTU 1.47.5-11 and parallels, 
that is Baal himself. Cf. also the putative son in KTU 1.9. Baal himself appears to 
fulfil some obscure self-sacrificial, atoning role in KTU 1.12 ii 46-49. 

112. Baal appears to have tricked Mot into eating his own brothers. 

113. Text yšl. Read yšu (KTU?). 
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1.6 vi 20 Mot was strong; 
Baal was strong. 


They tugged like hunting-dogs. 


Mot fell. 
Baal fell on top of him. 


Shapsh cried to Mot: 
‘Listen, pray, O divine Mot! 


114 


1.6 vi 25 How can you fight with Valiant Baal? 
How will Bull El your father not hear you? 


He will surely pull down the pillars!!> of your dwelling, 


he will surely overturn the throne of your kingship, 
he will surely break the sceptre!!ó of your rule!’ 


L6 vi 30 Divine <M>ot was afraid; 
the Beloved of El, the hero was in dread. 
Mot started at her voice. 


117 


[He lifted up his voice and cried:] 


‘Let Baal be installed [on the throne of] his kingship, 
16 vi 35 on [the back-rest, on the siege of] his dominion!’!'® 


(6 fragmentary lines) 


1.6 vi 42 Come, pray, to the fresh meat; 
yes, eat the offering-bread; 
16 vi 45 pray drink the libation-wine.!!? 


114. On this lively account of the fight between Baal and Mot see Dietrich and 
Loretz (1987a) and R.M. Good (1994). 

115. Cf. van Zijl (1972: 80). ‘Door-jambs’: de Moor (1971a: 230). ‘Support’: 
Gibson (1978: 80). 

116. The movement here ('pillars.. . throne. ..sceptre") is from the general to the 
particular as aspects of royal power. 

117. Mot is not cowed by Baal, but trembles at the thought of offending Shapsh. 
She is mistress of heaven and the underworld, which she traverses nightly. 

118. Thus Baal’s arch-enemy and rival for the throne, in response to Shapsh's 
words, is himself the official announcer of Baal's rule. 

119. The vbs here may be 2 sg. f. jussives, addressed to Shapsh, or 2 m. pl. jus- 
sives, addressed to all the gods. 
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Shapsh, you rule!” the saviours"!: 


Shapsh, you rule the chthonian gods. 


Your company are the gods; 
lo, mortals!?? are your company.'?? 


Kothar is your associate, 
1.6 vi 50 and Hasis is your companion. 


120. Ug. thrk. To be taken as VAtk, ‘to rule’ (so de Moor 1971a: 240-41), and 2 
f. sg. with Shapsh in apposition (as voc.) rather than 3 f. sg. with her as subject, in 
preference to prep. tht with 2 p. suff. (thus Virolleaud 1934a: 238; Caquot and 
Sznycer 1974: 270 n. i; Gibson 1978: 81 [but see n. 7]; Levine and de Tarragon 
1984: 657). The latter would require rpwm, not rpim, as the tablet reads. Healey 
(1980) suggests 'care for'. Cf. Renfroe (1992: 93). Like Dagan (KTU 6.13; 6.14), 
Shapsh is a recipient of pgr sacrifices (KTU 1.39.12, 17; 1.101.12) in accordance 
with her chthonian role outlined here. See discussion in Spronk (1986: 150). 
Schmidt (1994: 84-88) disputes the view that Shapsh actually enters the 
underworld. 

121. I take this to be a hymn to Shapsh, following Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 
270): *(?)". Del Olmo (1981: 234-35), taking it to be one to Baal, translates this 
colon ‘Shapsh will submit you to the Rephaim'. This is theologically implausible, 
since this would offend the matter of the relative ranking of the deities. See also 
n. 123. Cf., however, Husser's (1997) new argument in favour of this interpretation. 

122. Ug. mtm. For choice of translation see next note. In this I agree with del 
Olmo (1981a: 235), ‘men’, rather than taking them to be ‘dead’ (thus de Moor 
1971a: 240; Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 270; Gibson 1978: 81). In so far as the 
hymn addresses Shapsh's journey through the underworld. it may however be 
understood to include the dead, in a kind of ‘community of saints’, a nuance I 
attempt to give with my translation. 

123. The bicolon is translated by Schmidt (1994: 88): “Your witnesses are the 
gods. | Behold, humans are your witnesses'. The chiastic arrangement of the Ug. is 
to be noted, with its inversion of rank, location and status, for it has a bearing on 
the interpretation of the last term (mtm): 


shades (rpum) : chthonian gods (inymi) :: gods (ilm) : mortals (mm) 


The Rpum are higher in rank than mere mortals, but are below the chthonian gods 
in rank in the underworld. These are the categories of beings in the underworld, 
under the control of Shapsh by night as she passes through (pace Schmidt 1994: 84- 
88). By day, she is mistress over the gods (celestial powers) and mortals above. The 
last category, belonging with the gods to the upper realm (on and above the ars) 
cannot be the dead. 
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In the sea!*4 of Arsh and the dragon'**, 
Kothar-and-Hasis, steer (the bark)! 
Pilot (the ship), Kothar-and-Hasis! "^ 


L6 vi 54-58 Ilimilku'" the Shubanite wrote (it), the student'"* of 
Attanu the diviner”, chief of the priests, chief of the 


124. This sea is the ambiguous cosmic ocean (Akk. apsii, Gk apvocog. Heb. yam 
stip: Akk. Ti'amat, Ug. thm, Heb. hôm, etc.; cf. KTU 1.5 i 14-15 and n. 11) which 
both separates the land of the living from that of the dead, and also bounds all 
territories. For its more elaborate yet similar treatment in the biblical tradition see 
Wyatt (1996b: 81-105). The dragon sometimes dwells in the sea, and sometimes is 
the sea. See next note. 

125. The identity of the dragon is not a serious problem: he is either an analogue 
or an avatar of Yam himself, the deified ocean. The identity of Arsh (ar3) is 
however quite uncertain. See n. 50 at KTU 1.3 iii 43, where Anat claims to have 
smitten him. 

126. The vbs are yd, ytr. This approach is offered by Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 
270 and nn. n, o): ‘navigate... voyage’, Akk. nadû, ‘throw’, with the secondary 
sense ‘put to sea’; or Heb. nôd, ‘wander’; Heb. tii, ‘seek out, explore’. Cf. Gibson 
(1978: 81 n. 10). Wilfred Watson suggests to me that the latter vb may be better 
explained by ref. to Akk. wartim, yielding Gt ‘to pilot ships’. Eusebius (Praep. Ev. 
1.10.9) has Chousor (= Kothar, one ms. tradition reads Chrysor, ‘Fire-worker’) as 
the inventor of navigation, perhaps as a parallel to a similar Eg. tradition 
conceming Ptah? Cf. the Shabaka Stone (ANET, 5) which attributes to his creativity 
*all work and all crafts'. An alternative approach might yield the following 
translation (as monocolon and bicolon): 


In the sea are Arsh and the dragon: 


Kothar-and-Hasis, drive (them) away! 
Banish (them), Kothar-and-Hasis! 


Kothar appears here to be given the task of driving off these enemies of Shapsh, 
as Seth drove off Apepi on the occasion of his nightly threat of Ra's subterranean 
bark. This interpretation is offered by the following: Driver (1956: 115): ‘threw 
(into the sea)...cut (them) off; Gibson (1978: 81): ‘banish (them)...drive (them) 
away’; similarly del Olmo (1981a: 235), de Moor (1987: 99) and Pardee (1997c: 
273 and n. 280). Cf. Akk. nadii, ‘repel’. 

127. For an estimate of Ilimilku see Sasson (1981: 91-92). On the rare phe- 
nomenon of an autograph, whether authorial or scribal, cf. Atrahasis 3 viii end 
(Dalley 1991: 35). 

128. Ug. Imd. ‘Apprentice’: Sasson (1981: 91). 

129. Ug. prin, perhaps a transcription of Hur. pu-ru-di-ni, = Akk. baru, a class of 
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130 1 


of Niqmad!?? king of 
134 


temple herdsmen'*°, sacrificer!? 
Ugarit, Lord of Yargub!*? and Ruler of Sharruman. 


priest. The titles following this designation belong to Attanu rather than to Ilimilku. 
Cf. Pardee (1997c: 273 n. 283). 

130. Ug. ngd. For most recent discussion see Jeffers (1996: 111-16). She sug- 
gests that one of the duties of the nqd may have been hepatoscopy. 

131. Ug. t'y. See Aartun (1985; 46-47 $128, with references), Dietrich and Loretz 
(1987c), van Soldt (1988, 1989), Fleming (1991: 146-48), Freilich (1992) and del 
Olmo (1995: 41-42). What the relation is between this term and Keret's epithet r 
remains obscure. See n. 115 at KTU 1.14 iv 37 for further discussion and my pro- 
posal. ‘An as yet uniquely attested ethnicon, applied to 'atn prin’: Sasson (1981: 
91). 

132. The following kings of this name may be identified: (1) Niqmad I, son of 
Yaqaru (KTU 1.113.26 right), (2) Niqmad II (KTU 1.113.23 left: only the [ Jd 
survives); (3) Niqmad III (KTU 1.113.20, but only if the surviving letter is read as 
d; if it is b, this becomes Arhalbu); (4) Niqmad IV (penultimate king of Ugarit; if 
the previous case falls, he is IIT). He does not feature in KTU 1.113, but is named at 
KTU 1.161.13. This still leaves the problem of the identity of the present king. 
Most have taken him to be Niqmad II. This is as good a label as any, though if there 
were four, he could conceivably be III. It is sad to reflect that he persists in the king 
list in the form of one surviving letter! But at least Ilimilku has made him the most 
interesting to the modem historian. 

The king named at KTU 1.161.12 and 26 will be Niqmad II, or perhaps III if 
there were four. See nn. 9 and 11 at KTU 1.113 and n. 27 at KTU 1.161.12-13. 

With the discovery of the Urtenu archive, Ilimilku is now known to have 
flourished in the time of Niqmad III or IV (my designation 'III-IV"). See Bordreuil 
and Malbran-Labat 1997 and Wyatt 2001b. 

133. Or: ‘formidable lord’. Cf. Del Olmo (1981: 562). 

134. On the colophon and its meaning see especially van Soldt (1989). But cf. 
del Olmo (1992a: 117) on discerning here a fivefold titulary. 


Part II 
KTU 1.7-1.13 


FRAGMENTS AND SHORTER MYTHS 
CONCERNING BAAL AND ANAT 


KTU 1.7: Excerpts from KTU 1.3 concerning Anat 
(KTU 1.7 = CTA 7 = UT 130, 131 = V AB variants A and B = RS 5.180 + 5.198) 


Select Bibliography 
Gordon 1949: 10, 27-28; Driver 1956: 118-19; Cassuto 1971: 175-83; 
del Olmo 198 la: 497-501. 


KTU 1.7 is extremely fragmentary, consisting of two pieces constitut- 
ing the upper right and lower left portions respectively of a text written 
without column-division on both sides; the original width and length of 
the whole tablet cannot be determined with complete certainty, making 
the estimate of missing numbers of letters hazardous.! Were it an iso- 
lated composition, no serious translation would be possible. However, 
the surviving text appears largely to duplicate parts of KTU 1.3 ii and 
iii, though in no coherent order, which allows tentative reconstruction, 
and the parallels are noted in the margin. (Cf. KTU 1.8 below.) See at 
the other locations for notes on the translation. Some of the restoration 
offered below is inevitably conjectural. The tablet is probably a scribal 
exercise, and the use of mythological material for such work, and the 
‘non-canonical’ order of the text is eloquent testimony not only of the 
freedom with which the text was probably used, but of the existence of 
scribal schools apparently specializing in this genre of literature. This 
has implications for our understanding of the transmission of mytholog- 
ical tradition and also our estimate of the innovative role of Ilimilku in 
the larger texts. 


l. Herdner (CTA, 44 n. 1) estimated line-length to be 25 to 30 signs. She also 
pointed out that extra line-length was available on the edges. Note also Cassuto's 
(1971: 178) diagrammatic reconstruction, in which a considerable lateral gap falls 
between the two fragments. 
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I7R 1 l ] 
[she attached palms to] her [gird]le; = 1.3 ii 12-3 
She fixed he[ads to her back.] = 1.3 ii 11-12 
( | she entered her house. cf. 1.3 ii 17 
[And lo,] 2]13u1i 5-6 


[Anat fou]ght in the valley; 
17 R S [she battled between the two towns. | 
[She put tables] for armies, = 1.3 ii 22-27 
s[tools for heroes. ] 
[Fiercely she fought and] looked; 
[Anat] battled {and considered. ] 
[Her liver shook with laught]er; 
her heart was filled [with joy], 
[the liver of Anat with triumph.] 
[Beneath her] like balls were heads,” =13ii9 


(her) knee<s> she steeped in the =1.3 ii 13-14, 27-28 
L7 R 10 blood of [soldiers], 


(gap of indeterminate length between two fragments) 


[Vir]gin [Anat | 
like a kid [ ] 
17 R 15 The perfumes of [seven tamarisks, | = 1.3 ii 2-3 
[the odour of coriander] 
[and murex.] 


and she me[t the divine assistants at the foot -]13ii4-5 
of the mountain]. 


[Un]til she was sated [she fought in the house} = 1.3 ii 29 


[ ] 
[ ] 

1.7 R 20 [Virgin Anat] washed [her] hands, = 1.3 ii 32-33? 
Oil of [peace] was poured [into a bowl]. =1.3ii31 
[He took his lyre in his hand,] cf. 1.3 iii 4-8 


2. CTA adds [‘lh kirbym kp...]: l'above her like locusts were palms...'] = 
KTU 1.3 ii 10. 
3. Or. 34): '[She] washed [her] hands [of the blood of warriors]'. 
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he clasped* the bull-shaped instrument 

[to his breast,] 

[singing of the loves of Valiant Baal,] 

the [aff]ect(io]n? of Pidray [daughter of light,] 

[the affection of Taliy daughter of Shower,| 

[the love] of Arsiy daughter of Sn[atcher-for-ever]. 


17R 25  ‘[And] speak to Virg[in Anat,] = 1.3 iii 11-29 
lower [say to the Beloved of the Powerful One:] 
edge (“Message of Valiant Baal,] 


word of [Valiant Warrior]: 


(‘Bury war in the earth;] 

{set strife in} the dust: 

[pour a communion-offering into the midst of the earth,] 
[honey from a jar] into the midst of the st[eppe]. 


[Grasp your spear (and) your mace:] 


[let your feet hast]en [towards me], 
[let your legs] hu[rry to me]! 

17 V 30 [For I have a word that I would say to you,] 
a message that I would rep[eat to you]: 


[a word of tree] and whisper of stone, 


[the sighing of the heavens to the earth,] 

[of the deep] to the stars, 

[I understand the thunder which the heavens do not 
know.)* 


[Come,] 
and I shall re[veal it] 
[in the midst of my divine mountain, Saphon. 


He shall not stand’ [ ] 


Á] 


1.7 V 35 the perfumes of seven tamarisk[s], 213ii2-8 
[the odour of coriander] 
[and murex.] 


4. Cf. discussion at KTU 1.3 iii 4 n. 36. Perhaps to be read m'ir? 

5. Ug.[a]hlb]t (KTU?). In KTU 1.3 iii 6 the corresponding term is yd, which 
probably carries a more overtly sexual connotation. 

6. Asrestored by CTA. 
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[Anat] close[d the doo]r[s of the house] =1.3ii4-5 
[and she met the divine assistants at the foot of the 
mountain. ] 


Then Anat fo[ught in the valley;] 
[she battled between the two cities.] 


She smote] the people of the sea-shore; 
[she destroyed the men of the sunrise.] 


(a further ten lines missing, not including 
the gap of uncertain length between fragments: 
almost entire reverse of RS 5.180 now eroded) 
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KTU 1.8: Excerpts from KTU 1.4 
(KTU 1.8 = CTA 8 = UT 51 fragment = II AB Variant = RS 3.364) 


Select Bibliography 
Del Olmo 1981: 497-501; M.S. Smith in Parker 1997: 179-80. 


This text, like KTU 1.7, also consists of short excerpts or paraphrases 
from other passages, as indicated. See at other locations for notes on 
the translation. One column (ii or v) remains of a six-column tablet.' 
Perhaps a scribal exercise? 


1.8 ii | ‘Where is the gift for the Lady-who- = 1.41 20-22 
tramples-[S]ea, 
the present for the Mother of the gods?' 


‘And there is no house for Baal like 214 iv 50-51? 
the gods, 
nor dwelling like the sons of Athirat.' 
18 ii 5 Aloud to his divine assistants Baal cries: = 1.4 vii 52-59 
*Look, Gupan and Ugar, 


the Dark One has obscured the day, 
the Gloomy One the Exalted Sovereign. 


, 


1. KTU?, 30 col. 1 n. 1. 

2. [suppose that KTU 1.4 iv 50-51 is the direct source for the present text, 
since thc surrounding sections are also drawn from tablet 4. The text is similar to 
other passages, such as KTU 1.3 iv 46-48, v 3-4, v 38, 1.4 (19-11]. iv 62-v 1, v 27- 
29. At first glance it is a hybrid, but it is preferable to read an error in the first signs. 
Here are the main forms for comparison: 


KTU 1.3 v 3-4 Iytn bt ll kiim [whz|r kon atrt 
KTU 1.3 v 38-39 wit in br bol kilm wher Kb[n] atri 
KTU 1.4 iv 50-51 wn in br [b'l kilm wher kbn atrt 
KTU 1.8 i 3-4 w tnt bt b'l kilm wher Kbn «trt 


This comparison suggests that the present text be read wn’ i'n br /b‘l... where 
perhaps the student began the n of wa, but moved on too quickly, after making only 
its first stroke. If he had been copying out various sections of the Baal-myths, vari- 
ants such as this may have caused some confusion. I have translated accordingly. 
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KTU 1.9: A Fragment of a Myth concerning Baal or his Son 
(KTU 1.9 = CTA 9 = UT 133 = RS 5.229) 


Select Bibliography 
Gordon 1949: 10, 15; Astour 1967: 200-201; del Olmo 1981a: 497-502. 


Apparently a further scribal exercise. It is not certain which side should 
be read first, but the non-continuation of the text on the surviving lower 
edge suggests that the main surviving group of lines constitutes the 
verso. The width is indeterminate. This text does not correspond to any 
other known material from Ugarit. We have nothing with which to 
compare the fragment directly, though Astour attempts to link it with 
the Gk Dionysus-Zagreus myths. But it is possible that the myth deals 
with the son born to Baal in KTU 1.10 iii 34-35, where he is called 
‘bull’ (ibr: cf. 1. 11 below). Note also the reference to the bow in I. 13, 
and cf. KTU 1.10 ii 6. These allusions suggest a thematic link with 
KTU 1.10. Parts of the translation are entirely conjectural. 


upper edge [Belonging to’ Abjdil!. 


1.9 R l (seven surviving lines, but only a few signs in each) 
19v. 8 af l 
he raised him up [ ] 
1.9 V 10 the king of’ his hill which [ ] 
the bull of all of them who had no [ ] 
Let him indeed? be given to them instead of Baal, 
[ ] 
or a bow before Hadd in [his] ha[nd" | 


...? on the day* (when) Baal puts (him) to the test, 


1. This is a PN (cf. Heb. Abdicl). It presumably identifies the student scribe 
who wrote the tablet. 

2. Ug. /. Or: ‘not’. 

3. Text ‘mi. It is hard to construc this as ‘to’, with the following b. Is it the end 
of a word, such as [Sb]'m, ‘seventy’? 

4. Ug. bym. Or: ‘against Yam’. Astour (1967: 201): ‘in the sea...’. 

5. Ug. ysy. Cf. Heb. nasa. 
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he® { ] 
19 V 15 The wicked ones arose, 

the worthless? [ones 

Nahar king?...? [ 

Prince Baal [ ] an heir? [ 

a youngster!! of Hadd and [ 

and to Nahar"? he went [ 


6. Ug. ym[ ]. I have construed as the beginning of a yqt! vb, such as ym[hs] or 
ymiik}. Or: 'Yam...". 

7. Ug. mzi[ ]. To be distinguished on the basis of context from Amil, ‘run’ 
(KTU 1.14 ii 46-47 and n. 72). Astour (1967: 201 and n. 2): ‘the evil[doers]', ‘or: 
"the dest[royers]" '. Cf. Heb. zalal, hiph. ‘despise’. 

R. Ug. mik nhr. Or: ‘Nahar rules’? In the main body of the Baal-Yam myth 
(starting at KTU 1.2 iii 16) Yam is called tpt nhr, ‘Ruler Nahar’. 

9, Three signs survive. KT U? reads ibr (with a fourth sign rendered x), but the 
i does not resemble the other i on the tablet (ibr 1. 11). It looks more like a z (but 
this is impossible) or conceivably a badly-written g (gbr: ‘warrior’). 

10. Ug. glm. The word is difficult to translate with precision, and needs to be 
adjusted to the context. See n. 99 at KTU 1.2 i 13. If it be taken as ‘divine 
assistant’, it would refer to someone other than Baal. The conventional translation 
‘lad’ could however fit Baal or his son, being perhaps parallel to sér in l. 18. 

11. Rather than ‘Hadd was young’. 

12. Or: ‘to the river’ (Astour 1967: 201). 
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KTU 1.10: Baal, the Heifer, and Anat 
(KTU 1.102 CTA 10 = UT 76 = IV AB = RS 3.362 + 5.181) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1936a; Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 273-89; de Moor 1987: 
110-16; P.L. Day 1991, 1992a; Walls 1992: 131-34; Lloyd 1994: 259- 
68; M.S. Smith in Parker 1997; 181-86. 


The tablet has three columns of text on one side only. The first column 
does not yield much information. When the text becomes sufficiently 
coherent for sense to be made it appears that Baal goes hunting in the 
Shamak Marsh (Lake Hule?), and Anat follows him there. On seeing a 
cow (impregnated by Baal?) giving birth, the goddess is evidently filled 
with passion, and she and Baal make love. He then repairs to his moun- 
tain, where Anat later announces to him the birth of his son. (This is the 
gist of the text as I read it, but it must be admitted that the precise rela- 
tionship between Anat and the cow is not certain, and P.L. Day and 
Walls are dubious about Anat's sexual involvement.) 


1.10 i (About 20 lines missing) 


1.10 i 1] ] Virgin Anat 
] 


] which the sons of El do not know! 
] the assembly of the stars, 


110 i 5 ] the generation(s) of heaven... 
] the Charioteer of the Clouds 
] peoples 
] would dwell in? the earth 
1.0 i 10 ] the dead? 


[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ Valiant Baal 
[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ ] 

| ] 

1. Or: ‘do indeed know’. 

2. The altemative proposed by de Moor (1987: 111) ‘would return to the earth’ 


is also possible. (Ug. ytb corresponds to both Heb. swb and y5b.) 
3. Or: ‘men’. 
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1.10 


1.10 


1.10 


1.10 


1.10 


1.10 


4. 


Perhaps Lake Hule, according to Lipiński (1971a: 16-17), followed by de 
Moor (1987: 112 n. 18). Margalit (1989b: 75, 77) identifies it with Josephus" 
Semachonitis (= Hule: Ant. v L etc.: G.A. Smith 1931: 480) and also locates the 
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[ ] 

[ Virgin] Anat 

[ Beloved of | the Powerful One 
| ] peoples, 

{ would dwelll in the earth... 


(10 further lines with a decreasing number of 
characters. followed by gap of about 13 lines) 


(gap of some 20 lines) 


[Is Baal in his house,] 

[Divine Hadd with]in his palace?' 

And the divine messengers of Baal replied: 
*Baal is not in his house, 

(nor) Divine Hadd within his palace. 


His bow he took in his (left) hand, 
and his arrows in his right hand, 


Then indeed he set his face 
towards the shores of Shamak’, filled with wild oxen.” 


Virgin Anat spread her wings, 

she spread her wings 

and winged her way? 

towards the shores of Shamak, filled with wild oxen. 


And Valiant Baal lifted up his eyes, 
he lifted up his eyes and saw, 

yes, he saw Virgin Anat, 

the loveliest among the sisters of Baal. 


marsh of KTU 1.92 here. 


5. 


Lit. ‘she turned on the wing’, or ‘she sect out on the wing’. On the problem 
of how tr is to bc construed see Walls (1992: 133) and Lloyd (1994: 260 n. 2). I 
follow the latter, who takes it as inf. of rr, Heb. túr, Akk. tāru (Virolleaud 19362: 


162; Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 283 n. m.). 
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To her he hurried and stood. 
at her feet he bowed and fell down. 


He lifted up his voice and cried, 
110 ii 20 ‘Life, sister, and longevity? be yours! 


The horns of your power’, Virgin Anat, 
the horns of your power let Baal anoint, 
let Baal anoint them against weariness*. 


Let us plant in the earth my foes, 
1.10 ii 25 and in the earth those who arise against your brother!’ 


And Virgin Anat lifted up her eyes, 
and lifted up her eyes and saw, 
and saw a cow. 


And it was turning round as it went, 
it was turning round as it went, 
and was turning round in its pangs’, 
110 ii 30  [In| the grace, the beauty" of the band of the Kotharar"!'! 


6. Ug. wnark. N form of ark ‘to be long’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 284 n. n) 
and Gordon (UT, 366 [$19.354]; 1977: 120). De Moor (1987: 113): "let us shine 
upon you’ (ar: ‘shine’, Ist pl. with F. sg. suff.) 

7. Virolleaud (1936a: 160) and del Olmo (1981a: 470, 535): dbat ‘power’ 
(Heb. débé’). ‘Headdress* de Moor (1987: 113). ‘Horns with which you strike’: 
Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 284 n. o: Ar. daba'a, ‘strike with a stick’, Akk. 
da‘ap/bu “crush an enemy’). 

8. Thus Watson (1977a: 277), followed by Lloyd (1994: 261). (Ug. ‘p: cf. Heb. 
*w/yp, ‘be weary'.) Del Olmo (1981: 470): ‘Baal will anoint them with (the power 
of) flight’; de Moor (1987: 113): 'Ba'lu will anoint them while flying’. 

9. interpret tr as narrative inf. as in l. 11 above (‘she winged...’). The cow is 
the subject. It is evidently in the throes of labour-pains, turning this way and that. 
Cf. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 285, where it is not clear if the cow or Anat is in 
labour) and Lloyd (1994: 262 and n. 8). For Gordon (1977: 120) it is apparently 
Anat, who is dancing, while de Moor (1987: 13) has ‘Anat saw a cow and started to 
flow...to convulse', understanding Anat to be overcome with passion. The use of 
the same vb in three successive cola reads awkwardly at first glance. Perhaps the 
second colon should be excised as a dittograph. But a better explanation may be 
that it is rhetorical, a form of frequentative, in which the restlessness and anguish of 
the animal in labour is expressed. The same formula rik wtr occurs in col. iii 17 
below. 

10. Cf. the same epithets used of the end of the world in KTU 1.5 vi 6-7, 
translated as ‘Paradise’, ‘Delight’. 

11. KTU?, 32 ends the line hbl.ktr (with only the final r in italics as certain!). 
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[(Her) voice'?] Anat addressed to Baal: 


*[  ] OO Baal of the mist”, 

[ Divine] Hadd of the clouds... 
[ ] Valiant Baa[l] 

[ Virgi]n Anat... 


(fragmentary 5 lines) 


1.10 iii (gap of some 20 lines) 


* 


110 iii 1 [ ]thecows!^ gave birth [ ] 
a bull for Virgin Anat 
and a heifer for the Beloved of the Powerful One!” 


And Valiant [Baal] said: 


1.10 iii 5 ‘Indeed, like our progenitor [I shall] mount [you,'*] 
as the Ageless One! who begot [us!'] 


Baal advanced, [his penis] tumescent; 
Divine Hadd, [his] pha[llus] erect". 


Del Olmo (1981a: 470) and Lloyd (1994: 262) both read and interpret as above, but 
with each sign heavily qualified as tentative. Walls (1992: 131) reads h[  ]kért, but 
does not translate. Virolleaud (1936a: 153): [..kQ) é (?)r; CTA: h[—]kért: ‘very 
uncertain reading'. Any reading is conjectural, but may be tentatively restored by 
comparison with KTU 1.11.6. 

12. Restored from formulaic use in col. iii 33. 

13. Following Gibson's suggestion (1978: 142) taken up by Walls (1992: 131) 
and Lloyd (1994: 262), that iph is related to Akk. upi, ‘mist, cloud’. Perhaps read 
*ipi (gen.)? Similarly de Moor (1987: 113) ‘drizzle’. Del Olmo (1981: 470) ‘whom 
I have seen’ (Vph). 

14. Text arht (apparently pl.). We would expect one cow, or possibly two, one 
giving birth to each of the offspring of the next two cola. (In this case we would 
have a variation on the widespread gemination motif: see Wyatt 1996b: 219-59.) 

15. Following Lloyd (1994: 263). Cf. Virolleaud (1936a: 167): imperative: 
‘mount’. Caquot (1974: 286): ‘like our eternal (*/ni) creator’, followed by Gordon 
(1977: 120), de Moor (1987: 114) and Walls (1992: 132). The context speaks in 
favour of the first alternative. 

16. Correct drd to dr or drdr. See M.S. Smith (2001: 136). 

17. Text [ ]...us{ ]. ‘Penis’ || ‘phallus’: yd || usb‘r (lit. ‘hand || finger’ [or 
plural]: restored after Ginsberg [1969: 142], though he interprets differently). For 
Heb. usage cf. Delcor (1967) and Wyatt (1994: 416). ‘Tumescent...erect’ (nii, 
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Moist!® was the nethermouth? of Virgin Anat, 
1.10 iii 10 and the nethermouth of the most gracious of Ba[al's] 
sisters. 


Baal went up onto the moun[tain J 


and the son of Dagan into the he[avens"" — ] 


Baal sat on the thro[ne of his kingship,] 
the son of Dagan on the sie[ge of his dominion.] 


110 iii 15 To the bull...cafled [ ] 
to the bu«ll»...cried out”! [ ] 
She went and tumed” [ ] 
[in] the grace, the bea[uty? of the band of the Kotharat]. 
A cow, a cow^*. ..[ ] 

1.10 iii 20 a bull she bore [to Baal ] 
and a wild ox [to the Charioteer of the Clouds.] 
The c[ow] embraced” [ ] 
The [cow] embraced [ ] 
and covered him with. ..[ ] 

110 ii 25 [ ] his navel” and his first milk 


[  ] his infant milk.” 


By the slope she went up onto the mountain, 


mia), lit. ‘full’, but different vocalizations inviting different nuances. Ug. also uses 
Vark (KTU 1.23.33 and parallels). 

18. ‘Moist’, interpreting blt of text in the light as Vbil, cf. Akk. balálu, Ar. ball. 
Cf. Heb. bli. Text has t overwritten on /, so many read as btit. 

19. Text p: ‘mouth’. Interpreted as ‘vagina’ by de Moor (1987: 114: ‘orifice’) 
and Lloyd (1994: 264 n. 21, contra Walls). 

20. Text bs [ J. Ginsberg (1969: 142) bš [mm }. 

21. Text gi.nd...Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 287 n. z) compare Akk. nadū 
rigma, ‘utter a word’. 

22. The birth is again imminent. See at ll. ii 28-29 above. 

23. Cf. the same epithets used of the end of the world in KTU 1.5 vi 6-7, trans- 
lated as ‘Paradise’, ‘Delight’. 

24. Dittography? 

25. Or: ‘she embraced the cow’. 

26. Perhaps this represents the cow severing the calf's umbilical cord? Or: ‘her 
navel’ (metonymy for *udder'?); or: ‘her vulva’? Cf. Xor = ‘vulva’ in Song 7:3 
(Pope 1977a: 617). 

27. Lit. ‘the first milk of his infancy’. 
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by the pathway"? onto the mountain" of victory, 


and she went up thence” onto Arur, 
1.10 iii 30 and? from Arur up to Saphon, 
into Paradise’? on the mountain of victory. 


Her voice to Baal she addressed: 


‘Hear the greatest’? good ne[ws, Baal, 
hear the news, Scion of Dagan™, 


1.10 ii 35 fora bull is born to Baal, 
and a wild ox to the Charioteer of the Clouds!’ 


Valiant Baal rejoiced. 


28. 'Slope...pathway', lit. ‘flank...stairway’ (yrk... msimn. Cf. Heb. vark*ié 
sapón in Isa. 14.14 (corresponding to Ug. bsrrt spn). Heb. sul/dm, ‘stairway’ (Gen. 
28.12). Cf. del Olmo (1981a: 473): ‘slope ...hill'; de Moor (1987: 115): ‘spur... 
Stairs". 

29. Ug. ér tliyr. This form is used here and at KTU 1.101.3. At KTU 1.3 iii 31 
the expression eb‘ tliyt is used. Cf. the similar variation between mrym spn and srrt 
spn. 

30. Text reads bkm after t'i (‘she went’). Aartun (1967: 288-89): b + km (cf. Ar. 
kim, ‘hill’, followed by Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 288 n. f) and Renfroe (1992: 
57-59). Del Olmo (1981: 526) reads it as a conj. (= Heb. b*ker), also discussed by 
Aartun. Thus de Moor (1987: 115). Gordon (1977: 120): ‘weeping’ (Nbky). 

31. The ‘and’ follows 'Arur' in the text. 

32. Ug. n'm. Lit. ‘beautiful place". Cf. the location of Eden on a sacred moun- 
tain in Ezek. 28.13-14. Cf. also at KTU 1.5 vi 6, 28. 

33. The i! is superlative. 

34. Iam here giving the sense usually understood. Contrast Wyatt (1992a: 415- 
16 $14). 
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KTU 1.11: A Fragment concerning Baal and Anat 
(KTU 1.11 2 CTA 11 = UT 132 = RS 3.319) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1944—45b; Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 289; de Moor 1987: 
116; Walls 1992: 134-39; Lloyd 1994: 268-73; M.S. Smith in Parker 
1997: 186-87. 


Various scholars think that this text is the top of KTU I. 10 iii above. 


1.11 1 [Baa] was aroused! and grasped her by the belly’; 
[Anat]? was aroused and grasped him by the penis?. 


[ Baa]l...to? the bull 
| Vir]gin Anat... 


'( Embra|ce, conceive and give birth, 
[in the grace, the beaut]y of the band of the Kotharat®.’ 


| Vir|gin Anat 
| Val]iant Baal... 


l. For discussion of the obscure verb yrkh sec Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 239- 
40 n. f). Cf. Rin (1968: 23-24) on Isa. 23.16. See n. 7 at KTU 1.5 i4. 

2. ‘Abdomen’, as euphemism for ‘vagina’: de Moor (1987: 116 n. 1). ‘Womb’: 
cf. Gen. 25.22 (Lloyd 1994: 269 n. 39): Akk. gerbitu, ‘womb’. 

3. The restoration of Anat here is based on the context: only she and Baal 
appear in this fragment. 

4, Read uir for ušk: edge of tablet friable. Cf. Caquot and Sznycer (1974; 289 
n. 1) and Watson (1977a: 277). 

5. Ue. l. Or ‘for’, or ‘from’, 

6. Formula conjecturally restored by comparison with KTU 1.10 ti 30. 
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KTU 1.12: The Devourers 
(KTU 1.12 = CTA 12 = UT 75 = BH = RS 21[012]) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1935b; Dussaud 1936; Ginsberg 1936a; Gaster 1937, 1950: 
217-22, 450-51; Gray 1951; Kapelrud 1969; Gray 1971; Caquot 1974: 
333-51; Wyatt 1976, 1996b: 220-31; Gordon 1977: 121-25; de Moor 
1987: 128-34; Parker 1997: 188-01. 


The first part of this text is a theogony, evidently from a common 
source as KTU 1.23, though now sharply divergent. On the common 
ground see Wyatt (1996b: 220-31 and refs). The second, fragmentary 
part describes Baal's death and the ‘cosmic mourning"! which follows. 
An atonement element appears to be present (see especially 1. 46 of col. 
ii), and the text ends with a ritual instruction. 


1.12 i (about 6 lines missing) 


‘[ you make | us pregnant with Shahar, 
[ you make] us pregnant with Qadmu?! 


Our entrails?, El our father, 
1.12 i 10  ourentrails like fire they are eating, 
our vitals* like worms? they are devouring!’ 


]. This is not to be treated simply as a doublet of KTU 1.5, where the death is 
not actually described (perhaps part of the missing text), but is alluded to in a num- 
ber of ways, as with its announcement and El's response at KTU 1.5 vi 8-25. Nor is 
the drying up of the world in mourning (ii 42-43) to be interpreted in a ‘seasonal’ 
fashion, any more than such descriptions elsewhere. 

2. ‘Shahar...Qadmu’ (divine names) tentatively, following de Moor (1987: 
129). ‘Dawn...east’, Ginsberg (1936a: 140), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 334) and 
Gordon (1977: 122). '—...cast wind’, Gaster (1950: 219). Kk... Kk... , taken as kaph 
veritatis. 

3. Lit. ‘liver’. 

4. Lit. ‘breasts’, but this is an internal devouring by ravenous foetuses. 

5. ‘Fire... worms’: Ug. iš, Heb. 'es, Ug. mrm, cf. Heb. rimmá. 'Fire...corrup- 
tion’: Gray (1951: 148; but ‘worms’, 1971: 62); ‘fire...—’: Caquot and Sznycer 
(1974: 334). Other suggestions: ‘mole... ferret(?)’: Ginsberg (1936a: 140); 
‘mole... worm’: Gaster (1950: 219); ‘fire...fatted calves’(!): Kapelrud, (1969: 
320); ‘a (liver-) fluke... worms’: Wyatt (1976: 416); ‘curs... puppies’: del Olmo 
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E] laughed in his heart 
and convulsed with laughter in his liver. 


1.12 i 15 ‘Go out, you, O Talish handmaid of Yarih! 
O Dimgay handmaid of Athirat! 


Take your birthing stool, 
your litter, your swaddling-clothes, 


1.12 i 20 and go out from the tree in the centre* 
towards the vast and awful desert." 


Dig with your elbows in the dust, 
112 i 25  yournails? in the soil! 


Go into labour 

and bring forth the eaters; 

let them bring you to your knees, 
and give birth to the devourers.’ 


El pronounced their names. 


112 i 30 ‘May they have horns like bulls, 
and humps like steers!'? 


(198 1a: 481). 

6. ‘Tree’: Ug. aln (Heb. ‘allén, 'elón, ’éla), Driver (1956: 71): ‘oak’; del Olmo 
(1981a: 482): ‘holm-oak’. I take tk, ‘towards’, or ‘within’ (cf. Hebrew 16k) with 
adverbial ending 71, relating to the cultic tree at the centre of the world, contrasting 
the centre with the limen of the desert. 

7. [have taken Siy to be an adjectival form from V3 'y (Hebrew 5 ’h) ‘fall into 
ruins’. If the words il (here taken as superlative) and Siy were to be joined (word- 
dividers are used sporadically in this text), i/3iy could be Alashia (Cyprus), ‘Cyp- 
riot’ being the equivalent of ‘maritime’. In KTU 1.23 the events take place at the 
edge of the cosmic ocean, the “hôm of the biblical radition. Many scholars leave 
tkm and iišiy untranslated. See discussion in Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 338-39, 
nn. 2-c). ‘Desert’, mibr for mdbr. 

8. Lit. ‘the bones of the hand’. Cf. the Akk. term Singatu, ‘finger nail" (lit. 
tooth of the hand’): CAD, XVII [5/3], 54a. 

9. A blessing pronounced by El. The bull-like devourers—this is a simile—are 
perhaps goats (Wyatt 1996b: 239). Kapelrud (1969) identifies them as locusts. De 
Moor (1981—82: 113-14) seems to think that they are flies. A bovine simile for 
insects appears implausible. Besides, they are not to be regarded as demons (such 
as the dbbm of KTU 1.169.1, whom de Moor also takes to be flies) because their 
birth from Athirat and their analogy with the twin deities of KTU 1.23 are too 
powerful a motif to relegate to the sidelines of theology. 
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And Baal's face was on them". 
Baal went out hunting 
L12 i 35 and came to the edge of the desert. 


And now!! he found the eaters, 
and he came upon the devourers. 


Baal greatly desired to have them, 
the Son of Dagan was eager for them". 


1.12 i 40 Baal approached them on foot, 
and divine Hadd on tip-toe". 


1.12 d (first 3 lines only odd letters) 
...face...[ ] 

1.12 ii 5 Baal[ ] 
divine Hadd [ jg 


(It. 7-20 only odd letters) 


Baal [ ] 
divine Hadd [ ] 


10. That is, Baal shows an interest in them. Similarly Gaster (1950: 219). 
Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 341 n. o), takes the preposition 5 to mean ‘against’, in a 
hostile sense. Others postulate that the Devourers look like Baal: thus Ginsberg 
(1936a: 144 n. 15a), apparently Gray (1951: 149—unclear), del Olmo (198 la: 482) 
and de Moor (1987: 131). 

11. Ug. wn. On the problems of the precise analysis of this term see Watson 
(1994c). 

12. It is unclear what Baal's motivation is. Sex? Hunger? The thrill of the hunt? 
Physical prowess? Perhaps a number of these is combined. Cf. KTU 1.18 iv 3-4, 
1.93. 

13. ‘On foot. ..tiptoe' (p'n...hrz'), following de Moor (1987: 131), acknowl- 
edging that the second term is explained contextually. Similarly Ginsberg (1936a: 
145) and Del Olmo (1981a: 483). Gray (1951: 149 n. 139) corrects second term to 
hrz, which he translates as ‘haste’. Caquot and Sznycer (1974; 343 n. w) take this 
up, explain it by reference to Ar. harîd, ‘serrated tooth of lion’, and translate 
*club...pike'(!). Dussaud (1936: 12-13): ‘foot...axe’, which ignores the paral- 
lelism. 

14. De Moor (1987: 131) restores this bicolon and that in ii 21-22 on basis of 
i 40-41 above. 
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(Il. 23-24 only initial letters) 
1.12 ii 25  ...the Son of Dagan | ] 


(Il. 26-28 give no sense) 


... noble... [ ] 
LI2 ii 30  ...terrible!'^...[ ] 
Baal's eyes" the [ ]seized[  ] 
his back they seized, 
[his] bo[w they seized ] 
Baal's feet the [ ] seized. 
and the ... s" destroyed [Baal’,] 
1.12 ii 35  theeaters seized [ ]^. 
[Baal]? fell into a swamp”! [ ] 
His nostrils? grew feverish [ ] 
in his loins he became hot [ | 


15. LI. 29-30 both begin idm... This probably means ‘red’ (cf. de Moor 1987: 
132, ‘red drink’). The colour red is associated with vitality and power. Cf. KTU 
1.14 ii 9 and n. 44. 

16. Ug. ‘rz: Del Olmo (1981: 605), cites this instance as of unknown meaning; 
the epithct ‘rz used of Athtar in KTU 1.6 i 55 etc. is commonly interpreted as 
‘terrible’, a suitable parallel for ‘noble’. De Moor (1987: 132 and n. 29) interprets 
as ‘rich’ here and of Athtar. Cf. n. 72 at KTU 1.6 i 48. 

17. Ug. ‘n.b'l: Ginsberg (1936a: 147): *Baal's eyes’ (also Gaster 1950: 221; del 
Olmo 1981a: 484); Gray (1951: 149): ‘Ba'al declared’; Caquot (1974: 346): ‘Baal 
saw’: de Moor (1987: 132): ‘Look! Ba'lu... ". 

18. Ug. gilm usually explained by reference to Ar. galil, Virolleaud (1935b: 
261); thus Caquot (1974: 346); de Moor (1987: 132): ‘thirsters’ (Ar. gal‘i/). But see 
Renfroe (1992: 107). Driver (1956: 73, 142 n. 33): ‘fetters’ (Heb. 'ol, Ar. gullu, 
*manacles"). 

19. I have taken all the verbs here as 3 pl. qatal form, with Baal's adversaries as 
the subject. This is in view of the sequel. Alternatively, Baal is the subject. Del 
Olmo (1981: 484) has various emotions seize Baal. 

20. Baal's adversaries may alternatively be the subject of this series of verbs. 

21. Ug. mimis. Gaster (1950: 450) cites ‘Ar. mšš, “ooze” and derived nouns 
meaning “swampy ground". Thus Gray (1951: 65: ‘swamp’; 1971: 65: ‘mire’); del 
Olmo (198 1a: 484, 584). Virolleaud (1935b: 261-62), without translating, cites the 
analogy of Ar. masnids, ‘confused matter’; Ginsberg (1936a: 147): ‘groping dark- 
ness’ (Heb., Aram. mšmš, ' (cel. grope’). Cf. Renfroe (1992: 132-33). 

22. Thus Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 347). del Olmo (1981a: 484): Ug. anpnm, 
(probably dual? cf. Ar. anfu) and de Moor (1987: 133). Ginsberg (1936a: 147): 
‘countenance’; similarly Gray (1951: 149), but this is rather ap. 
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his temples?! [burned?] as though with malaria?*; 


1.12 ii 40 he was as one in a fever [ ] 
od [ ] 
The ea[rth] dried up entirely” [7} 
The watercourses of the steppe” became parch[ed — | 


Seven years El filled” [ the fields] 
1.12 ii 45 and eight anniversaries”? | ] 


for he was clothed” as in a garment in the blood of his 
br[others,] 
as with a robe in the blood"! of his kinsmen, 


23. Or: ‘his homs’ (qrnh: cf. Exod. 34.29-35!). 

24. Text gb[ J. Following Driver's suggestion (1956: 143 n. 11): Ar. gibbu, 
*tertiary fever'. Thus del Olmo (1981a: 484). 

25. None of the proposals for this line is convincing. Cf. Caquot and Sznycer 
(1974: 348 n. m). 

26. Following Driver (1956: 73, 153 n. 11) and del Olmo (1981a: 484, 639): 
Aram. tera‘, Ar. tari‘a); cf. Gray (1971: 65). 

27. Ug. bnt Sdm: lit. ‘daughters of the steppe’, accepting Virolleaud's proposal 
(1935b: 262 and n. 1, cf. Ar. banátu lardi, ‘daughters of the land’, ‘wadis’). Thus 
also Driver (1956: 73 n. 4), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 348) and del Olmo (1981a: 
484). Kapelrud (1969: 327): 'I must restore" (Nbny). Gaster (1950: 221): 
* ... daughters; fields ... °. Ginsberg (1936a: 147): ‘there mourned(?) the earth... ', 
adding a, ending previous line to produce abnt, ignoring missing signs, and insist- 
ing (n. 38) that Sdm stands for Sdmt(on which see Wyatt 1992c). De Moor (1987: 
133): ‘the growth on the fields .. . '. 

28. Ug. mía. Or: ‘was full’; or: ‘made fruitful [the fields] (Wyatt [1976: 418]: 
referring to seven years of plenty?). Cf. Gordon (1977: 124): ‘is abundant’. ‘El’: de 
Moor (1987: 133): ‘the god’ (n. 37: ‘probably Ba'lu... ^). 

29. Ug. wtmn.ngpnt. Lit. ‘eight cycles of time" (WUS, 213 81847; del Olmo 
1981a: 593; UT, 447 819.1700). Cf. Heb. ndgap. Or: ‘but the eighth was dried up 
until [  ]' (Wyatt 1976: 418), reading *nqpat for ngpnt. Cf. Vgapé in Exod. 15.8. 
See also formula at KTU 1.23.66-67 (... nqpt...). De Moor (1971: 57 n. 26) 
interprets ngpt as ‘equinox’. But this does not seem appropriate here. 

30. Narrative inf. (UT, 80 §9.29), taken as 3 m. sg. pass. or intrans. in force by 
Gray (1951: 150; 1971: 66), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 348), Gordon (1977: 124) 
and del Olmo (198 1a: 485); as 3 m. pl. by Gaster (1950: 221), Driver (1956: 73) 
and de Moor (1987: 133); as 3 m. sg. active by Ginsberg (1936a: 148). 

31. ‘Garment... blood’, *'robe...blood': Ug. dm (Heb. dam), ‘blood’. De Moor 
(1987: 133), ‘mouming dress ... mourning coat’: Ug. dm (Heb. damam), ‘weep’. 
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As seven were f[illed*”] for his seventy brothers, 
and eight for the eighty”, 


1.12 ii 50  thechief of his brothers found him, 
and find him did the chief of his companions. 


At the most dangerous moment, 
at the most crucial time", 
thus Baal had fallen like a bull, 
1.12 ii 55 and Hadd had been prostrated? like a steer 


in the midst of the swamp of [ ]. 
36 


Let the king pour out a jug” 
let him pour water drawn from the well, 


32. Restoring ym[!u]: cf. |. 44, mia. The subject is presumably the years of l. 44. 
Or, if a ritual context is presupposed, perhaps ym[m]: ‘days’. KTU?: ym[éyh]. 

33. ‘Seven...seventy...eight...eighty’: thus Ginsberg (1936a: 148), Gray 
(1951: 150; 1971: 66) and Kapelrud (1969: 327). ‘Seventy-seven ... cighty-eight’— 
so Gaster (1950: 221), Driver (1956: 73), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 349), Gordon 
(1977: 124), del Olmo (1981a: 485) and de Moor (1987: 134)—is impossible, 
because of the / before 3b'm and rmnym. 

34. Lit. ‘danger of dangers ...crísis of crises’ (Ug. skn, Heb. skn I, Ug. 'dn, 
Akk. edinni), ‘crisis in illness’: Landsberger (1949: 257) and Gray (1951: 150 n. 
57; 1971: 66 n. 48). Similarly Gaster (1950: 222), Kapelrud (1969: 328) and de 
Moor (1987: 134: cf. Akk. Sikin adanni). Other views: Driver (1956: 73): ‘utmost 
care... utmost delight’ (Ug. Vskz 1, ‘dn, Heb. ‘éden, ‘delight’); Caquot and Sznycer 
(1974: 349 and nn. t, u): ‘with the best offerings, with the most delicious things’ 
(Nskn, ‘to place’, Ug. ‘dn, Heb. 'eden); del Olmo (1981a: 485, 595): ‘before the 
most distinguished leaders ... before the elite troop’ (Ug. skn itl, Heb. sékén, Akk. 
saknu, ‘leader’). 

35. Ug. rkms: cf. Akk. kamdsu, ‘kneel, prostrate oneself". 

36. The verb beginning this line was first read as ittpg; now read as i<š>ttk as in 
following line: KTU! 442, del Olmo (1981a: 485). The same root appears to be 
used in the following lines. The two main lines of interpretation are to see Vntk, ‘to 
pour': Gray (1951: 150), Kapelrud (1969: 328) and de Moor (1987: 134), which I 
think is contextually more probable; or Nik (cf. Heb. tq, Ar. škt), ‘to cease": Gins- 
berg (1936a: 148), Gaster (1950: 222), Driver (1956: 73), Gray (1971: 67) and del 
Olmo (1981a: 485-86). Gaster (1937: 48 n. 61) had explained the verb by reference 
to Syr. sky and translated ‘pay heed’. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 350 n. c) uuder- 
stand Vsyt, ‘to place’. Similarly Gordon (1977: 125) and Gray (1951: 150 for 1. 57). 

37. Ug. dn Il (cf. Akk. dannu), ‘jug’. Or: ‘justice’ (dn 1, cf. Heb. Vdyn). Amos 
5.24 uses a water metaphor for justice. 
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1.12 ii 60 let him pour from the well in El’s temple** 
and from the deep in the temple of the Craftsman". 


38. Or ‘the god's temple’, the god being Kothar, the ‘craftsman’ of the follow- 
ing colon. I have translated Ak? (Sum. E.GAL, Akk. ekallu, ‘great house’) as 
*palace' throughout the Baal texts, because the emphasis there is surely on royal 
ideology and the importance of having a ‘house’ (an important theme in the Keret 
story too [see introduction to KTU 1.14-16 and cf. Merrill 1968]). See n. 66 to 
KTU 1.2 iii 7. With Anat's house at KTU 1.3 ii 18 (see n. 29) I have followed the 
same convention. The present passage is concerned more directly with cultic mat- 
ters, so ‘temple’ is the more appropriate translation. 

39. All translations of the last four lines differ greatly. It seems that a water rit- 
ual performed by the king is to be understood. To the misit, see Caquot and Sznycer 
(1974: 351 n. g), and de Moor (1987: 134), and cf. the Jerusalem temple ‘sea’ (sc. 
reservoir of water for ritual purposes) in 1 Kgs 7.23-26, corresponding to sacred 
pools in Egyptian temples. 
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KTU 1.13: A Hymn to Anat 
(KTU 1.132 CTA 13 = UT 6 = RS. 1.006) 


Select Bibliography 

Cazelles 1956; de Moor 1980a, 1987: 137-41; del Olmo 19812: 487-94, 
1981b; Caquot 1989: 19-27; Walls 1992: 138-44; Lloyd 1994: 273-88; 
Margalit 1995: 231-38. 


This hymnic text shows the complex character of the goddess, destruc- 
tive from birth, and herself at the end giving birth, without having con- 
ceived. A series of horizontal strokes separates most lines of text, only 
R |. 17 to lower edge l. 21, and V 1l. 22-23 being undivided in this way. 
De Moor considers it to be an incantation against infertility. 


113 R ] 


[ from the wo]mb"! you are born’. 


I ext]erminate? on the second day, 
fe[!I* on the third] day, 
1.13 R 5  slayon [the fou]rth day. 


Sever hands, 


1. Most commentators read rjém.tld, (thus CTA) and consequently restore 
[r]hm (KTU? | |rhm.tid), translated as ‘Maid’, "Damsel', etc., a putative epithet of 
Anat (but rather ‘the womb [of Anat?]’). Only rid is supported by examination of 
the tablet. Cf. n. 77 to KTU 1.6 ii 5. 

2. Or: ‘she is bom’, or ‘she bears’; ‘may [she] bear’: de Moor (1980a: 305). 
The passive is preferable. Cazelles (1956: 51), "you shall bear’. 

3. Restoring [:]#rm (see also next note; cf. Heb. vArg hiphil): the construc- 
tion is a tricolon, with three verbs for killing, Caquot (1989: 21-22), del Olmo 
(1981a: 492; 1984: 88), de Moor (1980a: 305; 1987: 138) and Lloyd (1994: 274). 
All translate the following phrase ‘for two (three, four) days’. 1 understand it to 
mean that Anat is born on day one, and from the second she is fulfilling her role as 
war-goddess. 

4. Tentatively restoring 5 [q/...]. The verb Arg in l. 5 and šął here appear to be 
cither m. sg. imper., (Anat treated as a warrior) or perhaps inf. abs. as imper. (UT, 
79 89.28). Perhaps (1$]Atrm (previous note) should be read [4]rrmi. Similarly with 
following verbs. They may have inf. force (^born...to slay, sever’ etc.). 
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attach? [them] 5 to your girdle, 
tie on the heads of’ your warriors". 


And fly with? your falcons 
and settle on your mountain Inbub!”, 
113 R 10 come"! to your mountain (which) I know!" 


Lo!? Come yourself" to your dwelling; 
to the ro[of]? of the high! [hea]vens go, 


5. Cf. Walls (1992: 140), ‘hands of your binding’ (Ssk cf. sas in KTU 1. 3 ii 
12; note that the word-pair ‘rk, *$ns of KFU 1.3 ii 11-13 is used in reverse order on 
this interpretation). Many take Ug. £sk to be S of Vnsk. Thus Cazelles (1956: 51), 
de Moor (1980a: 305; 1987: 138) and Lloyd (1994: 274), ‘pour out’. Caquot (1989: 
22 n. 10), ‘those who despoil you’ (cf. Jer. 30.16). 

6. If reading ‘pour out’ (previous note), restoring [dm]; cf. de Moor (1980a: 
305), del Olmo (1981a: 492) and Lloyd (1994: 274). 

7. Ug. ¢: or: ‘from’. 

8. KTU 1. 3 ii 11-13 would lead us to expect bmrk (‘[tie heads] to your back’). 
The text mhrk is unexpected. Does it means ‘warriors (you have slain)’ and so 
‘enemies’ (thus Lloyd 1994: 274)? Or ‘those who have died in your service’? Cf. 
n. 17 to KTU 1.3 ii 7. 

9. Ug. idi('&] (cf. dr’, Heb. zr^. Lloyd's view (1994: 275 n. 53) that there is 
insufficient room for the characters 1s unwarranted. 

10. Levine and de Tarragon (1988: 497) explain by Vnbb, ‘be hollow’. Cf. 
Wyatt (1996b: 47): ‘without gates’ or ‘gatcless’ (in + bb). On rbs cf. de Moor's 
restoration at KTU 1.101.1 below. Anat descends a mountain at KTU 1.3 ii 5. 

11. Ug. at: so Caquot (1989: 23), Varw; Gordon (1949: 52) reads as ar, ‘thou’. 
Others read the initial broken sign as k (giving kr, ‘base’): thus CTA, KTU? #42, del 
Olmo (198 la: 492; 1984: 88), de Moor (1987: 138), Walls (1992: 140) and Lloyd 
(1994: 275). 

12. Cf. Cazelles (1956: 52). 

13. Ug. hn: the tablet reads [ Jn. There is no warranty for KTU'’s k*t, followed 
by del Olmo (198 1a: 492). KTU? corrects. 

14. Ug. atn at: understood as G imper. of Vatw with n energic (UT, 72 $9.11), 
followed by 2 p. ind. pron. Cazelles (1956: 52), ‘come to us, come...'. Cf. Caquot 
(1989: 23). Cf. de Moor (1987: 138), ‘I should give you’ (similarly Walls 1992: 
140; Lloyd 1994: 275). 

15. The letters bg [ ] may tentatively be read. Thus bg(gl. Cf. del Olmo (1981a: 
492) and de Moor (1987: 19). 

16. So de Moor (1987: 138), Lloyd (1994: 275). We might expect rmm, after 
KTU 1. 108.7. 
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and run!” towards"! the stars. 
There [(your) warriors’!*] shall fall? like poplars*', 
like the trunks? of ash-trees?. . .?*. 


1.13 R 15  ...Penetrate? the boundary... 
... and altar... 


... above the stars 
the (most?) gracious [ ] image”. 


17. Dividing p (copula) and rz : so Cazelles (1956: 52), del Olmo (1981a: 492; 
1981b: 52; 1984; 88), Caquot (1989: 23 n. 19) and Lloyd (1994: 275, 276 n. 61); 
Vrz (Heb. ris, ‘run’ with Cazelles and del Olmo: hapax in Ug.). For other senses: 
Caquot (1989: 23 n. 19) and Lloyd (1994: 276 n. 61), ‘break, crush’ (rz imper. cog. 
Ar. radda, Heb. ras(s], "break'); de Moor (19802: 305; 1987: 138, correcting to 
prq): ‘cella’. 

18. The end of |. 12 is damaged by the (repaired) break. Either kt (del Olmo 
198 ta: 492 etc.): ‘podium’; de Moor (1987: 138): ‘throne-base’; Lloyd (1994: 275): 
‘pedestals’; or pt (Caquot 1989: 23: ‘smash’) usually read. Is a scribal error pos- 
sible? *tk, ‘towards (the stars)’ makes better sense than either of these readings. 

19. L. 14 begins (--] rxn: the x represents an erased sign: read *mArm, as in 
l. 7. 

20. Others have kbkbm as subject (m. pl. in 1-: UT, 74 $9.14): Cazelles (1956: 
52), de Moor (1987: 139). ‘She (Anat?) falls’: Gordon (1949: 52); del Olmo 
(1981a: 492; 1981b: 52; 1984: 88): ‘they (sc. building materials) fall’; Lloyd (1994: 
276-77): ‘may they (pedestals) fall’. 

21. Ug. /bnr: cf. Heb. libné. *Brick(s)': Gordon (1949: 52), del Olmo (1981a: 
492), Caquot (1989: 24) and Lloyd (1994: 276); ‘old woman’: Cazelles (1956: 52); 
‘white petals’: de Moor (1980a: 306), both V/bn ‘be white’. 

22. Ug. yrki. Cf. Heb. yarkd, lit. ‘thigh, flank, extremity’ (as in Isa. 14.13). Thus 
either ‘summit’ (synecdoche: top for whole tree) or long-bone metaphor for tree- 
trunk. 

23. Ug. 'gbm: cf. wood used for Aghat’s bow, ATU 1.17 vi 20 (1gbm). Thus de 
Moor (1971b: 349-50; 1980: 306), del Olmo (1981a: 492) and Lloyd (1994: 277). 
Cazelles (1956: 52): *hunchbacks' (Akk. i3qubitu); Caquot (1989: 24): ‘strong 
ones’ (Aram. taggíp). See now Noegel 2000. 

24. The lacuna at the beginning of |. 15 may belong to the following colon, or 
be a final word here parallel to pl: tmt (cf. RSP: 1, 278, $1 387), tabd (cf. RSP, III, 
114, $1215), tpi (cf. RSP, III, 115, $1 216) are conjectural restorations. 

25. Ug. tzpn (= Vspn?). *Penetrate' (Ar. dafana): Rin (1968: 251), del Olmo 
(1981b: 57) and Caquot (1989: 25). ‘Hide’ (Heb. sapan): Cazelles (1956: 52-53). 
De Moor (1980: 306; 308): ‘drip (of sweat)’ (Vnzp, nip). 

26. De Moor's version (1980: 306; 1987: 139) is attractive: 'the (silver] of the 
image is more beautiful than the stars’. But the restoration of [ksp] is conjectural. 
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Let Virgin Anat wash herself; 
1.13 20 [let the Beloved of the] Powerful One” bathe herself"*, 
loweredge and let her go up to El [the Bull??] her father, 
—the dwelling of your deeds be [ ]—^? 


1.13 V May he hear you, O Cow, 
and understand (you), [Beloved of ° ] the Powerful One. 


May (my) voice be in your ear, 
and [ I. 


Because you have bound up?! evil”. 
113 V 25 since you have been clothed in light, 


may the celestial messengers bless the prince; 
may the celestial messengers” send you strength. 


I shall bless your son(s) as a first-bo[rn], 
(like) a prince I shall bless you. 


1.13 V 30  Voracious was A[nalt the cow of Baal, 


27. On this epithet sce Wyatt (1992a: 417-19). The correction was suggested by 
Whitaker (1969: 73), discussed by del Olmo (1981b: 57) and adopted by Lloyd 
(1994: 278 n. 71). Text appears to read tb [ ]. There is no warranty for correcting 
to *td and understanding ‘Breast (or Nursemaid) of the Nations’. an epithet depen- 
dent entirely on this reconstruction. (Thus Cazelles 1956: 54; dcl Olmo 1981a: 493; 
1981b: 52; de Moor 1980a: 306; 1987: 139; Caquot 1989: 25.) 

28. Ug. tptr'. Dt of Vpr‘: de Moor (1980a: 308), ‘beautify oneself”. Gt of pr‘ 
(cf. Ar. 'iftaraéa): Caquot (1989: 25 n. 26) and Lloyd (1994: 278 n. 70). Cazelle's 
reading tkr‘ (1956: 54). is prosodically improbable. 

29. There is room tor [ tr] at the end of 1. 20. 

30. A glossed prayer by the scribe? 

31. Ug. rrqt (Aram. r*taq. ‘tie’, Ar. rataqa. ‘close’). De Moor (1980: 309, Ar.. 
Heb. rátaq) understands a woman whose vulva is closed against intromission. 

32. Taking mirét in the sense proposed by Caquot (1978: 17), followed by del 
Olmo (198 la: 584), Ug. Vréé. Heb. ra‘, Akk. raggi. De Moor (1980: 309), equates 
mr$t with Akk. marhitu, ‘lover’. Cazelles (1956: 54), reads mrét, ‘milk’. 

33. Reading ml<a>k.tmm, as in previous colon: de Moor (1980a: 306) and 
Lloyd (1994: 280). 

34. The initial letter is damaged. Either /:/, ‘strength’, or ¢/, ‘dew’. 
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vo[ra]cious? was Anat to bring forth, 
she whose womb had not known conception, 
[ ]...suckling. 


(5 unintelligible lines followed by gap of about 5 lines) 


35. Reading a<g>zri as agzrt in previous colon: thus de Moor (1980a: 306), 
Caquot (1989: 26), Lloyd (1994: 282 n. 90) and KTU*. See CTA, 58 n. 4. Cf. the 
term agzryp at KTU 1.23.23, 1.23.61. In that text the term refers to gluttony; here 
its reference is sexual. 

36. Or does the term wid have a more specifically erotic nuance here (perhaps 
‘copulate’, even ‘rut’)? This passage appears to give the lie to P.L. Day's claim 
(1995: col. 64) that Ugaritic Anat is sexually inactive. Cf. also KTU 1.10 iii 7-10. 
Scc also Walls’ negative assessment of the present passage (1992: 142-43). But 
hunting, warfare and sex tend to bring out similar emotions, and similar abandon- 
ment. (The English ‘venery’ covers thc lot!) Note however the paradox of I. 31: the 
goddess bears, without having conceived. In Egyptian tradition she conceives but 
does not bear (PHarris 3.5- 10). See discussion in te Velde (1977: 28-29), Walls 
(1992: 149-52) and Lloyd (1994: 95-98). It is possible that w/d should be read 
instead as Kr/d, as at KTU 1.14 iii 48 and n. 104. 


Part III 
KTU 1.14-1.16 


THE STORY OF KING KERET 


(KTU 1.14 = CTA 14 = UT Kri = IK = RS 2.[003] + 3.324 + 3.344 + 3.414) 
(KTU 1.15 = CTA IS = UT 128 = THK = RS 3.343 + 3.345) 
(KTU 1.16 = CTA 16 UT 125, 126. 127 = IK = RS 3.325 + 3.342 + 3.408) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1936e, 1941b, 1942—43; Pedersen 1941; Ginsberg 1946*, 
1969*: 142-49; Gaster 1947; Gordon 1949*: 66-83, 1977*: 34-59; 
Bernhardt 1955-56: Driver 1956*: 28-47: Jirku 1962*: 85-114; 
Aistleitner 1964*: II, 87-104; Gray 1964; Merrill 1968; Sauren and 
Kestemont 1971; Fensham 1971b, 1981, 1983; Herdner 1974*: 483- 
574; Gibson 1975, 1978*: 82-102; Clear 1976*: 31-49; Margalit 1976, 
1995, 1999; Parker 1977, 1989: 145-216; Coogan 1978*: 58-74; 
Dietrich and Loretz 1980c, 1980d, 1980e; del Olmo 1981a*: 237-323, 
1984: 105-13; de Moor and Spronk 1982a, 1982b; Xella 1982*: 158- 
79; Wyatt 1983a, 1997; de Moor 1987*: 191-223; Spronk 1988; Pardee 
1997c*: 333-43; E.L. Greenstein in Parker 1997: 9-48*. (* indicates 
comprehensive translation.) 


This lengthy narrative poem is variously described as myth (Gray 
1964),' legend (Ginsberg 1946) and epic (Gaster 1947), or some inter- 
mediate stage between them.” Whether or not there is any historical 
basis for the work, Keret, apparently king of Khabur on the River 
Khabur (though a number of scholars have sought to give the narrative 


l. For Engnell (1943, 1944) the Keret story is a thinly disguised fertility myth, 
and nothing other than a coded variant on the Baal Cycle of myths (also regarded as 
"fertility myth’), while Albright (1936: 31-32) and Mowinckel (1941: 142-44) 
detected elements of the Adonis myth. For critique see Bernhardt (1955—56). 

2. The wise words of Gibson (1974: 60-61) repay some attention. Perhaps 
neutral terminology such as ‘narrative’, ‘story’, ‘poem’ is safest. It is not essential 
to fil compositions into distinct categories of our own making. These remarks are 
also appropriate for Aqhat (KTU 1.17-1.19). But Merrill's (1968: 6) distinction, 
that storics about gods are myths, while those about human subjects are not, is 
naive and no longer tenablc. 
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a Palestinian setting: see Bernhardt [1955-56: 101-102 for survey] and 
most recently Margalit [1995: 217]), has been seen as an ancestor, real 
or imagined, of the dynasty ruling Ugarit in the LBA, in the period 
from which the archives date. This would be consonant with the motive 
suggested above for the present composition of the Baal texts, that is as 
a legitimization of the possibly rather shaky claims to the throne of 
Niqmad II, the patron of Ilimilku. What better way to proclaim a new 
age than to trumpet its illustrious past? History can always be created! 
Unfortunately we cannot by any means be certain on such issues, and 
the perceptive analysis of Parker (1977, 1989), recognizing in the story 
the interweaving of three common folklore motifs (with interesting 
parallels to Job), calls into question the entire ideological programme, 
for he sees the poem as essentially subversive of the old values.’ The 
text does however reflect royal ideology, even if it offers a critique of it 
(Wyatt 1997, 1998a). Merrill (1968) is right in maintaining that the 
‘house’ of Keret, sc. the dynasty, is a main theme of the story. 

Some scholars have supposed the work to be incomplete (quite apart 
from gaps within KTU 1.14—1.16). Thus Bernhardt (1955-56: 111) 
wonders whether a tablet is missing between KTU 1.14 and 15. How- 
ever, at least so far as any tablets beyond KTU 1.16 are concerned, in 
dramatic terms there is a powerful resolution of precisely the initial 
dilemmas with which the narrator has confronted Keret (the loss of 
wife and children), though hardly in the terms that the king would 
himself have wished. The entire story hangs on the last five cola! 
Indeed, in an informal sense we have here the seeds of tragedy as a 
genre, in which the gods remorselessly visit on the hero the logical 
implications of a minor character-fault. Lapses of memory in a king 
lead to unforeseen consequences. The first tablet (KTU 1.14) is inter- 
esting in that it shows signs of reworking. Double lines representing 
column-divisions run down the middle of cols i and ii, showing that the 
tablet was originally intended to have eight columns of text. It is 


3. Ct. Margalit (1999), who asks whether ‘the authorof Keret, (ar from preach- 
ing the doctrine of divine kingship, might in fact be condemning it by means of a 
lethal dose of parody’. 

4. As will be seen from the notes to KTU 1.14 i, the debate as to whether the 
crísis involves one wife and her children or a series of wives is not finally resolved. 
I have adopted the former position because a choice has to be made in translation. 
There is something to be said for both views. 
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unlikely that the entire tablet is palimpsest, the present column lines 
having apparently been marked and used in preference. 


1.14 


1.15 


iii 


iv 


vi 


iii 


vi 


Synopsis of the Narrative 


The loss of Keret’s family is described; the king goes to 
bed weeping. El appears to him in a vision, offering him 
wealth... 

Keret protests that it is sons that he wants, not wealth. He 
is told to offer sacrifice, then muster his army to march 
against... 

King Pabil of Udum, who will try to buy him off, but 
whose daughter Hurriy he must demand in marriage. 
Keret awakes from sleep, offers... 

sacrifices as instructed, musters a vast army, and sets off 
for Udum. On the way he comes to a sanctuary of Athi- 
rat, and vows that if his enterprise is successful, he will 
offer the goddess twice his bride’s weight in silver, and 
three times in gold. The army travels on and arrives at 
Udum. 

The city is besieged. After a week Pabil sues for peace, 
offering Keret wealth. 

His embassy arrives. Keret rejects wealth, and demands 
Hurriy in marriage. The embassy returns... 


Pabil reluctantly gives permission for Hurriy to depart. 
Keret holds a banquet for the gods. El blesses him and 
foretells a fruitful marriage, guaranteeing the succes- 
sion... 

Daughters will also be born. The gods depart, and El’s 
promises are fulfilled. Athirat remembers the unfulfilled 
vow... 

Keret orders a feast for his officers... 

(It appears that he has become ill—cursed by Athirat— 
for) Hurriy tells the officers as they arrive to weep for 
Keret... 

...It sounds as though the feast is degenerating into a 
wake... 
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116 i Ilhu, a son of Keret, weeps for the king, who tells him to 
fetch his youngest sister, saying that the king is holding a 
banquet... 

ii Complaining at not being summoned earlier, she enters 
and weeps for the king. 

iii Rites are performed to counter drought and famine. 

iv The divine heralds are called upon to summon the gods. 

v El asks who among the gods will cure Keret of his dis- 


ease. When no one replies he creates a healing-goddess 
(Shataqat) from clay... He tells her to go to Keret. .. 

vi Shataqat arrives and heals Keret. He tells his youngest 
daughter to prepare a meal. After eating he sits on his 
throne. Meanwhile his eldest son Yasib thinks that since 
Keret is dying (he has not heard the news!) it is time for 
him to go and take over as king. He goes to Keret, tells 
him he will now reign, and is roundly cursed. 


1.14 i 1 [Concerning K]ere? 
(6 illegible lines)® 


5. I simply follow convention in transcribing the hero’s name thus. On the 
problem see Watson (1994a). Versions such as Kirtu (de Moor and Spronk 1982a: 
153; Spronk 1988: 62), Kirta (Coogan 1978: 53; del Olmo 1981a: 237; Pardee 
1997c: 333: why the a?) are as conjectural. The retention of the consonantal skele- 
ton (thus Parker 1977; Margalit 1995) is safest, but inelegant in a translation. 
Pardee (1997c: 333 n. 3) views the conventional ‘Keret as ‘the least likely’. He is 
quite possibly right. On Kirta as a king of Mittanni see Wilhelm 1989, 28. If the 
name is Mittannian, it may represent Sanskrit Aria. 

6. For an attempt at reconstruction of the opening lines see Margalit (1995: 
215-17). One result of his attempt is the positioning of Keret’s town of Khabur 
(hbr) on the coast of Syria, *[gbit y|m: ‘[bordering on the se]a'. Attractive though 
this be, both in terms of the supposed real geography of the story, in relation both to 
Ugant and to the cities associated with Athirat (at KTU 1.14 iv 35-36), and of its 
symbolic geography (kingdoms stretch ideally ‘from sea to sea’), it remains entirely 
unprovable, only the final m of the putative phrase surviving. Margalit further 
locates Keret’s kingdom at Byblos, and then (p. 219) links it with pastoralist kin in 
the steppes of central Syria and Transjordan. If we wanted to continue to speculate, 
we might consider Keret the eponym of the Cretans, who appear, apparently among 
the Philistines, as mercenaries of David, the so-called ‘Cherethites’ (&rerim rather 
than k*rétim) of 2 Sam. 15.18 etc. This link was already suggested by Virolleaud 
(1936e: 9). But the link with Ditan (see n. 156 at KTU 1.15 iii 15), even if it is 
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114 i 7 The family of [Keret] was laid waste’, 
the house of the [k]ing destroyed", 


which had seven [bro]thers in it, 
eight sons of one mother”. 


1.14 i 10 (As for) Keret, his offspring? was destroyed, 
(as for) Keret, ruined was his posterity!'. 


A rightful wife he had indeed obtained, 
a lawful spouse (with bride-price paid)", 


A woman he had married", 


fictitious, conlains an important ideological reference, and offers circumstantial 
support for the normal location in eastern Syria. 

7. Reading[ |'rwr (thus KTU! ?9?. rather than CTA [. |rpat: but cf. CTA, 61 n. 
3). Vine, Heb. ‘ard, ‘be naked, bare’. Cf. Akk. uru, ‘bare place’. The nuance of the 
Ug. is determined by parallelism. 

8. Text irdb. Read itbd, as proposed by Ginsberg (1946: 33). Virolleaud had 
toyed with a metathesis (1936c: 53) but to no purpose. 

9. The reference is to Keret’s one wife and seven sons. Thus already Ginsberg 
(1946: 14), and followed by, e.g., Gray (1964: 11), Dietrich and Loretz (1980c) and 
Xella (1982: 158). Rather than seven wives, as supposed by Cassuto (1950), Sauren 
and Kestemont (1971: 194), Gibson (1974: 63), del Olmo (198 1a: 290), de Moor 
(1979: 643-44; 1987: 192), Margalit (1996: 199 n. 31), Tropper (1996b) and Pardce 
(1997c: 333). Cf. the motif of seven Ausbands in Tob. 6.14-15. The brothers are 
Keret's seven sons, not his own brothers (as for Cassuto 1950; Merrill 1968: 7, 12; 
Sauren and Kestemont 1971: 194; Gordon 1977: 37; Margalit 1995: 219). Parker's 
comparative treatment (1977) of Keret and Job strongly supports the ‘sons’ 
approach in preference to the *wives' approach. The idea that Keret had gone 
through an entire gamut of wives before finally solving his problems with an eighth 
(I am reminded of that coy modern phrase ‘serial monogamy’!) is less convincing, 
by comparison with the hero who has lost an entire family (one wife and seven 
children), and then starts all over again (and perhaps doubles their number, a sign 
of divine blessing). This is the stuff of all the folk-ethics crammed into such a tale. 
Given that royal polygamy was probably normative in Ugarit and in other ancient 
Syrian royal courts, the wives approach seems eminently sensible; but the royal linc 
went through the rabitu, not just any wife: so as far as the succession was con- 
cemed, only one wife mattered. Having said this, I am happy to concede that the 
wives option is no more difficult than the sons option in grammatical terms. 

10. Ug. htkn. Gray (1964: 11): ‘our sire’, taking sulfix as ] pl. The suffixed as 
3 m. sg. is not so common as A, but is found (UT, 36 [$6.8]. 149). 

11. Ug. mknt. Vkwn, ‘to beget’. Cf. KTU 1.23.54. 

12. Ug. nurit ySrh: lit. ‘a bride-priced one of his righteousness’. 

13. The sequence ysrh att trh is translated by Virolleaud (1936e: 35) as ‘expels 
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but she went away", 


1.14 i 15 Children their mother had borne him", 
but a third died at birth'®, 


a fourth of disease, 

a fifth pestilence gathered to itself”, 
1.14 i 20 asixth the sea engulfed'*, 

a seventh"? of them fell to a weapon". 


the wife of Terah’, in accordance with his general attempt to locate the narrative in 
Palestine and establish links with the biblical patriarchal tradition. Some of this 
early scholarship now looks rather quaint, but we should appreciate the difficulties 
facing the early interpreters of Ugaritic: we build on the shoulders of giants. 

14. Ug. rb't. De Moor and Spronk (1982: 155): ‘rebelled’. 

15. Ug. tar um tkn th. De Moor and Spronk (1982: 156), supplying </> before 
tkn, translate ‘he procured a mother, but she was <un>faithful to him’ (also de Moor 
1987: 192). They support the multiple wife approach, and thus run through the 
gamut of female failures. 

16. Ug. Ktrm. ‘Childbirth’: de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 156), Margalit (1996: 
199 n. 31), which would fit the notion of seven wives. ‘Health’: del Olmo (1981a: 
290, 569), the - being presumably adverbial. But why would they die ‘in health’? 
Death is usually associated with a lack of health. Every other causc of death listed 
here is an interruption of normality, though childbirth is admittedly a normal pro- 
cess which can go disastrously wrong. Van Selms discusses the VAtr (1979). His 
discussion seems to assume that divine functions can be restricted to philological 
possibilities, an implausible basis for theology. 

17. That is, they died of disease, perhaps attributed to Reshef as god of pesti- 
lence. 

18. That is, they drowned, perhaps attributed to Yam the sea-god. Following the 
proposal of Ginsberg (1946: 34) to read élm as vb (cf. Heb. ‘dlam, ‘conceal, hide") 
rather than as n. pl. cs. (thus de Moor 1987: 192, ‘the lads of Yam’) or sg. (thus del 
Olmo 1981a: 290, ‘mighty Yam"). In both these cola, we should not necessarily 
read a mythological sense into the phrase, which may be ncutral (as a dead 
metaphor) for dying of disease and drowning. Cf. the phraseology of KTU 2.10.11- 
13 (Cunchillos 1989: 279). 

19. The series of numerical terms contains a number of problems, and remains 
unsolved, in view of the failure to reconcile different assessments. Ug. mrltt, mrb‘t, 
mhmšt, mtdtt, mib'thn. Cassuto took these to be denom. forms referring (as f. D 
pass. pts.) to the mothers. The reason the series starts with thc third is that the first 
two were, on his understanding, already dealt with in ll. 12-15: (‘his lawful wife did 
he send forth, his legitimate bride’, ll. 12-13, and 'a[nother] woman did he marry, 
but she also went back; an occlusion at her womb did she have", 1l. 14-15). While 
this analysis has something to be said for it, explains the f. forms, and solves the 
problem of the series of numerals beginning at the third, other scholars arc agreed 
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Keret saw his offspring, 
he saw his offspring?! destroyed, 
quite ruined his dwelling”; 


that these terms are however fractions. This has given rise to ingenious explorations 
of the arithmetical games the poet is supposedly playing with his hearers (and read- 
ers). Sce in particular Finkel (1955), Tsumura (1984) and Sasson (1988). Gray 
(1964: 11, 32) takes the forms to be ‘multiplicatives’, referring to the ages of the 
children. For Driver (1965: 95-96) they denote the numbers of sons in groups, so 
that Keret had 3 + 4 + etc., totalling twenty-five. For my treatment sce Wyatt 
(1987b: 393-94). Loretz (1995: 111-13) supports the fraction interpretation, under- 
standing sons, while Tropper (1996b) has reverted to Cassuto’s position. 

20. Ug. biih. Most thus (b instr.), from iih, ‘throw’: thus, ‘a missile’. Follow- 
ing the suggestion of Tsevat (1954), Coogan (1978: 58): ‘in battle’. Dietrich and 
Loretz (1980c: 204 n. 67), followed by Xella (1982: 158 and n. 2), de Moor and 
Spronk (1982a: 156) and de Moor (1987: 192 and n. 9) take the term to refer to 
Shalhu (‘Thrower’), a deified river of the underworld. Cf. also del Olmo (198 1a: 
290). This proposal is attractive, since a DN would be appropriate here, if we 
understand the last three forms of death, however prosaic, to be attributed explicitly 
to malign divine intervention by Reshef, Yam and Shalhu. But a more neutral sense 
may be appropriate. None of these deities feature as characters in the story, as do 
El, (Baal, by reference), Athirat and Shataqat, so that the neutral sense of their 
names is plausible. Margalit (1996: 199 n. 31): ‘fell from a parapet’. On any inter- 
pretation, Keret is evidently cursed. Such a catalogue of disasters is too much of a 
coincidence. The story raises precisely the moral theology problem explored in Job. 
But the author of Job, for all his high-flown poetry and mythological richesses, is 
nevertheless locked into the logic of (an incipient) monotheism. Where do you tum 
when the only way out is to blame God? One of the intuitive strengths of polythe- 
ism was that it contained moral issues strictly within a theological context, since all 
problems were dealt with *intra-pantheonically'. Perhaps one of the reasons Job is 
so rich mythologically is that the author is trying so hard to get off the hook! 

21. Ug. htkh. It is the term Atk, ‘progeny’, already occurring in 1. 10, which 
requires that the preceding sequence to this bicolon refers to Keret's children, and 
not his wives, an argument that I concede is otherwise finely balanced, with argu- 
ments in favour of both sides. Cassuto (1950: 19) avoids the problem by translating 
‘portion’, referring to his wealth, an unconvincing analysis. The term can also mean 
‘sire’ (cf. KTU 1.1 ii 18, || [ab]), and is read as such in 1. 10 by Gray (above). For 
recent discussion of the term see Loretz (1995: 114-16). 

22. Ug. tbih. To be taken in the metonymic sense of the family dwelling there 
(Vy1b). Cf. the pun on bayit, (house, dynasty") in 2 Sam. 7.1-17. Alternatively, the 
emphasis is on Keret's throne: cf. Gibson (1978: 82): '(kingly) power'; Coogan 
(1978: 59): ‘royal house’. 
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and in its entirety? was the family destroyed, 
1.14 i 25 and in its totality his succession”. 


He went into his chamber (and?) wept; 
redoubling his lamentations, he sobbed”, 


His tears poured out, 
like shekels to the ground, 
114 i 30 like five-shekel?’ weights onto his?? bed. 


As he wept he fell asleep; 
as he cried slumber (came). 


Sleep overpowered him and he lay down; 
1.14 i 35 slumber, and he curled up. 


And in his dream El came down, 
in his vision”? the Father of Man”, 


23. The sense fits either reading offered here, wbtmhn (CTA) or wbklhn (KTU! 
and 2), 

24. Ug. yrt (Heb. yr3). The term covers inheritance and heirs. It comes right at 
the end of the long sequence narrating Keret's woes, and provides its logical as well 
as dramatic climax. It favours the ‘sons’ approach over against the ‘wives’ 
approach. This is no private disaster, for the succession to the throne and the future 
of his entire kingdom are at stake. 

25. The copula is found with the following verb wydm', perhaps an erroneous 
transposition. 

26. Cf. remarks of Watson (1989: 131) and references. 

27. Ug. kmhmšt. Y have divided km hmist: with ballast form of k. Cf. del Olmo 
(1981a: 291) and Xella (1982: 159). De Moor (1987: 193), dividing k mhmst: ‘like 
pieces of one-fifth’ (sc. of a mina? the form being strictly fractional, as at 1. 18)— 
notwithstanding de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 157). In any event, it is a larger 
weight than that of the preceding colon. The former reading km is almost certainly 
right. What is strange, and perhaps an error, is the ballast form km in the previous 
colon. Usual sequence is & ... Km... The progression here (one to five) is compara- 
ble to the formula ‘thousand ... ten thousand’ (KTU 1.2 iii [10-11] and parallels). 
Reading tmhm&t, Ginsberg (1946: 14) took this as a vb with following n.: ‘his bed 
was soaked [his italic, as doubtful]; but this misses the parallelism. Cf. KTU 1.19 
ii 34, rb't tqim ("quarter-shekel [weighis]"), where however there is no comparison. 
Keret's royal tears carry greater weight than Danel's servants'! This is in keeping 
with the epic treatment of all royal emotions. 

28. The h on mith may be directional (Heb. he locale), possessive, or both. 

29. Ug. dhrt(h). See Tropper (19962), which provides the answer to Greenfield 
(1994). Cf. KTU 1.14 iii 51 (Adrt). 

30. Ug. ab adm. The term is ideological, used of the deity as father of the king 
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and he drew near, asking Keret: 
‘What ails Keret! that he weeps, 
114. i 40 the gracious one, heir" of El, that he groans? 


Does he desire the kingship of Bull, his father, 
or domin[ion] like the Father of Man??* 


(8 lines missing, containing:) 


(Take silver] 

[and yellow gold,] 

[a share in its production] 

[and perpetual slaves] 

[or charioteers with chariot-horses,] 
[from the stable of a handmaid's son.] 
[But Keret replied:] 


om 


1.14 ii *[Why should I want silver] 
1.14 ii 1 [or yellow gold*}, 


as ‘Primal Man’, and in effect a god, since he is also br il (KTU 1.16 i 20), and El 
is his father (1r abh it: KTU 1.14 ii 6), rather than having the more gencral sensc of 
‘father of mankind’ (thus, e.g., Gibson 1978; 83, but see n. 3). Cf. Gray (1964: 11), 
Xella (1982: 159): ‘Father of men’. The same royal title is used in connection with 
Pabil in KTU 1.14 iii 32 (in a message containing the response he will give!) and vi 
13. 

31. Ug. mat krr: lit. ‘What ails you, Keret’ (continuing in 3rd p.): see de Moor 
and Spronk (1982a: 158). Keret as subj. requires a 3 p. vb. 

32. The Ug. term g/m is notoriously difficult to pin down, but generally has a 
theological or ideological nuance. See n. 99 at KTU 1.2 i 13. 

33. The question appears to be whether Keret hankers after a divine kingship, 
which is not appropriate to his station. However, it is the kingship of El which is at 
issue (cf. Isa. 14; Ezek. 28); a divine kingship of a kind already lies behind the tra- 
ditions of Ugaritic royal ideology. with Athtar as the paradigm. See Wyatt (1986a, 
1986b). 

34. El is not prepared for Keret to have his (El’s) kingship. He offers him a 
bribe to dissuade him from his imagined desire, a common folklore motif. But 
Keret is after the survival of his dynasty, more durable wealth than mere riches. For 
notes on the text see immediate sequel. On restitution of this text here see com- 
ments in de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 158-59). 

35. The restored expression is yrg Ars (KTU 1.14 iii 22 and parallels). Ginsberg 
(1946: 36) draws attention to the Akk. form from Qatna: furdsu argu, ‘yellow 
gold’. The term is perhaps a hendiadys: cf. de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 159 and 
refs.), who offer a slightly different stichometry. 
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a share in its production? 
or perpetual [slav Jes", 


or charioteers with chariot-[horse|s ^, 


from the stable of a handmaid's son "?*! 


[It is sJons I would beget, 
114 ii 5 descendants" I would multiply!’ 


36. Ug. yd mqmh. Alternatively, ‘a share in its (the gold's) mining’ (lit. ‘raising 
up’). Cf. Herdner (1974: 511): ^with the mine from which it is extracted’; Gibson 
(1978: 83): ‘fresh from the mine’; de Moor (1987: 193): ‘with its finding place’. 
Gray (1964: 12): ‘in portion of its value’. This is preferable to *a portion of his ter- 
ritory', since in parallel passages the 3 p. suff. remains constant. Xella (1982: 159): 
‘gold (items) with their pedestals’. 

37. Perhaps slaves who will nol claim redemption after seven years? Cf. Exod. 
21.2: Lev. 25.45-46; Deut. 15.12; with Lev. 25.40. These biblical passages may 
reflect not distinctive Judahite, but broader levantine social practice of the first mil- 
lennium. Cf. Hammurabi’s code §§117-18 (ANET, 370-71) and Epzstein (1986: 
119-24). The Babylonian code, with redemption after three years, is more humane 
than thc Bible. 

38. Ug. alt [ssw]m mr&bt: ‘charioteers, (hor]ses-of-chariots’, rather than 
"chariots with three horses', for which there is no evidence (contra de Moor and 
Spronk [1982a: 160] and de Moor [1987: 194]: ‘teams of three horses’; cl. Gins- 
berg [1946: 36]). Sce discussion in Dietrich and Loretz (1979: 197), Vervenne 
(1987) and Vita (1995: 92-93). See also zli in KTU 1.14 ii 36 (and n. 58) and paral- 
lels, and del Olmo (1984: 177-85). Xella (1982: 159): ‘bronzes, horses, chariots’, 
taking s/f in sense of V U1, UT, 503 82691, perhaps ‘third metal’, after gold and sil- 
ver? On this line of enquiry, cf. alas as loanword for ‘copper’ (Reiter and Plóchl 
1993), thus explaining AlaSia as Cyprus, ‘Copper-Land’. See also n. 62 to KTU 
1.14 ii 36. 

39. The expression bn amt is probably not as ncutral as most scholars suppose. 
In Pss. 86.16 and 116.16 it rcfers specifically to the king. The language is ideologi- 
cal. On the colon cf. Wyau (1990c: 21-22). Xella (1982: 159) reads the colon as 
‘stables, servants’. Cf. de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 160), who take it as "bond- 
men’. In view of the ideological nature of the expression bn amt it is possible that il 
is in the mouth of a king a selt-designation (with perhaps a hint of sclf-deprecation 
before a god?). If so, the colon means by way of circumlocution simply ‘my 
stable’. When Pabil says this (KTU 1.14 v 38, vi 8) he is offering to trade economic 
benefits for peace. 

40. The prosody and hence the syntax of this section is understood very diflcr- 
enily by different translators and commentators. Other versions should bc com- 
pared. 

41. It seems that a parallel for bnm (KTU *: [. }<nm) is required. The text reads 
[ rm (thus KTU! 9nd 2): the right stroke of a š may be tentatively read. Is this an 
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And Bull, his father, El re[plied|*": 


*[Desist] from weeping, Keret, 
from crying, gracious one, heir of EI.** 


Wash yourself and rouge yourself**; 
1.14 ii 10 wash your [hanlds to the elbow, 
[your] finge[rs] up to the shoulder. 


Enter into [the darkness of the tent shrine]. 


Take a lam[b in] your [hand], 
a sacri[ficial] lamb [in] your right hand, 
1.14 ii 15  asuckling lamb in [them] both.^ 


error for *£r$m (‘roots’), or to be restored as *bsrm (m encl., *flesh"). Or is *£rm to 
be taken as a complete word? In this case perhaps it extends the sense of sons to 
royal sons, thus 'princes', as for Xella (1982: 159). Ginsberg (1946: 15) reads 
[ta]rm, (cf. CTA | |rm): ‘kinsmen’. Cf. Driver (1956: 28-29): ‘kin’ and Herdner 
(1974: 511 and n. h): '[chil]dren'. 

42. Reading w[vr]b, with KTU! *4?, rather than w[ygr]b offered on grounds of 
space by de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 160). Too much space is not a logical prob- 
lem in restoring a text, though the overall context is an important consideration. 
With w[yqr]b there is no introduction to the direct speech. CTA [wy‘n]. 

43. Note different syntax for these three cola offered by de Moor and Spronk 
(1982a: 160). For the present bicolon see discussion by van der Westhuizen (1985). 

44. De Moor and Spronk (1982a: 160) rationalize this as scrubbing till the skin 
is red! A more satisfactory explanation seems to me to be the ritual application of 
red ochre, widely attested in the ancient world. Cf. Whittle (1996: 98, 100 [Varna], 
130 [Hungary], 132 [Sredny Stog culture], etc.), Gimbutas (1991: 174, 286-87 
[Malta], 370 [Crimea], 386 [Rumania]), Mellaart (1973: 256 [Shanidar], 272 [Tell 
es Sawwan], 274 [Hassünah], 290 [Hajji Firüz], 312, 319 [Catal Hüyük]), Mal- 
lowan (1970: 389 [Sialk]), Anati (1963: 174 [Einan], 256 (Jericho]). Many of the 
incidences noted here, dating from the Mesolithic, but attested both earlier and later 
Over a vast area, concern burials, though the use of red ochre was not exclusively 
mortuary, being evidently used in general ritual contexts. But such an association 
may well explain the term ‘rouging oneself’ used of Keret in the Ugaritic texts 
(KTU 1.14 ii 9, iii 52), where he seeks to prepare himself for a procedure which 
will save him from extinction, since his children are all dead. The only other person 
to whom this action is attributed is Pughat, who performs it precisely because it is a 
masculine one, See n. 266 at KTU 1.19 iv 42. 

45. One lamb is probably intended. Xella (1982: 160) translates the last term 
(lla) as ‘kid’, which would distinguish between them. Technically he is probably 
right (cf. KTU 1.4 vi 43), prosodically less convincing. 
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Take the appointed portion of [your] offering ?-b[read], 
dreg-[free] wine as a (drink-)offering?"; 


pour out wine from? a silver? [rhyt]on, 
honey(ed wine)? from a rhyton of [g]old; 


46. Ug. dnzi. For discussion see de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 161) and Aartun 
(1985: 1-2), based on Ar. nzl, ‘food offered to guests’. Renfroe (1992: 136-37, not 
noting Aartun) is sceptical. See also discussion in Watson (1992b). The sense 
offered is at best provisional. 

47. Ug. msrr ‘sr dbh. Two entirely different approaches arc possible here. I have 
followed Aartun (1984; 49; 1985; 11), construing the words as follows: msrr, from 
Vsrr, ‘remove’, signifying the removal from wine of solid materials; ‘sr, cognate 
with Ar. ‘asir, ‘sap, juice, wine must’, JAram. and Syr. 'esará', ‘sap, extract’. As 
for dbh, while its basic meaning is ‘slaughter’ (e.g. for sacrifice), it may have the 
extended sense of ‘offering’ or ‘feast’ as below, KTU 1.16 40, and in KTU 1.114. 
Here I take it to be a fluid offering, accompanying the lamb. The alternative is to 
see in msrr Nsrr (Ar. sarra, ‘secret’), denoting the inwards (sc. internal organs) or 
choicest part of the victim (UT, 452 §19.1798). The following ‘sr is then readily 
explained as ‘bird’, Akk. issuru, Ar. ‘ustir (WUS, 239 §2080; UT, 460 §19.1905, 
DLU, 91), ‘sr dbh being ‘sacrificial bird’ (thus most). On the approach taken above, 
we have three cola (a tricolon) describing the animal victim, one the cereal offer- 
ing(?) (note Renfroe's conjecture), and finally three cola (a tricolon or monocolon 
followed by bicolon as above) dealing with libations. A symmetrical sevenfold pat- 
tern then emerges, representing the comprehensive nature of the preparations for 
the cult. This will be performed on the tower in the following cola. On msrr cf. 
Gray (1964: 37). De Moor and Spronk (1982: 161) take it lo mean ‘fly’ (Eth. srr, D 
form); cf. de Moor (1987: 194): ‘fowl, a sacrificial bird’, This seems tautologous. 

48. Here and in the following colon I have rendered 6 as ‘from’ rather than 
‘into’: it is a question of libations. And perhaps also of where they are poured out. I 
have them poured out on the ground before Keret ascends the tower. Alternatively, 
he climbs up, and thus pours the wine into the ritual vessels before carrying it up. 
Cf. n. 53. 

49. The usual word for ‘silver’ is ksp; here the more recherché term Att is used. 
This may have lent an air of sophistication to the scene. Gordon (UT, 400 $19.916) 
relates it to Eg. Ad, ‘white’ (with nbw det. means ‘silver’); Gray (1964: 37) calls it 
‘Anatolian’; DLU, 184 relates it more specifically to Hitt. *har. Both may be right: 
a precious substance might well have had an international vocabulary (cf. 
šmrh/kigt, ‘emerald’, at KTU 1.4 i 32 and n. 90), as did other important commodi- 
tes. 

50. Ug. nbt. Being parallel to yn, ‘wine’, this may mean rather ‘honeyed wine’ 
than simply ‘honey’. But it still evidently involves the ritual use of honey. See 
McKenna (1992: 138-41) on its importance . Cf. arbdd at KTU 1.1 ii [21]—and 
n. 15—paralleis and n. 33 to KTU 1.41.21. 
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114 ii 20 go upto the top of the tower", 
mount up to the summit of the wall. 


Lift up your hands to heaven, 
sacrifice to Bull your father, El. 


1.14 ii 25 Serve Baal with your sacrifice, 
the Son of Dagan with your food." 


Then come down, Keret, from the roof, 


prepare? food for the city", 
wheat for the house of Khabur*: 


5]. The line appears to be dittographic. pace de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 161). 

52. ‘Serve’. Ug. ird. This may alternatively be construed as S imper. of vrd, 
(‘cause to come down’): thus, e.g.. Driver (1956: 31). Xella (1982: 160) and de 
Moor (1987: 195). Virolleaud (1936e: 39), followed by Gray (1964: 38) and del 
Olmo (1981a: 297: ‘honour’) looks instead to V3rd (Heb. rd), occurring in Exod. 
31.10 (cf. BDB, 975). Cf. also Heb. Xerer. Pi., ‘serve’. proposed by Held (1954). 
The theology of the Kerct story favours thc latter, for it is El, patron of kings, who 
is most directly concerned with Keret's interests. 

53. The whole sequence here raises interesting problems on precise cultic pro- 
cedure. Are the libations poured out down below or up on the roof? Is it El’s temple 
or Baal’s temple in Ugarit that provides the model? (The only candidate for an El- 
temple so far is the ‘temple aux rhytons’, but this looks increasingly like a marzihu- 
construction: see de Tarragon [1995; 204-206]. Perhaps it is yet to be discovered.) 
How does the ‘sanctuary’ (tent-shrinc? hmr) relate to the place of sacrifice? Is this 
the Ugaritic sacred precinct in any casc, since Keret is king of Khabur? All these 
questions remain open. Cf. Schaeffer (1939b: 126 n. 2) and further discussion and 
references in Ginsberg (1946: 37). 

54. ‘Come down... prepare’. Ug. vd .. .'db. I have taken as imper. forms. They 
could also be jussives: ‘let Keret come down...let him prepare’. Thus, e.g.. del 
Olmo (19812: p. 293. second form inf.), de Moor (1987: 195). For ‘db I have here 
adopted the neutral sense. But given that Keret is told to perform this task immedi- 
ately on coming down from the (temple-) tower, ‘db may carry the cultic sense of 
*offering' found elsewhere, as at KTU 1.6 ii 22. Similarly at KTU 1.14 iv 9. 

55. Ug. grt. In view of the anomalous spelling (we should expect qrt in the sg.; 
note the du. qrytm) Herdner (1974: 515 and n. x) proposes seeing it as a cognate of 
Akk. qaritu. translating '(coming) from the granaries [sic pl.]'. Cf. next note. 

56. Albright (1943a) suggested that this means ‘the granary’ rather than a TN. 
This, Driver's similar proposal (1956: 3] )—cf. also Herdner in previous note—and 
other early suggestions are rejected by Badre er al. (1976: 107), del Olmo (1981a: 
550) and de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 163) in favour of a TN. The form br libr here 
is probably to be identified with fbr by itself (KTU 1.15 iv 8-90), the br being part 
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1.14 ii 30 let bread of the fifth month('s harvest) be cooked, 
food of the sixth?" month's. 


Let a force?! be victualled?? 

and let it set out. 

Let a mighty host™ be victualled, 
and let a force go forth*!. 


60 


of the TN (cf. Bet Shemesh, Bet Shean etc.). Astour (1975: 284-85 840) locates it 
tentatively on the River Khabur (modem Nahr al Khabour), a tributary joining the 
Euphrates just below Deir ez Zor. Margalit, as we noted above (n. 6 to KTU 1.14 i 
1), locates it on the coast at Byblos. 

37. ‘Fifth...sixth’: Ug. Amis... tdt. While the first form can be cardinal or ordi- 
nal, the second is only ordinal (the cardinal ‘six’ is z n). This clinches the argument 
over translation. The reference is to the fifth and sixth months; that is, if the first 
month fell in September-October, in Fcbruary-March. But since that is early for 
cereal harvests in Syria it may be rather periods of five and six months from sowing 
to harvesting. Unfortunately we cannot confirm an eastern location, for even if 
Khabur be in the east, the fact remains that the poem in its present form was com- 
posed or at least redacted in Ugarit, and therefore no doubt reflected the local cli- 
mate. However the dating problem be solved, we should follow Gray (1964: 38), 
followed by Gibson (1978: 84) and de Moor (1987: 195) in understanding different 
cereal crops (barley and wheat respectively) harvested in successive months, rather 
than those who think in terms of a campaign lasting five or six months (e.g. Driver 
1956, 31: del Olmo 1981a: 293; Xella 1981: 293, 1982: 160). Herdner (1974: 516 
and n. y) tries to have her bread and eat it. In the Gezer calendar (Albright 1943b; 
Cassuto 1936; ANET, 320) barley-harvest and (wheat-?) harvest are in the eighth 
and ninth months respectively. See Pardee (1997c: 334 n. 20) for the view that it is 
hyperbole for a long campaign. While he is writing of Emar, Fleming's (1997b: 
431) remarks on spring and autumn new years may reflect Ugarilic usage too (just 
as there are probably residual new ycar elements in both Pesah and Sukkot in 
Israel). 

58. Ug. 'dn. See Renfroe (1987). 

59. 'Let...be cooked [I. 30]... be victualled’. Ug. vip. ..51g5. T take as internal 
pass. forms. Alternatively jussives: “let him cook... victual'. Dictrich and Loretz 
(1980d: 193): ‘equipped’. 

60. Ug. sbu sbi. Perhaps read second word sbicnm? Lit. ‘a host of hosts’, with 
superlative force. Cf. Gibson (1978: 84 n. 9). 

61. This colon ends with the particle m‘. Gray (1964: 39) and Gibson (1978: 
151): '(all) together’ (Ar. ma'án). Gordon (UT, 435 §19.1511): enclitic after 
imperative (citing Eg. m). Cf. WUS, 189 $1616, dcl Olmo (1981a: 581). I have 
omitted it from the translation. Ginsberg (1946: 37) links it tentatively with Heb. 
má'á, perhaps ‘grain of sand’, and an allusion to the army's size? For the simile in 
military context cf. 1 Sam. 13.5 (the Philistine army) and 2 Sam. 17.11 (David's 
force) (Heb. hôl). 
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1.14 ii 35 Let your host be a mighty army: 
a million charioteers??, 
mercenaries™ without number, 
archers™ beyond reckoning. 


Let them march in their thousands like the downpour®, 
114 ii 40 and in their ten thousands like the early rains® 


62. Ug. rit mat rbr: the first term could be construed as ‘three’, in which case the 
line means three million: 3 times 100 times 10,000 (thus, e.g., Watson 1979a: 114; 
Dietrich and Loretz 1980d: 193; Xella 1982: 161; de Moor and Spronk 1982a: 
164). But it seems that three military categories are listed in the tetracolon (mono- 
colon and tricolon?): the army and then its constituent parts. So fir is better 
construed as ‘charioteer’ (cf. Heb. sd/í3), sc. the ‘third man’ in the chariot, of the 
team of three. Cf. KTU 1.14 ii 2-3 and n. 38 above and parallels. See also Ginsberg 
(1946: 36), del Olmo (1984: 177-85) and Vita (1995: 92). Note that the three suc- 
cessive cola list the military personnel without any particle, followed by a numeri- 
cal qualification. (Thus the lack of any antecedent to tlt does not invalidate this 
interpretation.) 

63. Ug. Apt. The sg. form counts as coll. Vita (1995: 136 n. 7) lists the authori- 
ties for this view, without comment. 

64. Ug. tnn. ‘Archers’: thus Dietrich and Loretz (1980d: 193), de! Olmo (198 1a: 
294) etc. For discussion see Vita (1995: 125-28). Etymologically, probably the 
‘second man’ in the chariot. Perhaps cognate with Eg. snn, UT, 504 §19.2708; the 
Eg. term has an arrow det. (Faulkner 1972: 232, cf. Eg. saw, ‘two’ and sn, 
*brother"). 

65. Ug. hdd. A rain term rather than ‘lightning’, as proposed by Watson 
(1976a: 441: cf. Heb. hàziz, ‘lightning’, Akk. hadadu, ‘roar’)? The Akk. in any case 
suggests rather ‘thunder’. Cf. usage of #aziz at Job 28.26, 38.25 and Zech. 10.1. 
The allusion may well be to the roar of a heavy downpour. This is to attempt to 
preserve a greater tightness for the bicolon. If the *lightning (thunder)' option be 
preferred, it surely reverses the climactic order. And lightning is an inept figure for 
an army's passage. The approach of Xella (1982: 161: ‘seasonal thunder || drops of 
autumn rain") seems to me to mix similes in an unconvincing manner, again with 
anti-climactic effect. The same argument applies to de Moor and Spronk (19822: 
164): *thunderstorm'. It is the relentless, unceasing downpour as much as its noise 
that is the point of the simile. Dietrich and Loretz (1980d: 193): ‘downpour’. The 
translation ‘storm-clouds’ (Pardee 1997c: 334) rather misses the point. 

66. Text kmyr. The word-divider of KTU? (km.yr) is not visible to me (close-up 
slide). But Gaster proposed dividing the signs thus, identifying yr (Heb. yóré) as 
*early [sc. autumnal] rain'. See discussion in Herdner (1974: 517 n. c). The main 
argument against it could be the lack of a k in the preceding colon to match the 
ballast km here, but Herdner cites instances of words in the second colon of a 
bicolon doing double duty. For Add ...km<.>yr Ginsberg (1946; 16, 37) understood 
‘serried .. . massed’, cf. Akk. kamru, ‘heap’. 
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let them advance“. 


Two by two let them proceed; 
let all of them advance in threes$?. 


Let the single man? lock up his house; 
1.14 ii 45 let (even) the widow be enlisted”. 


let the the sick man take up his bed; 
let the blind man outrun the runner”. 


67. Ug. atr. Herdner (1974: 518 and n. d) takes this as a prep. Sec discussion in 
Dietrich and Loretz (1984: 57-62) and Husser (1995: 125 and n. 29). They also take 
it prepositionally, thus taking A/k in previous colon as performing double duty. But 
I think my approach is preferable: here is a classic verbal form (qatal || qatal) to 
balance it chiastically. See entries at DLU, 61-62. 

68. While the literary force of this is the climactic process of the n., n. * 1 for- 
mula, are we perhaps to see here the infantry marching in twos and the chariotry 
riding in threes? 

69. Text yhd. (Cf. Heb. yahid.) At KTU 1.14 iv 21 the text reads ahd. There is 
no need to correct either, except on grounds of fixity of formulaic expression. The 
sense in both cases is thc unmarried individual. 

70. Or: ‘hire herself out’, sc. as a mercenary. Thus, c.g., Bemhardt (1955— 
56: 107 and n. 88: as a camp-follower!) and Xella (1982: 161). Inf. abs. followed 
by 3 f. sg. N. (Cf. Heb. usage with sakar N.) This is a complete mobilization, total 
war! This leaves unresolved the form of the inf., which looks like G, whereas we 
should expect N, *<n>Skr. Alternatively (Gray 1964: 13, 42) ‘hire a substitute’ (škr 
as n.), but this weakens the image, as does *give a generous contribution' (de Moor 
and Spronk 1982a: 164). 

71. Ug. zbil 'rÉm yšu. As, e.g., Driver (1956: 31); Gibson (1978: 84), Watson 
(1979a: 116) and Xella (1982: 161). Or ‘Let them carry the sick man on his bed": 
Herdner (1974: 518). Gray (1964: 13): ‘the sick man be carried ... '. zbl can be subj. 
or obj. of the vb. (cf. Heb. nasa'). The translation offered is to be preferred in terms 
of the hyperbolic style. See next note. 

72. We have a series of increasingly ludicrous occurrences, so desperate is the 
demand of King Keret for manpower (person-power! see ll. 44-45 on the widow's 
contribution). All the conventions of military liability and exemption (cf. Deut. 
20.5-9) are here ignored. Ginsberg (1946: 38) notes, ‘there are no exemptions from 
this draft!’. The invalid will rise from his sickbed, and the blind man, who is no use 
to anyone, will rush headlong, and blindly, into the fray. This developing sense of 
the improbable supports Watson’s proposal (19792), followed by Fales (1984) and 
adopted here, that mz! ymzl is to be explained according to an Akk. usage hashasu 
pétan birki ibi'a: ‘the cripple overtakes the swift-footed'. He accordingly takes mz/ 
as not an inf. abs. but as a pt. = n., and the vb ymzi as compar. D, cognate with Ar. 
mazana, ‘go away, flee’, maza‘a, ‘run, gallop. .. °. Del Olmo (198 1a: 576) also cites 
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And let the newly-wed go out”; 


let him abandon his wife because of?^* another, 
1.14 ii 50  onaccount of a foreigner his beloved". "* 


Like locusts let them settle on the steppe, 


1.14 iii 1 like grasshoppers on the edge of the desert." 


Ar. mazala, ‘run’. Usually taken in quite the opposite sense, c.g. Herdner (1974: 
518 and n. f): ‘the blind will find his way haltingly'. Similarly del Olmo (1981a: 
294). Cf. Emerton (1969: 22-23) and Xella (1982: 161). De Moor and Spronk's 
(1982: 164) translation, ‘let the blind man donate generously’, takes up their sense 
of the previous colon but onc. They understand those who cannot help physically to 
assist financially (cf. de Moor 1987: 196 n. 24). 

73. Cf. Deut. 20.7. 

74. The ! here is probably not to be construed as ‘to’ in view of the overall 
sensc. The sense adopted here is also supported by the following ballast form Im. 
But sec my remark at the end of the following note. 

75. We may take the ‘another... forcigner' to refer, with Bernhardt (1955-56: 
107), Watson (1979a: 113) and del Olmo (1981a: 294). to the enemy, sc. Pabil. The 
sense of nkr I supports this. Cf. Heb. nokri, Akk. nakaru. This bicolon could alter- 
natively be translated as follows: 


let him abandon his wife to another, 
to an acquaintance his beloved. 


This is to identify nkr 1 (‘recognize’) in the second colon. The approach of others, 
e.g., Dietrich and Loretz (1980d: 196), Herdner (1974: 519) and de Moor (1987: 
196) sceks to combine the second overall sense with n&r il, which is implausible; it 
would mean that another is left behind to take advantage of the newly-wed's 
absence. Similarly Margalit (1995: 220), who is undoubtedly correct on the socio- 
logical data, bul takes no account of the hyperbolic dimension. With this mobiliza- 
tion, there will be no onc left, except the poor bride. Unless indeed she too is to go, 
to be abandoned to the enemy (sc. Pabil)! This would be to take the groom and the 
bride as conscripts together. Cf. previous note. This is nor a passage to be used to 
illustrate the moral poverty of Ugaritic society. lt is pure hyperbole. The whole 
description of the mobilization progresses from the normal (the single man) to the 
impossible. For comments on the sociological background see J. Finkel (1954). 

76. The entire tricolon recurs with slightly different wording at KTU 1.14 iv 26- 
28. 

77. It is difficult to see what function the double line performed here, since it 
bisects the bicolon. Did it perhaps mark a breaking-off point, the copying or dicta- 
tion resuming afterwards? For the image of an army as numerous as a plague of 
locusts cf. KTU 1.3 ii 10-11, and note also the reverse image (of locusts behaving 
like a rampaging army) in Joel 2.3-9. 
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Go for a day and a second, 
a third, a fourth day, 
a fifth, a sixth day. 


Lo, 
at sunrise" on the seventh 

1.14 ii 5 you will come to Udum abounding in rain”, 
and to well-watered Udum™, 


Then attack its cities, 
invest"! its towns", 


78. Ug. Xpm. ‘Sunrise’: e.g. Ginsberg (1946: 38), Bernhardt (1955—56: 110), 
Herdner (1974: 519) and del Olmo (1981a: 295). Or ‘sunset’: e.g. de Moor (1987: 
196) and Pardee (1997c: 335). Gray (1964: 13, 44): ‘with the sun’, which he 
explains in the former sense. Cf. Gibson (1978: 85 and n. 2). ‘Sunrise’ would imply 
a forced march through the night—perhaps for six nights!—which fits in with the 
hyperbole of the passage. Cf. Richardson's comments (1973: 7 n. 5), and note dis- 
cussion (with opposite conclusion) in de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 165). KTU 1.14 
iv 46 reads ahr Spm, ‘after sunrise’. 

79. Text rbm. Usually corrected to rbr. In view of the interpretation adopted 
here, the text may stand: lit. ‘Udum of the rains’. However, parallels at KTU 1.14 
iii 30, iv 47, vi 11 support the correction. The error is best explained as dittography 
of the word-divider. 

80. There are various approaches to the expression TN rbr, TN rtrrt: (1) ‘rain- 
abounding TN, well-watered TN' (cf. Eissfeldt 1940: 72-73; Herdner 1974: 519; 
Caquot 1989: 9] n. 281); (2) Great TN, little TN (thus de Moor 1987: 196); (3) 
main city TN, citadel of TN; (4) ‘Great TN, well-fortified TN’, or some combina- 
tion of or variation on these. Cf. also KTU 1.100.63-64, and ¿r in KTU 1.101.8. I 
have taken the first option as the most convincing. It is thus a question not of two 
parts of a city, but of two cpithets in parallel, pertaining to the same city, and 
indeed, in view of the following bicolon, a state capital, followed with a reference 
to its satellites. Udum thus forms, perhaps, a classic 'city state’, like Ugarit. The 
identity of Udum remains uncertain. Hardly Edom (thus Virolleaud 1936e: 41). Cf. 
discussion and references in Astour (1975: 267-69, §VIIT 16) and in Margalit 
(1989a: 258 n. 21). Eissfeldt (1940) noted its possible identification with TN udumu 
in EA 256.24, which he located in the Beqaa, while Margalit took it to be in 
Bashan, as also de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 165). 

81. ‘Attack... invest’. Ug. (w)gr... Srn. The first term is not Vgwr. ‘dwell’ (cf. 
Gibson 1978: 85, ‘tarry’), but rather Nery, Akk. gerů, Heb. gard, ‘attack’ (DLU, 
152). Cf. Herdner (1974: 520 and n. k), de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 166). 3r is 
cognate with Heb. Viwr IL 

82. 'Cities...towns'. Ug. 'rm...pdrm. Pl. as generally understood. De Moor 
(1987: 196) takes both forms to be du.: ‘twin-city .. .twin-town', 
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drive from the fields the woodcutters, 
from the threshing-floors the straw-gatherers, 


drive from the well the water-drawers, 
114 iii 10 from the spring the bottle-fillers.? 


Rest a day and a second, 
a third, a fourth day, 
a fifth," a sixth day. 


Do not fire your arrows towards the city, 
your sling-stones* at the citadel™. 


1.14 iii 15 And lo, 
at sunrise on the seventh, 
Pabil the king will not sleep*? 


for the noise of the bellowing of his bulls, 
for the sound of the braying of his asses, 
for the lowing of his plough-oxen, 

the howling of his hunting-dogs. 


1.14 iii 20 And he will send messengers** to you, 


R3. That is, bring the economic life of the community to an abrupt halt. Note 
that the social classes mentioned are those who would bear the first brunt of an 
attacking army. They are the first to suffer in any war. 

84. Text ymš: y dittography of h. Read Am. 

85. Ug. abn ydk. Lit. ‘the stone(s) of your hand’. 

B6. Ug. mipdt. I take it that a parallel to qrth is required. Following Gray (1964: 
48, ‘lofty burg"), who adduces Ar. Xadafa, ‘be tall’, and Gibson (1978: 85, 152, 
*citadel") who cites Ar. sadafu, *object seen from afar’, Herdner (1974: 522 and n. 
p): ‘propelled by your hand’ following Rosenthal (1939: 222), Nndp, and also 
Bernhardt (1955-56: 108). Similarly del Olmo (1981a: 295). Cf. de Moor and 
Spronk (1982a: 167) and de Moor (1987: 197): ‘throwing’. See also discussion in 
Watson (1994d: 270 n. 46), who favours de Moor’s and Spronk’s view. My inter- 
pretation provides a parallel to grt. 

87. If my six nights of forced march (n. 78) is correct, then Keret’s discomfort 
will perhaps be mirrored by that of Pabil, who will spend the next six nights awake. 
Note that the same time-reference, 3p£ri, is used. I take it that his animals will be 
making noises of protest over the whole weck at lack of food, rather than that they 
will merely wake up early on the seventh. (Cf. Herdner 1974: 522 n. q.) They 
would wake up early every morning even in peaceful times. Ginsberg (1946: 16): 
* ... will sleep until...°. But this is to suppose that all is normal. 

88. Ug. mlakm, du. 
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to Keret at his encampment??, 
"Message of King Pabil: 


“Take silver 
and yellow gold, 


a share in its production 
and perpetual slaves, 


charioteers with chariot-horses 
114 ii 25 from the stable of a handmaid’s son. 


Take, Keret, peace-offerings aplenty”, 
and begone, king, from my house, 
depart, Keret, from my dwelling?!. 


1.14 iii 30 Do not besiege” Udum abounding in rain, 
or well-watered Udum. 


Udum is a gift” of El, 
and a present from the Father of Man.’ " 


Then send back messengers?* to him: 


“What would I want with silver 
or yellow gold, 


89. Ug. mswnh. ‘To the camp’ (Ginsberg 1946: 17, 39; Driver 1956: 31; Gray 
1964: 14, 50; cf. Ar. sawana, ‘wall around’). De Moor and Spronk (1982: 168): 
‘night-quarters’. Margalit (1995: 239) gives the most compelling argument in 
favour of the ‘camp’ interpretation, imagining that Hurriy, after a tearful farewell to 
her people, is delivered thither in KTU 1.15 i 1-8. I take the -/ to be a 3 m. suff., 
relating to Keret, though it can also be directional (Heb. he locale). It could be 
taken as parallel to m/akm. See del Olmo (1975: 93-94): ‘delegate, plenipotentiary’, 
citing EA and Alalakh Akk. massu, ‘committed, in charge’, or OB Akk. massii(nt), 
‘chief, leader, expert’. 

90. The text reads ¥/mm Simm. It may of course be simply a case of dittography. 

9]. *House... dwelling’, Ug. bry, hzry. On the translation of hzr see KTU 1.2 iii 
19 (n. 77). 1 have understood both terms to refer to Pabil’s palace. If however bt 
refers to the entire kingdom (as ‘House of Khabur' may denote the kingdom, or 
‘House of Omri’ may have the same sense), then Azry should be interpreted in the 
broader sense of ‘my settlements’, ‘my towns’. Cf. the Galilean TN Hazor. 

92. Ug. rsr, Vswr. De Moor and Spronk (1982: 168) prefer Vsrr, ‘harass, harry, 
vex’, 

93. Text yina. Usually corrected to yrnt. 

94. Du. 
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1.14 iii 35 ashare in its production 
or perpetual slaves, 


or charioteers with chariot-horses 
from the stable of a handmaid’s son? 


But what is not in my house you shall give: 


give to me the maiden” Hurriy, 
1.14 iii 40 the most gracious one of your family, 
your first-born”, 


whose beauty” is as the beauty of Anat, 
whose loveliness is as the loveliness of Athtart™: 


whose pupils” are lapis lazuli, 
pup P 


95. Ug. mtt. This becomes a routine designation of Hurriy. Cf. the m. form mt 
occurring at KTU 1.5 v 22 and n. 49 ad loc., and below at KTU 1.15 iv 3 and 
n. 167. 

96. Ug. bkrk. ‘Your first-born’. The Heb. b'Kór is m. only in sg., though a f. pl. 
is found (Gen. 4.4). The only Ug. instances (all in the present text) are m., unless 
the form be taken as c. I am supposing it to be the station of Hurriy herself, which 
would explain her special standing in the eyes of the people of Udum (KTU 1.15 i 
5-8). CF. Herdner (1974: 524): ‘the flower of your posterity, your eldest [[.!]*: simi- 
larly Gray (1964: 14) and Gibson (1978: 86). Alternatively, ‘the most gracious of 
the family of your firstborn’ (thus, e.g., Driver 1956: 33; del Olmo 1981a: 296; 
Xella 1982: 162; de Moor 1987: 197), though this would make Hurriy Pabil's 
grand-daughter. Any information which would clarify the situation is now missing. 

97. Ug. n'm. Lit. ‘graciousness’. But perhaps the precise nuance is ‘beauty’. 

98. De Moor's view (1987: 198 n. 32) that Anat and Athtart ‘were the god- 
desses of love’ is unsupported by any evidence, Anat's sexual activity with Baal 
notwithstanding. Anat appears to be a war-goddess at Ugarit; Athtart’s role is 
unclear. 

99. ‘Pupils’: Ug. 'q(/): cf. Albright (1936: 31), Ginsberg (1969: 144) and Gray 
(1964: 14, 54). Alternatively ‘eyebrows’ on the ground that the inlaid eyebrows of 
statues were of lapis lazuli or some other precious substance. Cf. the eyebrow 
inlays on the funeral masks of Tutankhamun. Levantine and Mesopotamian statu- 
ary frequently has recesses for such inlays. Gordon (UT, 460 §19.1906) makes the 
same point. ‘Eyebrows’ might be argued to give a more convincing parallel to ‘p‘p 
in the following colon on the etymology of the latter. It is however the monocolon 
of I. 45b that clinches the issue. It could of course be objected that Hurriy's eyes 
would almost certainly be brown(!), but the description is probably based on statu- 
ary and its conventions. Note the wordplay between ‘q and iqni. De Moor and 
Spronk (1982: 168): 'eye-paint', de Moor (1987: 198): 'eye-shadow', on basis of 
Akk. eq, ‘to paint the eyes’, méqitu, ‘eye-paint’, etc. But this again loses the paral- 
lel with 'p'p. 
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(the whites of) whose ey[es]"* are bowls of alabaster"! 
they? are surrounded by [eye-shaldow. ™ 


100. Ug. 'p'p]Un. ‘Eyes’, sc. the whites of the cyes. Probably derived as redupl. 
pilpel from ‘fp, ‘to fly’, the fluttering of eyelids resembling the flapping of wings 
(cf. Heb. 'ap'ap. usually rendered ‘eyelid’, but note Ginsberg's sharp comment 
[1946: 39]. citing Ps. 11.4). It is preferable in any case to ‘eyelids’ (Herdner 1974: 
525 n. c) on contextual grounds, even if it is eyelids—or eyelashes (de Moor 1987: 
198)—rather than eyes which flutter. Besides, how docs the bowl metaphor fit the 
eyclids or lashes? It surely evokes a rounded (white) bowl. which matches perfectly 
the curvature of the cycs themselves. The effect of fluttering the lids (lashes) can be 
to make the eyes flash. Besides, the cyclids would scarcely be white (cf. rmi), and 
my interpretation of 1. 45b, the following colon, supplies the requisite colour 
around the eyes. Hardly ‘corneas’ (Xella 1982: 162), as this would suggest that 
Hurriy suffered from cataracts! 

101. Ug. rrmi. Herdner (1974: 525 and n. g) and del Olmo tentatively link with 
Amor, Akk. šarmu, translating ‘alabaster’. Driver (1956: 33, 151 [misprint trmin]) 
*onyx(?)... unknown precious stone’. Cf. Gibson (1978: 160). Gray (1964: 14): 
*carnelian'. Note the different colours required by these translations: white, black 
and red respectively. De Moor (1987: 198 and n. 33): ‘frothing milk’. 

102, ‘They’: the eyes. rather than ‘she’, Hurriy. I take this to form the closing 
part of a tricolon. 

103. Tread [s]dm. The basis is Eg. sdm, ‘to paint’ (Faulkner 1972: 257). This was 
suggested to me by Wilfred Watson, who has drawn my attention to Troy (1994). 
who notes the claborate symbolism of the ritual treatments of the Eye of Horus, and 
discusses Vsdm. Watson translates as ‘They (her eyes) are ringed by cyepaint’. 
Margalit’s discussion (1995: 221-24) is also of interest with regard to this problem- 
atic line, though difficulties remain. As he notes, the colon surely deals with 
Hurriy's face, since the preceding two cola and the following monocolon all deal 
with her cyes (framed in a beautiful facc, already introduced in the preceding 
bicolonic comparison with the goddesses). Most follow Pedersen’s proposal [']dn: 
(1941: 102, cf. Heb. ‘ddent). and understand something like ‘she is girded with 
[ruJbies’. Note de Moor's (1987: 198) interesting half-way house between the two 
approaches (writing cight years before Margalit). Nevertheless, it is always men 
who rouge themselves (c.g. Keret at KTU 1.14 ii 9—sce n. 44—and iii 52 immedi- 
ately below), and rouge would hardly go well with Hurriy’s sophisticated make-up. 
Pughat’s make-up, by rouging, at KTU 1.19 iv 42, is a special case, for she is actu- 
ally putting on her war-paint! A better guide to Hurriy's procedures is surely the 
description of Anat making herself up in KTU 1.3 iii 1, where the goddess uses 
murex, presumably [or the delicate purple shade about the eyes, or even mascara on 
the lashes. The entire description in the present passage is surely the hypnotic pre- 
sentation of Hurriy's eyes, set about with women's crafts for maximal effect. (On 
the psychological basis for eye-make-up, cf. Jaynes 1982: 169-72.) I have trans- 
lated *cyc-shadow' after de Moor, but with a different reference. (Cf. de Moor and 
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1.14 iii 45 1 shall take my rest in the gaze of her eyes! 


For in my dream El has granted, 
in my vision the Father of Man, 


that she will surely bear'™ progeny to Keret, 
and an heir to the servant of El.” 


1.14 iii 50 Keret awoke, and (it was) a dream, 


the servant of El and (it was) a vision!9^, 


He washed himself and rouged himself'™, 
he washed his hands to the elbow, 
his fingers to the shoulder. 


1.14 iii 55 He entered into the darkness of the tent shrine!?: 


lower edge he took a sacrificial lamb in his hand, 
a suckling lamb in them both'®, 


He took the appointed portion of his offering-bread, 
dreg-free wine as a (drink-)offer[ing]; 


1.14 iv 1 he poured out wine from a silver rhyton, 
honey(ed wine) from a rhyton of gold; 


and he went up to the top of the tower, 
he mounted up to the summit of the wall. 


1.14 iv 5  Helifted up his hands to heaven; 
he sacrificed to Bull his father, El. 


He served Baal with his sacrifice, 
the Son of Dagan with his food. 


Spronk 1982a: 168, KTU?: [t]dm on ‘q—explained above as ‘pupils’—as ‘eye- 
paint’.) 

104. Text apparently wid. To be read ktid. Cf. S.D. McBride cited in Hendel 
(1987: 51 n. 48), endorsed by Watson (1989: 50, 52 n. 33). 

105. Ug. hdrt. See KTU 1.14 i 36 (dhrr[h]) and n. 29. 

106. Ug. yadm. Xella (1982: 163): ‘put on ritual attire’. 

107. Ug. Amt. Or: ‘tent’. In which case it is a tent-sanctuary. Cf. the *hématé of 
Ps. 19.7 as cultic tent (Wyatt 1995b: 571-72). Also restored at KTU 1.14 ii 12. 

108. Note the apparent variation on KTU 1.14 ii 13-14: in view of the precise 
word order here (imr dbh bydh) the present reading can be justified. If a (rather 
complicated) haplography be argued, perhaps it is to be read: 


igh imr <bydh he took a lamb in his <hand,> 
imr» dbh «bm ymnh> a sactificial «lamb in his right» hand, 
lla klamm a suckling lamb in them both. 


1.14 iv 10 


1.14 iv 15 


1.14 iv 20 


1.14 iv 25 


1.14 iv 30 
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Keret came down [from the r]oof, 


he prepared food for the city, 
wheat for the house of Khabur. 


He had bread of the fifth month('s harvest) cooked, 
[food] of the sixth mon[th's]. 


He victualled a force 

and [it set out]. 

A [mighty] host he victualled, 
and a force [went forth]. 

His host was a [mighty] army: 
a million charioteers, 
«mercenaries without number, 
archers beyond reckoning.»!? 


they marched in their thousands like the downpour, 
and in their ten thousands like the early rains they 
advanced. 


Two by two they proceeded; 
all of them advanced in threes. 


The single man locked up his house; 
(even) the widow was enlisted. 

The sick man took up his bed; 

the blind man outran the runner. 

And the newly-wed groom was led off! 9; 
he abandoned his wife because of another 
and on account of a foreigner his beloved. 
Like locusts they settled on the steppe, 
like grasshoppers on the edge of the desert. 


They went for a day and a second. 


109. The additional bicolon—cf. KTU 1.14 ii 37-38—is omitted, I suspect unin- 
tentionally. I hesitate to restore putative text unless there is compelling reason (as 
with examples in KTU 1.17 i 34, 1.23.51, 1.100.34-35 [edge note], 60). But if it is 
omitted here, we have an unbalanced army, represented only by its charioteers. Cf. 


previous note. 


110. Text ybl, which I have read as internal pass.: he hardly went willingly! Cf. 
ysi at KTU 1.14 ii 47. 
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After sunrise on the third!!! 


114 iv 35 they!" ca[me] to the sanctuary of Athirat of Tyre 
and to the goddess!” of Sidon!" 


There Keret the votary!? vowed!!^ a gift:!? 

111. As Cartledge (1992: 108) notes, Keret has studiously, even slavishly, fol- 
lowed El’s instructions to the letter thus far. The sudden irruption of the following 
episode into the narrative at this point, interrupting his journey to Udum, lends a 
considerable emphasis to the episode. Since it is in many respects the most impor- 
tant single scene in the story (see further discussion below), this accentuation is 
appropriate. We should perhaps compare Keret's disobedience in not following El’s 
instructions to the letter with the narrative of the anonymous prophet in 1 Kgs 
13.11-26. His fate will be as disastrous, if not quite so bloody. Sce also n. 120. 

112. Or, ‘he’. Text ym[£v]. 

113. In the Iron Age Ashtart appears to have been the chief goddess of Sidon 
(Jezebel’s father, 1 Kgs 1.31; cf. 2 Kgs 23.13; Tabnit's sarcophagus: ANET, 662). 
Here ilt denotes Athirat, also goddess of Tyre, who may have been her predecessor 
in Sidon. Attempts to identify the two goddesses (e.g. Cartledge [1992: 108 n. 3]) 
are misdirected. On the Tyrian pantheon, and evidence of an older Asherah, with 
Ashtart and Anat an independent gencration, see Du Mesnil du Buisson (1963). 

114. ‘Tyre... Sidon’. Ug. srm ... sdynni. The text is problematic. The TNs would 
be sr (KTU 2.38.3 etc.) and sdn (not found). We would not expect two enclitic ms, 
and they look like gentilics, though we would expect *srym, *sdnym (read at UT 
328.13 = CTA 93.13 = KTU 4.50.13 by Astour (1975: 317 $VIII 87]; now read as 
ibnym). There is a problem with the position of the v in the second. As to the loca- 
tion, see Astour (1973). The pairing of the two supports the identification with Tyre 
and Sidon, where most scholars locate the scene. See, e.g., de Moor and Spronk 
(1982a: 170). 

115. Ug. r. This title is applied intermittently to Keret in narrative references 
from this point on, (its occurrence in the lacuna at the end of KTU 1.14 i, as in 
Xella [1982: 159] being entirely hypothetical) culminating in its final occurrence at 
KTU 1.16 vi 54. Is its initial use perhaps a hint at the solemnity of his vow, which 
would have been accompanied by sacrifice (cf. ry at KTU 1.6 vi 57)? Albright 
(1936: 31) links it with ESA fy, ‘to sacrifice’. On this basis, and supposing it to 
have some semantic link with ry, I propose the translation *votary', which periodi- 
cally reminds the reader of the scriousness of Keret's position once the time for 
fulfilment of the vow is past. The usual translation is ‘noble’ (c.g. Xella 1982: 159) 
or something similar (c.g. Herdner 1974: 529 and n. u: *generous', thus Xella 1982: 
164), following Virolleaud's suggestion (1936e: 8) that it is to be related to Heb. 
3óa', ‘noble, magnanimous’. Gordon (UT, 505 819.2713, cf. §§19.2715-16) takes r' 
to be the name of Keret's clan, with fy as gentilic. For further discussion of the 
term fy, see refs. at KTU 1.6 vi 57 n. 131, and at KTU 1.40.24 n. 14, 1.119.8 Gy) 
and 11 (r) (nn. L1, 17) and 1.1692 n. 10. 

116. Ug. ydr, Nrdr, on which see Boyd (1985). 
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*O Athirat of Tyre, 
and goddess of Sidon, 


1.14 iv 40 if I take Hurriy to my house, 


and bring the sacred bride! '* into my dwelling, 


twice her weight in silver shall I give, 
and three times her weight in gold!!!?*!?? 


They went on a day and a second, 
114 iv 45  athird, a fourth day'*!. 


After sunrise? on the fourth 
they came to Udum abounding in rain, 
and (to) | well-]watered Udum. 


They attacked its cities, 


117. Ug. jitt. The double ii is dittographic. Read itr, ‘gift’: Parker (1979-80: 27) 
and Cartledge (1992: 109-10 n. 3). The former attempt to divide it, linking the scc- 
ond part, if, to Heb. i3, yes, as in Driver (1956: 33: "As surely as ... exist), Xella 
(1982: 164), cf. Gibson (1978: 87 and n. 4—inflecied!), is superseded, as are the 
explanations offered by de Moor and Spronk (1982a: 170). 

118. Ug. élmt. See n. 99 at KTU 1.2 i 13. 

119. We almost hope for Keret's sake that Hurriy is anorexic! This kind of for- 
mula is widely paralleled in both historical vows and folklore. Parker cites the vows 
of the Hittite Queen Puduhepa, who is more realistic: she offers statues with only 
the hands, feet or head in gold! (Parker 1989: 72-75.) Keret's language is the 
hyperbole of the epic style of the narrative. See Cartledge (1992: 110 n. 3) for dis- 
cussion of other approaches. There is no need to rationalize the present passage, or 
make it conform to common sense. The hyperbole is surely deliberate, even humor- 
ous. A votive offering on this scale would bankrupt a small kingdom. On the pre- 
cise sense of the figures cited, see also Herdner (1974: 530 n. x). Cf. also the figures 
appearing in a broken context at KTU 1.16 v 8-9. 

120. On the vow sequence see Parker (1979; 1989: 70-87) and Cartledge (1992: 
108-15). Quite apart from Keret’s stupidity in not taking carce to fulfil so important 
a vow, there is the question of the implicit impiety of its making in the first place. 
Scc n. 111. 

121. Cartledge (1992: 109) cites the new counting from one, rather than a 
resumption of the previous onc (five, six, seven’) as telling against Parker's view 
of the passage as secondary to an older core. The new departure in the numbering 
further accentuates the literary significance of the vow episode, by having it delib- 
erately break not only the flow, but the wholeness of a seven-day sequence. This 
temporal rupture is ominous. Cf. KTU 1.16 v 21 n. 270. 

122. Ug. ahr 3pm. Note the simpler expression $p3m at KTU 1.14 iii 3 and 
below at l. 7. 
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1.14 iv 50 they invested its towns. 


They drove from the field the woodcutters, 
and from the threshing-floor the straw-gatherers. 


1.14 v 1 They drove from the well the water-drawers, 
and from the spring the bottle-fillers. 


They rested a day and a second, 
a third, a fourth day, 
114 v 5 a fifth, a sixth day. 


«They did not fire their arrows towards the city, 
their sling-stones at the citadel.»!? 


Lo, 
at sunrise on the seventh, 
King Pabil could not sleep 


for [the noise of] the bellowing of his bulls, 
1.14 v 10 forthe sound of the braying of [his] asses, 
[for the lowing] of his plough-oxen, 
[the howl]ing of his [hunti]ng-dogs. 
Then [King Pa]bil [aloJud to [his] wife did cr[y out]: 
*Listen, I pray..." 


(15 illegible lines) ?* 


1.14 v 30  '(Set your] faces'^, then, towards Ke[ret in his 
encamp]ment, 
and sa[y to Keret] the votary— 


"Message of [King Pabil]: 


1.14 v 35 ‘Take [silver] 
[and yell]ow gold, 


[a share in] its [production] 
and (perpetual) slaves, 


123. See Pardee (1997c: 336 n. 36) on the inadvertent nature of the omission of 
this bicolon. 

124. Margalit rather optimistically reconstructs these lines (1995: 224-3], §VI). 

125. Du. Messengers are usually sent in pairs. Cf. KTU 1.14 vi 35-39. See also n. 
10 at KTU 1.1 ii 16 and nn. 88 and 94 above. 


1.14 v 


114 v 


1.14 vi 


1.14 vi 


1.14 vi 


1.14 vi 


1.14 vi 


40 


45 


10 


15 
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[charioteers] with [chariot]-horses 

from the st[able of a handmaid's son]. 

126 
^] 


[Take, Keret, peace-offerings] a[plenty 


? 


[do not besiege Udum abounding in rain,] 
[or well-watered Udum.] 


[Udum is a gift of El] 
[and a present of the Father of Man.] 


[Begone, king, from my house,] 
[depart, Kere]t, from my dwelling" "" 


(about 4 lines missing) 


(He sent messengers to him,| 
to [Keret at his encampment. ] 


They lifted [up their voices and cried]: 
“Message of [King Pabil]: 

“Take s[ilver] 

[and yellow] gold, 

[a share in its production] 

and [perpetual] slaves, 

[charioteers] with [chariot]-horses 
from the stable of [a handmaid's son]. 
Take, Keret, pea[ce-offerings aplenty]! 
Do not be[siege] Udum abounding in rain, 
or well-watered U[dum]: 

Udum is a gift of EI, 

a present from the Father of [Ma]n. 


Begone, king, from my house, 
depart, Keret, from [my] dwelling!” 


126. See n. 90 to KTU 1.14 iii 26-27, where 1 suggested that 3/mm might be 
repeated through dittography. If so, only one should be restored here. If it be argued 
that tbe available space requires the additional signs, it should be regarded as 
authentic. With entire lines missing at this juncture no certainty is possible. How- 
ever, at KTU 1.14 vi 9-10 both 5s are present, apparently confirming the deliberate 


usage. 
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But Keret the votary replied: 


*What would I want with silver 
or yellow gold, 


a share in its production 
and perpetual slaves, 


charioteers with chariot-horses 
from the stable of a handmaid's son? 


But what is not in my house you shall give: 


give to me the maiden Hurriy, 
the most gracious of your family, your firstborn, 


whose beauty is as the beauty of Anat, 
whose loveliness is as the loveliness of Athtart: 


whose pupils are lapis lazuli, 
(the whites of) whose eyes are bowls of alabaster.” 


For in my dream El has granted, 
in my vision the Father of Man, 


that she will surely bear'"* progeny to Keret, 
and an heir to the servant of El.’ 


The messengers!’ departed without delay; 
thereupon they set their faces towards King Pabil. 


They lifted up their voices and cried: 


‘Message of Keret the votary, 
the word of the gracious one, [heir of El]: 


(for continuation sec restored 
text at beginning of KTU 1.151) 
(at least 40 lines missing, containing): 


[‘‘What would I want with silver] 
[or yellow gold,] 


127. Note that the two cola following this formula at KTU 1.14 iit 44-45 are 
omitted. Perhaps they should be read <...>. 

128. Read Atid, as at KTU 1.14 iii 48. CTA, KTU! sd? wid. 

129. Ug. mlakm is du. On the following vbs as du. sec Ginsberg (1946: 40). 
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(a share in its production| 

[or perpetual slaves,] 

[charioteers with chariot-horses | 

[from the stable of a handmaid’s son?] 

[But what is not in my house you shall give:] 
[give to me the maiden Hurriy,] 

[the most gracious one of your family.] 

[your first-born,] 

(whose beauty is as the beauty of Anat,| 

{whose loveliness is as the loveliness of Athtart;] 
[whose pupils are lapis lazuli,| 

[(the whites of) whose eyes are bowls of alabaster; | 
[they are surrounded by eye-shadow.] 

{I shall take my rest in the gaze of her eyes!] 
[For in my dream El has granted,] 

[and in my vision the Father of Man,] 


{that she will surely bear progeny to Keret,] 


[and an heir to the servant of El.] 
»»]30 


1.15 i 1  Thehungry she took by the hand; 
the thirsty she took by the hand." 


She set out on (her) donkey!” 


130. The missing narrative probably told how peace was made, and the marriage 
agreed, and appears to resume in the middle of an account of how dear Hurriy was 
to the Udumites. 

131. Whether or not these are farewell handshakes and embraces, as supposed by 
Margalit (1995: 238), the image is one of a royal figure who moves al case among 
the poor. Is a similar royal Sitz im Leben the basis for Isa. 55.1-3? 

132. Ug. ttikrn. Most commentators have left the line untranslated. The vb 
(which has the appearance of 3 f. sg. St of Vrkr, but this is misleading) is hapax, and 
would appear, as Margalit (1995: 240) notes, to denote some action of Hurriy, 
between her tearful farewell and arrival at Keret’s encampment. He proposes link- 
ing it to Heb. viséakár (K. yissaskar), the Heb. tribal name, itself of obscure ety- 
mology. He draws attention to the expression “mdr gárem *strong-boncd ass’ in 
the blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49.14), cf. Ar. himdr girmin. Hc might have gone fur- 
ther, to say that it looks as though the form *5$$ kr(m) may lie behind this, as a 
specific term for a wild ass (as though *equus robustus’!). The vb would then be 
denom. on this V. As to <$, it appears to be a by-form of £$w, ‘horse’, and may be 
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and they brought it! to Keret at his encampment. 
1.15 i S5 (As) the cow lows for her calf, 

young lambs (bleat) for their mothers, 

so the Udumites lamented her. 


Then Keret the votary said!**: 


115 ii (some 20 lines missing) 


€ 


145 it 1 [ ] 
| ] Bull, 
[ Valian]t Baal, 
| ] Prince Moon, 
11S ài 5 f Ko]thar-and-Hasis, 
[ ] son(s) of Rahmay!”, Prince Reshef, 
[ 1369 


and] the assembly of the gods in threes. 


related with other near eastern horse terms to Skt asva. (That is another problem, 
however.) Another line of interpretation on the same V might be ‘she put a brave 
face on it": that is, she showed the defiance of the wild ass. This seems preferable to 
the interesting proposal of de Moor and Spronk (1982b: 173): ‘should our slaves 
bring her [to you] as a tribute?'. 

133. The tablet surface is very poor here. Virolleaud (1942—43b: 138) read [-] 
bdn, CTA [--(?)]dn, KTU! »xxb*u/d*n*, KTU? .x ‘bdn (all Rom). A slide does not 
assist the decision-making process! My translation is conjectural, taking a putative 
[--l*bun to refer to a Š form of Vbu with 3 m. suff. n referring to the animal. 
‘They’: her servants; or ‘she’. 

134. Ug. y‘ny. If this means ‘replied’, then the previous tricolon may be the con- 
tent of a message, (by Hurny herself?) relaying the people's distress to the king. 
The whole passage is obscure. Cf. Ginsberg’s restoration (1946: 21-22). 

135, An appropriate guest-deity, since as queen, Hurriy becomes her earthly 
counterpart. Cf. her role in KTU 1.23, where she and Athirat appear to be hypo- 
stases of Shapsh. I believe that she may be present in Ps. 110.3 (Wyatt 1996b: 271- 
72, 284). 

136. Gray (1964: 18) translates ‘The Assembly of the gods, the three categories 
thereof". Cf. Gibson (1978: 91 n. 2) and de Moor (1981: 205 n. 47). Handy (1994) 
groups the deities in four classes, ‘authoritative deities’, ‘active deities’, ‘artisan 
deities’ and ‘messenger deities’. This is a modern perception for purposes of 
recognising their interrelationships in the texts. Presumably at the mythic level the 
gods participate in the marriage festivities. In real terms their images are brought to 
the ceremony. De Moor and Spronk (1982b: 174), de Moor (1987: 204-205) and 
Margalit (1995: 241-42) offer a more or less complete reconstruction of ll. 2-7. I 
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[T]hen Keret the votary served a feast'*’ in his house, 
1.15 ii 10  aparty in his [ho]use he gave,'?? 


and excuses he would not accept!*?, 


[After] wards there came the gods to the assembly, 
[and] Vali[ant Baal] spoke: 


*Come'^^, O Wise One, perceptive [god], 


accept Margalit’s interpretation of the final colon (- on tlt adverbial: Ginsberg 
[1946: 40]; cf. Herdner [1974: 537 n. f]). Their identification of Rahmay with Anat 
(e.g. Gray 1964: 58) is however unwarranted. Cf. KTU 1.6 ii 5 and 1.23.13. The 
assembly ('d/) of the gods, that is the council of the gods, is present, because since 
this is a royal wedding the destiny of the kingdom must now be determined in the 
light of Keret's new good fortune. Interestingly this indicates that the gods have 
little foresight, unless we are to suppose that they foresee what is to transpire 
(including Athirat, who is surely present, and whose presence cannot at any rate be 
precluded, though Margalit thinks she had rejected her wedding invitation), but 
simply agree that this is to be the course of future events. Cf. Jaynes (1982: 72-73) 
on the containment of the ancient gods within the constraints of human psychologi- 
cal perceptions. Del Olmo (1981: 303) interprets the passage as a list of divine 
recipients of Keret's sacrifices. 

137. Text: Virolleaud (1942—43b: 142): ‘ [.]r, followed by Ginsberg (1946: 22) 
and CTA. KTU! &*r, KTU? ‘Sr. ‘Make a feast’, Gray (1964: 18), followed by Gibson 
(1978: 91), del Olmo (19812: 303) and de Moor (1987: 205). 

138. I have construed ‘rb as parallel to *‘Sr, and propose the following sticho- 
metry: 


krt ("srt bbth vst 
‘rb bbth yin 


The form ‘rb as an. would be construed as an ‘entering’ (cf. of sun, DLU, 88), 
here used as a social term for an assembly, its precise sense determined by the par- 
allel ‘feast’. Admittedly this leaves the following terms difficult to interpret, but 
nothing published so far makes that an easy task! 

139. Ug. w.ysu.tyin. See de Moor and Spronk (1982b: 174-75), de Moor (1987: 
205), taking this as the second part of a bicolon (‘rb antithetic parallelism with ysu). 
Lit. 'But that one should go out he did not allow'. Cf. the compulsion in Lk. 14.23. 

140. Ug. tb‘. Lit. ‘go, depart’ (UT, 496 $19.2517). But it can hardly have a spa- 
tial sense here. El is the one god who does not move from the centre, a sign of his 
ontological and rank supremacy. Cf. nn. 63, 64 at KTU 1.2 iii 4. This tells against 
del Olmo's (1981a: 304) and de Moor's sense (1987: 205). I have understood it in a 
temporal sense, as initiating a new action. El properly inaugurates the ritual of 
blessing, which will confer on Keret the fruition of all the divine promises. Thus 
Ginsberg (1946: 22): ‘come’; similarly Gray (1964: 18). Cf. Gibson (1978: 91): 
‘arise’. 
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1.15 ii 15 bless indeed [Keret] the votary, 
give a blessing!!! indeed to the gracious one, [heir of] 
EV. 
[El] took a cup [in] (his) hand, 
a goblet in (his) [right] hand: 


He did indeed bless'* (his servant], 
1.15 ii 20 he blessed Keret (the votary], 
[he gave a bless]ing to the gracious [one], heir of El:'** 


141. Sec Pardee (1978b: 250). His article shows the difficulty for the usual inter- 
pretation ‘strengthen’, though he concedes that his ‘bless’ is a response to the 
demands of parallelism. Sce also Gray (1964: 18): ‘grant thy benison'. Cf. however 
del Olmo (1981a: 304): ‘will you not comfort?’ and de Moor (1987: 205): ‘fortify’. 

142. Ug. brkm ybrk. I take this to be inf. abs. with encl. and finite vb (D stem 3 
m. sg.), as do most commentators. Gray (1964: 19) takes brkm to be the du. n.: ‘a 
double blessing he gave’. This would be in agreement with the fact that Keret’s 
children appear to double in number. as the blessing delivered immediately below 
forecasts. It would also supply evidence in favour of the ‘sons’ view of the opening 
scene against the ‘wives’ view. The first word might alternatively be understood as 
the n.: ‘with blessings’ (as pl.) or ‘with a blessing’ (sg. with ‘adverbial ', pl. with 
pl. ending and adv. -m combined?—UT, 103-104 $11.5; this amounts almost to an 
instrumental usage). But we would not expect a pl. ending together with enclitic m, 
and Heb. n. b‘rakd is f., while UT, 376 819.517, WUS, 582-83 $582, DLU, 116 do 
not list a n. 

143. These (ive lines (one bicolon and onc tricolon), expressed in formulaic lan- 
guage, allow the restoration of the defective formula at KTU 1.17 i 34-36. The for- 
mal use of the libation by El is significant, for this is a royal context, which applies 
also in the context of the blessing of Danel. See Jackson and Dressler (1975) who 
draw attention to the confirmation of the ritual tradition from the iconographic data. 
See in particular the stela RS 8.295, the decoration of vase RS 24.440 (probably a 
different god: Reshef?), the gilded bronze statuctte of El (RS 23.394), and the 
recently discovered stone statuette of El associated with the temple aux rhytons (RS 
88.70): Yon 1991: 336 (§§16a, 16b), 337 (8§17a, 17b). With reference to the 
bronze statuette they cite the interpretation offered by Schaeffer (1966: 8). This 
material may in turn be compared with the various forms of the so-called ‘dynastic 
seal’, which was copied to preserve the same ideological basis [or successive kings. 
See Nougayrol (1955: xlii and pll. XVI, XVII, 8822-25). The last of these illus- 
trates the anepigraphic tablet RS 16.393A, which has the impressions of both the 
‘original’ seal and of a copy. For further refs. see also Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 
178 n. 66). The tricolonic form of the formula used here suggests three stages of 
blessing. rather than merely a poetic redundancy. Margalit (1989a: 281-82) offers 
some uscful comments on this mythic counterpart of a ritual performed on earth. 
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*[Take] a wife, O Keret, 
take a wife to your house, 
bring a [sac |red bride into your dwelling: 


she will bear' you seven sons!*, 
1.15 ii 25 and multiply them eightfold! for you. 


She will bear Yasib'*’ the heir: 


he will drink the milk of A[thi]rat; 
he will drain'** the breast of Virgin [Rahmay'*”}; 
the suckling of [goddesses ^? |. 


144, Or: ‘let her bear’, and similarly, with jussives, in following cola. But the 
indicative is more convincing, since El does not express a wish, but a (divine) 
promise. 

145. Ug. bnm. De Moor and Spronk (1982b: 175) translate as ‘children’, on the 
ground that there are eight (cf. discussion below on the youngest daughter at KTU 
1.15 iii 12). I believe, on the basis of KTU 1.15 iii 24-25, that there are seven sons 
and seven daughters. 

146. This expression suggests that a colon or even two is or arc missing from the 
sequence at KTU 1.15 iii 7-12, which number only six. However, in this n. n +1 
example, the seven is the dominant number. Besides, I shall suggest an entirely dif- 
ferent explanation of the number of children below, n. 155. 

147. On the PN Yasib see Watson (1979b). He explains it on the basis of Akk. 
nasábu, ‘to suck’, so that it conforms to the oracle of his birth, ‘Suckling’, as often 
with heroes (thus various biblical characters, such as Adam, Abel, Cain, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, his sons. Moses, Samuel [who has stolen Saul's oracle!] etc.). Such 
literary games are merely the logical extension of all name-giving in ancient 
societies. 

148. Ug. miss. ‘He will suckle’: del Olmo (1981a: 304). ‘Squeezing’: Watson 
(1979b: 807). 

149. Most scholars fill the lacuna with ‘nt, Thus Virolleaud (1942—43b: 142, 
147), Ginsberg (1946: 23), Bernhardt (1955-56: 111), Gray (1964: 19), del Olmo 
(1981a: 304). de Moor (1987: 206), Pardee (1997c: 337) etc. There is no warrant 
for this, in view of the royal ideological myth of the generation of kings: see Wyatt 
(1996b: 297). The pair to Athirat in KTU 1.23 is Rahmay. The virginal quality (and 
in my view the term bf/t in these ideological contexts must mean virgo intacta) in 
the mythic context is part of the fiction that royal goddesses conceive and bear 
kings as analogues of their earthly analogue, the rabitu, who remains ritually pure. 
It is in effect a transferred epithet. We must not underestimate the pollution which 
would be associated with sexual activity: Lev. 15 probably merely epitomizes 
widespread sanctions and taboos throughout the ancient Near East, and in WS soci- 
ctics in particular. 

150. Text ming [ |. Cf. Virolleaud (1942—43b: 142): msanq[i(?) 1, CTA 
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LIS iii (about 15 lines missing) '! 


115 ii 1 [ ] 
*[Be greatly exalted,] Keret, 
[among the Saviours of] the underworld'^?, 
[in the convocation of] the assembly of Ditan!>?, 


máng[ |. KTU! m*snq* | J, KTU? minqt [ 1. Ginsberg (1946: 23) restored minq[t 
ilm ]. Most have understood something such as ‘the (two) wetnurses [of the gods]': 
thus, e.g., Ginsberg (1946: 23), Gibson (1978: 91), de Moor and Spronk (1982b: 
175) and de Moor (1987: 206). For del Olmo (1981a: 304) the wetnurse is sg. My 
Objection to this sense is threefold. First, it supposes that goddesses (exalted beings) 
act as wetnurses (lowly beings), which is improbable. This is not delegation to a 
servant, but suckling by the mother(s) of her (their) infant. Yasib's mother is gemi- 
nated on ideological grounds because of the dual nature of kings (Wyatt 1996b: 
219-68). Secondly, it places the emphasis on the goddesses, and their connection 
with Yasib, whereas the passage is about Yasib, and his connection with them. 
Thirdly, from a prosodic point of view, it requires a reversal of relationships within 
the tricolon. My translation, following that of Herdner (1974: 539), gives a colon 
that summarizes the previous two cola. It presupposes a restoration msnq[iihi ]. 
Yasib is the heir (g/m) to the throne. Thus is the succession assured, and expressed 
most powerfully in mythic terms. On the ideological point, that kings are suckled 
by goddesses, see Watson (1979b: 808 and n. 8), citing Gadd (1948: 45). To this 
add Frankfort (1948: 44 |Egypt], 300-301 [Mesopotamia]). 

151. The missing text probably listed the following six sons of Keret. 

152. The status of the rpum is much debated. See also KTU 1.20—1.22 and 1.161. 
For a summary of current views, including the nuances of this passage, sce Schmidt 
(1994: 74-93 [80-81]) and Wyatt (1996b: 352-56). It no doubt anticipates Keret's 
later (post mortem) inclusion among their number, but perhaps also, by way of 
extreme hyperbole, identifies him even now as one of their number. There may 
even be a heavy irony, since as the story turns out Keret may just as well be dead! 
One important feature of the present passage and its ideological meaning, to which 
Schmidt (1994: 92-130) draws attention is that the first-born son for whom Keret 
yeams is essential for the due performance of his, Keret's, funeral rites. The 
description of the ideal son in KTU 1.17 i 25-33 (and parallels) specifies the duties 
the son will perform on his father's death. It is this son, Yasib, whom Keret subse- 
quently curses, thus frustrating even this basic social obligation. 

153. This apparent PN, which recurs in KTU 1.124 and is no doubt to be 
identified with the ddn of KTU 1.161.4, 10, is generally regarded as the eponymous 
ancestor of the Ugaritic royal line (though this quite probably constituted a fiction). 
See Schmidt (1994: 72-82, 89-91). See n. 156 below and n. 12 at KTU 1.161.3. 
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1.15 iii 5 [And she will] come to term and bear you [dau]ghters: 
she will give birth to the girl’ [ | 
she will give birth to the girl [ ] 
she will give birth to the gir[l l 

1.45 iii 10 she will give birth to the gi[rl ] 
she will give birth to the gi|rl ] 
she will give birth to the gi[rl ] 


154. Ug. pét. (UT, 496 §19.2081). In the Aqhat story this is the name of Aqhat's 
sister and at Exod. 1.15 that of one of the Hebrew midwives (Puah). The latter 
context suggests a link with Heb. Vpa‘d, ‘groan’, as in childbirth in Isa, 42,14, 

155. Either each daughter was named in the missing text, or they were numbered 
off. In KTU 1.16 i 29, 39 the youngest daughter appears to bear the name 1tmnt, 
which if a name might be rendered ‘Octavia’, or if a number, ‘Eighth’. This al least 
is the usual view, though the infixed ¢ ought to counsel some hesitation. Cf. the 
Roman practice of naming sons by order (Tertius, Quintus, Sextus, etc.). See Vat- 
tioni (1996: 75-77). In KTU 1.15 iii 6 the text reads bn[.]t according to KTU*. The 
resultant n. is bat the pl. of bi, ‘daughter’, whose radical n is visible in the Ar. form 
bint. The question the interpreter must first answer is whether we have the pl. fol- 
lowed by six daughters, or an anomalous sg., *daughter' followed by six further 
ones. For this pattern cf. KTU 1.47.5-11 and parallels (b'! spn and six further Baals, 
totalling seven). In any event this appears to be a heptacolon. Do we therefore have 
six (named or numbered) daughters, or seven? In either case, there is no explana- 
tion for one called ‘Eighth’. This should, on this approach, be sought perhaps in the 
logical demand of the formula n, n + 1 as applied at KTU 1.15 ii 23-24 above 
(where bnm is perhaps to be understood as generic, ‘children’). An alternative 
approach might be to apply the arithmetical pattern of KTU 1.14 i 15-20, so that the 
first two are implied in the first term (perhaps du. *bnz«m-?), with the third to the 
eighth then listed. Note de Moor's (1987: 207) insertion of Thatmanatu in the final 
lacuna. ‘Eighth’ or ‘Octavia’ would in my view—to follow for a moment the logic 
of the argument—be the last child (of fifteen? fourteen? Cf. KTU 1.15 iii 24-25— 
see n. 160), rather than the first, in view of the merismic implications of the bless- 
ing pronounced upon her at KTU 1.15 iii 16 (sgrthn, ‘the youngest of them [f.]"). 
Alternatively, the scribe has simply omitted the birth formula twice. In this case 
two cola are to be restored. Attempts to reconcile modern and ancient arithmetical 
procedures are frequently futile. Cf. the forty-two(!) generations from Abraham to 
Jesus in Matt. 1.17, though only forty are given in vv. 2-16, as we would count 
them. 

However, here is a new suggestion for ftmt, which solves all the problems out- 
lined above. Apollo has the epithet ZuivOeuc, which LS explains as either from TN 
ZpivOn or from outvoc, ‘mouse’. While the second of these is plausible, on 
account of his associations with plague, caused by rats, it may already be a sec- 
ondary interpretation of a Semitic epithet, related to Heb. 3*mínít, which has caused 
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Be greatly exalted, [Keret], 
among the Saviours of the underwo[rld], 
115 iii 15 in the convocation of the assembly of Dita[n]"6. 


Their last one I shall treat as the firstborn!*”,’ 


The gods blessed him and went away, 
the gods went away to their tents, 
the family of El to their dwellings.'™ 


Bible translators much grief, but probably means ‘lyre’ (cf. JB *octachord' at Pss. 6, 
12 superscription). Thus Apollo is ‘the Lyre-Player’, a suitable Semitic epithet for 
him, especially given his ancient links with Reshef. (His name Apollo is also expli- 
cable as a hellenized form of the Semitic aphel form, ‘the Feller’ sc. the one who 
fells, Vypl, npl, as a god of destruction.) Keret’s daughter would no doubt, as a 
princess, be accomplished in social skills. I propose ‘lyre-player’ as the poct’s way 
of singling her out. The form would be Gt f. sg. pt. The infixed / now has an expla- 
nation. The girl whiles away her time with her instrument at her hobby (which the 
French would charmingly call her ‘violon d’Ingres’!). She could then be, on a nor- 
mal arithmetic, the fourteenth child of Keret. It is an epithet rather than a name, but 
might serve as sobriquet. On its possible social context see n. 209 at KTU 1.16 i 29. 
The Akk. sammå, ‘lyre’, of Sum. origin (CAD, XIV (S), 118-20), which appears at 
Ugarit would support this approach. See also n. 25 to KTU 1.47.32. 

156. See n. 153, and cf. de Moor (1976: 324) and Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 
655-56). To de Moor's query, why should a funerary dimension enter the Keret 
story at this stage, they answer that it is precisely because his present fecundity will 
make him a blessing to come and a future Rapix. If so, then the irony should not be 
lost, since Keret is to lose it all at the end. See next note. I think it unlikely in view 
of the outcome of the Keret story that the king is held up as a paradigm or epony- 
mous ancestor. Quite the contrary! On the other hand, the reference to Ditan here is 
no doubt the application to Keret, simply as a forceful literary figure, of a name 
pregnant with ideological power and prestige for the dynasty of Ugarit. Perhaps the 
irony is the greater because of his prestigious pedigree. On Ditan and Didan see 
also nn. 12, 21 and 46 at KTU 1.161. 

157. In El’s mouth this is a blessing indeed, indicating such wealth (= blessing) 
that there will be no need to divide it proportionally among Keret's offspring. It is 
however a blessing that will come back to haunt Keret, for it will be transformed by 
Athirat's malevolence and Keret’s stupidity into the curse (KTU 1.16 vi 54-58) 
with which he disinherits not only his heir Yasib, but by unspoken reference back 
to this blessing all his other children too. Gray (1964: 19) has ‘to the youngest of 
them I shall give the birth-right’, which almost implies the disinheritance of the 
older children, perhaps anticipating the curse. But such a verbalized contingency 
plan would be quite implausible, and as I see it the curse will effect them all. 

158. An example of staircase parallelism, a:b:c::ai:c1:d1::a2:d2. Though the gods 
of Ugarit dwelt in temples, the ancient tradition of their tent-dwelling is preserved. 
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1.15 ii 20 And she came to term!® and bore him a son, 
and she came to term and bore him sons. 


Lo, within seven years 


the sons of Keret were as (many as) had been promised, 
1.15 iii 25 and the daughters of Hurriy as many as they. '*? 


And Athirat recalled his vow, 
and the goddess [his promise!®' ]. 


And she lifted up her voice and [cried]: 


‘Look, I pray: has Ke[ret broken], 
or [the king] altered his vow?!€? 
1.15 iii 30 [So] shall I break [my promise]?! 


(about 7 lines missing) 


Cf. the tent-shrinc of KTU 1.14 ii [12]. iii 55, El’s tent-dwelling (KTU 1.4 iv 23- 
24). the Israelite ‘tabernacle’ (mixkdn, the term used here in the third colon), the 
tradition of 2 Sam. 7.6 and Midianite and Egyptian evidence (Wyatt [1996b: 46 n. 
57]. The Chaoskampf tradition also involves tent-imagery, since the cosmic tent is 
the stretched out skin of the vanquished Yam. On this see Habel (1972) and Wyatt 
(1996b: 213-18). 

159. Ug. tgrb. Similarly Gibson (1978: 92). Driver (1956: 37): ‘soon’: cf. de 
Moor (1987: 207): ‘and soon afterwards’. ‘She conceives’, Ginsberg (1946: 23), 
followed by del Olmo (1981a: 305) and Herdner (1974: 541). ‘She approaches’ 
(Virolleaud 1942—43b: 154) is uninformative. 

160. Sc. seven of each, notwithstanding the wording of KTU 1.15 ii 24-25. We 
should not attempt a realistic approach to the problem of bearing fourteen children 
in seven years. This is hyperbole, to match the power of El’s blessing. Keret out- 
does Jacob! Cf. Job's children, Job 1.2 and 42.13 (seven sons, MT [s7b‘and is odd— 
see Sama (1957: 18)]. LXX; fourteen, T). 

161. Ginsberg (1946: 23, 41) suggested the reading p[/ih], a conjecture based on 
Lev. 22.21 and parallels. 

162. Thus, e.g., Ginsberg (1946: 23-24), restoring ypr in l. 28, Driver (1956: 39), 
restoring pr, Gray (1964: 20) and del Olmo (1981a: 304). De Moor and Spronk 
(1982b: 177). cf. de Moor (1987: 208): ‘(Look here, alas, Kirtu, nobleman ([r'D!)| 
Woe! two (t1) vow[s you have broken...]'. Why two? Cf. Margalit (1995: 242- 
45). His objection to restoration of ypr on grounds of space in the lacuna (cf. Driver) 
sull allows him to propose r. 

163. Margalit (1995: 243): 'S[o] shall [I] annul [his happiness] . which lacks the 
reciprocity of expression we would expect. 
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115 iv (about 5 lincs missing) 


LIS iv 1 ...!^ 
[Then Keret the votary'® lifted up his voice;] 
aloud [to his wife he cried]!56: 


*[Hea]rken, [O maiden!’ Hurriy], 
slaughter [the sleekest of] your fatlings; 
1.15 iv 5 open [ampho]ras of wine. 


Call my seventy commanders, 
168 


my eighty leaders *", 


164. The line begins p‘, the rest being broken (cf. Virolleaud 1942—43b: 157, p 
[ 1: followed by CTA; KTU! 44? x), A colour slide shows that nothing can now be 
made of the vague markings surviving. Ginsberg's cautious reconstruction p'[nh 
Ihdm ytpd], *[His] fe[et upon the footstool he sets]' (1946: 24, 42), on the basis of 
KTU 1.4 iv 29, is accepted by Driver (1956: 38-39), Gray (1964: 20, 61) and Gib- 
son (1981: 92). Gray notes that this is a royal motif. Cf. KTU 1.17 ii 10-11, where 
Danel also does it. 

165. If Ginsberg's reconstruction of l. 1 (previous note) be adopted, this would 
read merely ‘he...’, assuming that the king had been named in the preceding lines 
now entirely missing. 

166. De Moor and Spronk (1982b: 177) followed by de Moor (1987: 208), take 
this to be addressed to Kerel (by Athirat?), on the ground that he is instructed to 
command the preparation of his funeral feast (the royal equivalent of digging one's 
own grave!). This is not implausible, since it appears to be at this same feast that 
his courtiers begin to lament his imminent death at the beginning of KTU 1.16 i. 
But in view of the number of missing lines between the tail-off of KTU 1.15 iii and 
that later point (a rough estimate of ninety-four lines) certainty about the juncture at 
which Keret's fate is announced and made clear to all is impossible to determine. 

167. The fact that Keret continues to call his wife mit after her marriage and 
child-bearing illustrates the translational problem. We need a term covering both 
her premarital state and the present situation, which is also in keeping with mit at 
KTU 1.5 v 22. I would defend ‘maiden’ here on the ground that it reflects what 
might be regarded as Hurriy’s ‘honorific virginity’ as a queen: her children have a 
divine father (Keret son of El). She therefore remains ideologically ‘virginal’, hav- 
ing ‘not known a man’. This is in keeping with the famous LXX translation of ‘alma 
in Isa. 7.14 by rapOevoc. This is not simply an interpretation of the text, but a faith- 
ful reflection of its ideological content. Cf. n. 75 at KTU 1.17 v 16. Dantiy is a wife 
throughout the narrative, so far as we know, but I have used the same translation. It 
is more a matier of atmosphere than of philological exactitude which determines 
the issue. Cf. Maid Marion in the Robin Hood traditions. 

168. *Commanders...leaders': the Ug. terms tr(m), sbym (here zby) mean 
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the commanders of Khabur abounding in rain, 
of well-watered Khabur. 


115 iv 10 [ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ e 


Let the maiden [H]urriy obey'”’. 


1.15 iv 15 Lether slaughter the sleekest of his!" [fat]lings; 
let her open amphoras of wine. 


To him his commanders let her bring, 

to him let her bring his leaders, 

the commanders of Khabur abounding in rain, 
1.5 iv 20 of well-watered Khabur. 


To the house of Keret let them come, 
to the dwelling [let them walk], 
and to the winevat!?? let them draw near. 


*bulls...gazelles', animal terms used for military ranks. We might say ‘generals 
and colonels’. See Miller (1970). Cf. also the use of Anzrm: n. 37 at KTU 1.5 iv 9. 

169. De Moor and Spronk (1982b: 178), de Moor (1987: 208) and Margalit 
(1995: 245-48) attempt reconstructions of these lines, in which a few sporadic let- 
ters survive. For de Moor they concem instructions for the preparation of a meal, 
For Margalit, instructions to Hurriy to make herself up for the feast, including the 
donning of her corset! I do not read of any remains of female underwear in the 
excavation reports. 

170. For de Moor (1987: 208) this is future: ‘The Lady Hariya will obey’, being 
part of Keret's instructions. Others treat it as narrative (e.g. Gray |1964: 20]: 
*Mistress Hry hearkened?). 1f taken thus it implies a substantial repetition of the 
narrative at the beginning of col. v. On this basis I concur with de Moor, that this is 
part of Keret's instructions. The 3 f. jussive and 3 f. indic. forms of the vbs cannot 
be distinguished, and the latter may have future or past reference. This is also true 
of the 3 m. pl. vbs. 

171. Or, ‘her’. 

172. Reading wlhmr. Virolleaud (1942-43b: 157), wi hmt g(?)r. CTA wihm mr. 
KTU! w Ihm m*(?)r*. KTU? w | hm mr. On Virolleaud's reading and sense: Gins- 
berg (1946: 24, 42): ‘pavilion’; so also Gray (1964: 20); del Olmo (1981a: 306, 
552): ‘guest-pavilion’; Xella (1982: 170): ‘rooms’. On CTA-KTU reading: Gordon 
(1949: 76): 'tents of myrrh', (1977: 48, untranslated, as Herdner [1974: 544]); 
Driver (1956: 39): ‘audience-chamber(?)’; Gibson (1978: 93): ‘audience chamber’ 
(reading Ammr, based on parallelism); de Moor (1987: 206): ‘tent of bitterness’. 
Margalit (1995: 249) interprets the passage as an allusion to a marzihu feast, for 
which there is no evidence here. I have taken the m as dittograph: read *w//m(m)r. 
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Their hand to the drinking-bowl let them stretch out; 
1.15 iv 25 the knife into the meat let them put.'? 


[And] let the maiden Hurriy speak "*: 


“|To ea]t and drink I have called you, 
[to banquet"? with] Keret your lord. 


299 


(about 15 lines missing) 
1.15 v (2 lines missing) 


1.15 v 1 [She slaughtered the sleek Jest of [his fatlings], 
she ope[ned ampho]ras of [wine], 


to him [his] commanders [she brou}ght!” 


to [him] she [brou]ght [his] lea[ders]. 


I take Amr to mean not ‘new wine’, as de Moor (1971a: 75, cf. Grabbe 1976: 61), 
but the container in which it is stored. See n. 9 at KTU 1.3 i 16 and Dahood (1964: 
408-409; 1972: 186 SII 199). 

173. The verbal sequence here is tbun, (form of atr? or atw? [cf. CTA, 70 n. 7]). 
tqdm, tXIh, ttn. (CE. at KTU 1.15 v 5-8 below: [tbun], [cf. as before], [rgdn:], t{ši]h, 
tStn.) Taking them to be 3 m. pl. forms, the final -n on the first and last instances 
points to indicatives, suitable for the text below, but less so here, if we expect a jus- 
sive force. The central vbs (we can speak only of the latter two) look like jussives, 
suitable here, but not below. Taken alternatively as 2 m. pl. forms yields the same 
results. Taken as 3 f. sg., (cf. Gray 1964: 20) the -n forms would be energic, the 
others indicative or jussive. 

174. Gray (1964: 20) takes as narrative. 

175. The term dbh usually restored here. But it has the sense ‘feast’ rather than 
‘sacrifice’, as at KTU 1.16 i 39-40 (sce n. 222). 

176. Reading [tš']rb (Rom.) with KTU*. This section appears broadly to reiterate 
the reading of iv 15-25, with the omission of the three cola of 11.19-21. This might 
be restored as an unintentional omission (read ‘<...>’), but hardly read among the 
surviving characters of v 6-7. Thus del Olmo (1981a: 307) takes ll. 3-4 to contain 
the Khabur bicolon. Ginsberg reads the ( ]rb which KTU? reads at the end of 1. 3 
([&f*]rb, ‘she brought’) to be [A]rpa (sic), as parallel to rhbt in previous colon (thus 
also Gibson 1978; 93). But this word-pair does not appear in Ug., the standard one 
being ks || &rpn, as in KTU 1.15 ii 16-17. The same problem undermines Margalit's 
(1995: 250) reconstruction. It must be admitted that any reconstruction is hypothet- 
ical. 
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L15 v 5 So [to the house of Keret they came, | 
to the dwelling |they walked] 
[and to the winevat they drew near]. 


Their hand to the drinking-bowl they [stretched] out, 
[the knife into the] mea[t] they!”* put. 


And the maiden Hurriy [spoke]: 
1.15 v 10 ‘[To eat], to drink I have called y[ou], 


| ] bless... 
[Over] Keret you must weep!”, 
[ like] the bellowing of bulls! 


[as they bewail] the dead you must weep. 


115 v 15 [ ] and in its midst!*' you will bury [him]'??, 
[for] he is only a finger's (breadth) from death'**: 
[Ke]ret is joining'™ El. 


177. Ug. ahr: lit. ‘afterwards’, presumably following the sacrifices. 

178. Margalit (1995: 251) makes Hurriy the subject of the vbs in these five cola 
(on which cf. however KTU 1.15 iv 21-25). They can be read either way, as 3 m. 
pl. or 3 f. sg.: context determines sense. Understanding the precise nuances of 
mood is difficult. The formal description suggests a ritual context, with due atten- 
tion paid to orders of precedence. On this basis Hurriy may be considered to out- 
rank the officials, but it is they who respond to a command (1. 10), and approach. 

179. Ug. rbkn. 2 m. pl. indic. Cf. Herdner (1974: 545 n. g) on the difficulty of the 
reading. [t reads oddly that Hurriy should instruct the nobility to weep. But Keret is 
not yet dead. Perhaps by ordering the royal mourning to begin she hopes to avert 
the disaster. Gray (1964: 20): “For Krt they wept’. 

180. Ug. [ ]rgm.trm. In the context, with the reference above (l. 3) to 
*commanders' (srm), this might be construed as ‘the voice of the commanders', or 
some such form. Cf. Ginsberg’s translation (1946: 25) and the inverted commas in 
Herdner’s (1974: 546). The present translation is supported by what seems to be 
required at KTU 1.15 vi 7 below. Cf. Herdner (1974: 546 and n. h, 548 and n. q). 

181. Ug. bib. Lit. ‘in the heart’. Sc. the palace? The royal burials at Ugarit are 
under the palace floors. De Moor and Spronk (1982b: 179): "in your heart’ (sc. in 
emotional anticipation). 

182. Margalit (1995: 252-53), reads wblb.rgb[n], ‘but within they cursed him’. 

183. Cf. de Moor and Spronk (1982b: 179), for an Akk. equivalent. Cf. Spronk 
(1986: 153) and de Moor (1987: 210). Lit. ‘his fingers grasp death’? 

184. Ug. srk. Cf. de Moor and Spronk (1982b: 179), who note that this is an 
allusion to the apotheosis of a King, rather than a euphemism for death. Cf. n. 216 at 
KTU 1.16 i 36. 
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To the going in of the sun Keret will indeed come, 
1.5 v 20 to the setting of the sun our master. 


And [Ya]sib will reign over us, 


and will [succeed'® KerJet the votary over us.’ 
186 


(25 Lines illegible or missing) 


‘ 


1.15 vi 1 Listen tof ] 
while!*" you eat and drink.'*** 
And the maiden Hurriy spoke!*?: 

"To eat, to dri[nk] I have called you, 


1.15 vi 5  tosacri[fice] on behalf of Keret your lord’. 


185. Conjectural. Cf. Gibson (1978: 94, reading wy[/]y): ‘he will [replace]'. Del 
Olmo (1981: 308): ‘Then Keret the Magnificent will depart ... '. Ginsberg leaves 
untranslated. De Moor (1987: 210): ‘But Kirtu, the nobleman, answered’. Margalit 
(1995: 257): ‘Thereupon de[cla]red [K-r-]t-the-Noble’. Text y[‘n]y: Virolleaud 
(1942-43b: 169); CTA y[-]y; KTU! y*[']n*y; KTU? y|']ny. De Moor's and Margal- 
it's sense is perfectly reasonable; I have taken the colon with the preceding to be 
part of a bicolon, ym/k therefore providing the semantic field in which to set y[‘Jny. 
The vb can also mean ‘be humiliated’ (V'nw: DLU, 84; not recognized by UT, 
WUS; cf. BDB, 776 V‘nh II), which would give a satisfactory antithetical 
parallelism: ‘Yasib will rule | Keret will be laid low (or humbled)’. 

186. No coherent sense can be made in the immediate sequel. KTU?'s 
reconstruction of the text (cf. de Moor and Spronk 1982b: 180), and de Moor's and 
Margalit's attempts at translation, clutch at straws. 

187. Ug. ‘dm. The m is enclitic. ‘d can have the sense of ‘while’ rather than 
‘until’. Cf. KTU 1.4 vi 55. This sense is unrecognized by UT, 453 819.1813, WUS, 
226 $1997. Cf. DLU, 71. 

188. The vbs may be 2 m. pl. or 3 m. pl., as for Ginsberg (1936a: 25) and de 
Moor (1987: 210). Gordon's paradigms (UT, 154) would require them to be subj. or 
juss. De Moor and de Olmo (1981: 308) indic.; Ginsberg and Gibson (1978: 94) 
juss. To first vb, Virolleaud (1942-43: 170): [nh(?)]m; cf. Ginsberg; CTA «r»[H/h]em; 
KTU! I*h*m (tl*h*m); KTU? <tolhm. Margalit (1995: 261-62) reconstructs [dm], 
translating 'How long will you drink (my) [bloo]d?' This is certainly inventive. 

189. Ug. tn. If the preceding words are also spoken by Hurriy, perhaps ‘con- 
tinued'. But they may be spoken by a messenger on her behalf. Margalit con- 
sequently takes the sequel also to be part of the speech. 
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They came in!” to Keret; 
like the bellowing of b[ulls] were their words ?!, 


in [their] view Keret [was already dead]? 
p» 


(about 40 missing lines) 


1.16 i 1 (Concerning Keret) 


‘Like dogs shall we howl!” at your tomb’, 
like whelps at the entrance to your burial chamber?!” 


190. Virolleaud (1942—43b: 170): i?d?un, CTA (b'un, KTU! t*b*un, KTU? tbun. 
Margalit (1995: 261-62) proposes :bk'n: ‘(That) you might (also) weep for K-r-t', 
continuing Hurriy's speech. 

191. Similarly Gibson (1978: 94), del Olmo (1981a: 308) and de Moor (1987: 
211). Taking trm in its secondary sense as Keret's military leaders, Ginsberg (1946: 
25) has ‘Like the speech of the peer{s] is their speech’. Similarly Gray (1964: 20). 

192. Following de Moor and Spronk (1982b: 180). 

193. On the deteriorating state of the text see CTA, 71 n. 15 and Margalit's 
observation (1995: 260). His reconstruction (pp. 262-63) is intriguing. 

194. Ug. ‘rg. This term is usually explained as having the senses ‘pass’ (thus, 
e.g., Gibson 1978: 94; cf. de Moor 1987: 211: ‘prowl’) or ‘grow old’ (thus, e.g., del 
Olmo 1981a: 309). Ginsberg (1946: 26), Gray (1964: 22): 'change(d)'. See Pardee 
(1973) for discussion. I have tentatively followed the suggestion of Margalit (1976: 
148), Dietrich and Loretz (1980e: 189-90) and Xella (1982: 172) that it has the 
sense ‘we shall howl’ (*howl' because the simile compares the mourners to dogs). 
The form /ntn in l. 5 (in the expression /ntn ‘tq) is generally supposed to have the 
sense of ‘mourn’ on the basis of the alternative form /bky ‘tq in KTU 1.16 ii 41. See 
Gray (1964: 64), following Ginsberg (1946: 26), Gibson (1978: 94 and n. 7), del 
Olmo (1981a: 309) and de Moor (1987: 211). This approach can only be a guess for 
Ynrn in this sense. See discussion in Herdner (1974: 549-50 n. e,). Perhaps bky 
below should be corrected to /ntn, but this too remains problematic. Herdner notes 
that the Ug. vb is yin, nol ntn. 

195. Ug. btk. Gray (1964: 64) notes that dogs would not normally be allowed 
within houses in the ancient world. More to the point, they are frequently associ- 
ated with death (see illustrations and discussion in Pope 1972), suggesting this sec- 
ondary sense for bt. Heb. bétí means ‘my tomb’ in Gen. 15.2. Cf. also references at 
Wyatt (1996b: 108). Ginsberg's (1946: 26, 43) proposal, ‘aspect’, THeb. bábü'á, 
referring to Keret's face, has not found favour. 

196. The parallel bt requires a similar nuance for the obscure /i3r(k). See del 
Olmo (1981a: 554) and references, Xella (1982: 172). Ginsberg (1946: 26, 44): 
‘joyous countenance’ (ap hštk), but no etymology offered. See discussion of the 
bicolon in Herdner (1974: 548 n. c). 
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Yet father, 
how can you possibly die, 

16 i 5 or will your burial chamber be given over?" to howling 
on the part of™ women, O my wretched father?!” 


They weep for you, father, 
the mountain of Baal, Saphon, 
the holy stronghold of Nan™, 
the mighty stronghold, 


the citadel of vast expanse. 
116 i 10 Is Keret then the son of EI", 


20) 


197. Text intin. Clearly written, but perhaps error for inn? 

198. Ug. bd (construed as b + vd). Ginsberg (1946: 26. 44): ‘dirge’; cf. ybd at 
KTU 1.3 i 18; 1.17 vi 31. Cf. Herdner (1974: 550 and n. f), vb: ‘will women 
sing...?'; de Moor (1987: 211), n.: *dirges of father's wife’. The poem appears to 
allude to professional mourning women. such as are illustrated in Egyptian BD 
papyri and on tomb reliefs and paintings. But this still leaves open my translation 
and those cited here as alternatives. 

199. The prosody of this tricolon (?) is obscurc. It has the style of a recitative. 

200. Text inv, and not as previously supposed, any. Reading established by Bor- 
dreuil (1989). Nan(u) is Anti-Casius, Gk Mt Thronos, the lower southwestern peak 
of the Jebel el Aqra massif. 

201. The pentacolon has the appearance of a set piece, probably liturgical, cited 
here. Four parts of the mountain appear to be referred to, though only two are 
named. The sacred mountain itself bewails the death of kings, and its fourfold allu- 
sion probably indicates the cardinal points, thus representing a universal mourning. 
Why is the mountain thus apostrophizcd at the impending death of a king? Because 
the cosmic mountain is a symbol not just of divine victory and the divine throne, 
but of royal victory and the royal throne too, for the king's legitimate power pre- 
supposes the divine victory. and the handing to the king of the divine weapons (as 
attested in Mari text A 1968, for the text of which see Durand 1993) is a ritual 
whereby he vicariously shares in the divine victory. See Wyatt (19982) for numer- 
ous examples of the language of the Chaoskampf as appropriated by kings. This 
ideological basis is at least one prominent element in the composition of the Baal 
Cycle of myths in KTU 1.1-1.6. Wherever Keret may have ruled, fictionally or 
legendarily. the Ugaritic poct applies Ugaritic royal ideology to the narrative. 

202. Ug. bnm il. The term may be interpreted on two levels. Prosaically, the 
expression merely means ‘a god’, the generic use of bn. On a mythological level. 
which applics here, as supported by the poetic parallel Spf Irpn wqds. it means ‘son 
of El’, a term replete with ideological nuances, and the exact counterpoint of the 
other expression ab adm, ‘Father of Man’, used of El in KTU 1.14 i 3 and parallels. 
The two formulae complement each other as defining the king's position mid-way 
between the divine and human realms. This is an inchoate doctrine of incarnation. 
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the offspring of the Wise and Holy One??? 
He entered"'5 into (the presence of) his father: 


which persists through the ideology of the IA monarchy in Jerusalem. Readers 
should divest themselves of an assumption of the absolute gulf between divine and 
human beings, the product of a long Judaeo-Christian and Islamic tradition. Cult 
personnel, and particularly kings and queens, occupied intermediate positions. 

203. Ug. qdš: an epithet of El himself. See n. 78 at KTU 1.2 iii 20. 

204. The passage in ll. 9-23 is the key to the ideological significance discerned in 
Keret by Parker (1977). He sees in these rhetorical questions a serious critique of an 
old royal ideology of divine kingship, which the premature death of a king would 
raise as a serious dilemma. In Wyatt (19832) I suggested that it was the death of 
Arhalbu which might have raised such issues quite starkly, he being evidently child- 
less (see RS 16.144 and Tscvat 1958). But if this composition owes something to 
the editorial (as distinct from merely the scribal) hand of Ilimilku (see colophon at 
KTU 1.16 vi 59), it is possible to sec in the narrative an attempt at ideological sup- 
port for the monarchy as a means of supporting the claims of Niqmad IL On the cir- 
cumstances of his accession and the ideological thrust of the Baal myths see Wyatt 
(19982). If this seems rather contradictory in view of the unavoidably negative 
aspect of Keret (as argued by Parker), perhaps we should scc the story as address- 
ing the circumstances of Niqmad's predecessor, howcver elliptically, thus falsifying 
his claims in favour of Niqmad's. It would however be going too far to see directly 
biographical information here. Tt is a traditional tale. We simply have insufficient 
information to test these theories. See further discussion in Wyatt (1997). 

205. Correcting text to v'rb (adding the two horizontal strokes of the b), ‘he 
entered'. Thus Virolleaud (1941b: 113, translating *he throws himself on his 
father’), Ginsberg (1946: 26), Herdner (1974: 551), Gibson (1978: 95), del Olmo 
(1981a: 310), de Moor (1987: 212), CTA and KTU! "42, Cf. also KTU 1.16 ii 50- 
51. Alternatively, reading y‘rs, as tablet: ‘was distraught over’. The correction is to 
be justified on the ground that Il. 1-11 are repeated verbatim in ll. 16-22, and the 
best construction to put on this is an inner deliberation on the part of the speaker in 
the latter section, or perhaps an instruction by a god. The former of these alterna- 
lives makes sense if we suppose that the anonymous son of Keret is Yasib, who 
thus deliberates in KTU 1.16 vi 25-38. Given that in the latter passage Yasib is 
promptly cursed by his father for treason as soon as he gives expression to his inner 
thoughts, we may wonder whether the thoughts here expressed, so detrimental to a 
royal ideology in Parker's estimation, are not similar inner plottings which invite 
the condemnation of the reader. Of course, even daring to think such things on the 
part of the poet allows the rot to sct in! Howcver, the narrative sequence suggests 
that the son in question here is the Ilhu (Au, ‘Tluha’u’?) who appears for the first 
time in l. 46. We must assume that he is another brother. He would have already 
appeared in the missing section al the end of KTU 1.15 vi. Why is he singled out? 
Is he perhaps the seventh son, who might have had a special significance? It would 
be plausible to suppose that he was the youngest son, to whom the blessing of KTU 
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he wept and gnashed his teeth. 
He gave forth his voice in weeping: 


‘In your life, our father, we' rejoiced; 
116 i 15 in your immortality we took delight. 


Like dogs shall we howl at your tomb, 
like curs at the entrance of your burial chamber? 


Yet, father, 
how can you possibly die? 
Or will your burial chamber (be given over to) weeping, 


to howling on the part of women, 
O my wretched father? 


116 i 20 How can it be said 
that Keret is the son of El, 
the offspring of the Wise and Holy One? 


Or do the gods die, 
the offspring of the Wise One not live?'?9é 


And Keret the votary replied: 


1.16 i 25 ‘Myson, do not weep for me, 
do not lament concerning me; 


do not exhaust, my son, the wells of your eyes, 
the waters??? of your head with tears?"*, 


1.15 iii is applied. However, the text there appears to be quite clear that it is a 
daughter who is the recipient of the blessing. 

206. Note how the previous tricolon (ll. 20-22) repeats the thought of the bicolon 
at IL. 9-11. The format is changed, from direct question to philosophical musing 
(‘how can it be said...?°), and now leads on to the present bicolon in a strikingly 
climactic manner; this is the serious theological question of the whole sequence, as 
indicated by Parker. He argues that since the implicit response is that the gods do 
not die, the conclusion the reader is expected to draw is that the king is not there- 
fore a god. My suggestion (Wyatt 1985c) that it is a kind of ‘Realtheologie’, 
acknowledging the negative side of the human condition, regards it as equally revo- 
lutionary thought in the LBA. It may be however that we should regard this as 
rhetorical hyperbole on Ilimilku’s part rather than serious questioning of the present 
theological consensus. See further Wyatt (1997). 

207. Text mh. Gevirtz (1961: 42) proposed reading my, ‘waters’, a suggestion 
taken up in KTU! 42 and followed here, on the basis of the parallel in Jer. 8.23. 
The Ug. text is haplographic. The prosody of the bicolon supports the amendment, 
the head being regarded as a reservoir from which tears flow. If the reading of the 
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Call your sister the lyre-player”, 


5210 conception 


1.16 i 30 the daughter of vigorous aut. 


Let her weep and lament?" for me without restraint. 


tablet be preferred, ‘brain’ (Akk. muhhu, Heb. móah). Thus, c.g., Virolleaud 
(194b: 116-17), Ginsberg (1946: 26), Herdner (1974: 552) and del Olmo (198 la: 
310). Was the brain regarded as this reservoir? The ancients certainly did not appre- 
ciate its real function, to judge from its unceremonious disposal in Eg. embalming 
procedures (Herodotus ii 86). Note also discussion in Xella (1983a). 

208. In Jer. 8.23, the parallel adduced by Gevirtz, the tear-reference is perfectly 
reversed: 


Ug. gr ‘nk my risk (a:b:c:d): Heb. ro'st mavim wf'énáy nifqór (d:c:b:a). 


209. See n. 155 at KTU 1.15 iii 12. Margalit (1976: 154-56; 1989: 69; 1995: 
264-65) argues that this youngest daughter (whom he takes to be an eighth, 
*Octavia") is a naditu-priestess, or ‘a nun residing in a cloister away from home’. 
Were this conjecture to be taken seriously, we should perhaps envisage the 
unnamed daughter playing her lyre in a temple choir, as Eg. royal women plied 
their sistra in the temples of Thebes. There is no need to suppose her to be at any 
distance from her home, however. Being called upon to play a ritual part here, per- 
haps involving the use of her instrument, would be entirely consistent with this sit- 
uation, But Margalit (1989a: 154) also wants to treat naditu as parallel to a restored 
‘bride’ at KTU 1.18 i 26-27, which seems dubious. Cf. also n. 36 at KTU 1.3 iii 4. 

210. Virolleaud (1941b: 106, 117): dan. CTA d(a/n)n; KTU! da*(?)n; KTU? dan. 

211. Text Amhh, to be corrected to hmh<mt>h. I take this to refer back to Hurriy, 
who was by no means exhausted by carrying fourteen children: her final pregnancy 
was as healthy and auspicious as the first. A queen, like a king, was the epitome of 
ideal (and fecund) motherhood. Xella (1982: 173) translates the phrase ‘the daugh- 
ter whose passion is burning", referring to her character rather than her conception. 
Similarly De Moor (1987: 213). Whether or not they intend a sexual nuance, this is 
explicitly denied by Margalit (1995: 265-66), with regard to either alternative; he 
interprets bt hmh<mt>h dnn as ‘her house of sanctuary/shelter/circumvallation' + 
‘strong, mighty’ (epithet of the wall). This would however require the reading br 
h«mt»h dnnt, whichever n. the epithet qualified. 

212. That is, Ithu’s sister's mouming will be more effective than his, or perhaps 
more specifically his will bring misfortune to a father who is stil] alive. Here the 
youngest daughter's skill would come into its own, for she could sing elegies to 
Keret to the accompaniment of her lyre. The psychological power of music was 
well-known in the ancient world (e.g. 1 Sam. 16.14-23), and it was an important 
adjunct of the cull. Weeping was also regarded as releasing power, through the pas- 
sage of a body fluid. This first mention of weeping may signify a release of power 
to heal Keret (hence the point about the daughter’s greater power). The next men- 
tion, in Il. 34-35, appears to presuppose his death. In this case it may imply the 
greater benefit for the welfare of the deceased. 
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Afterwards you shall speak to your sister’, 
[ | 


Since I know how compassionate your sister is, 
let her weep her tears upon the steppe74, 
1.16 i 35 inthe heights"? the issue of her throat. 


[ ]?!5 at the setting?" of the Great Lady?" Sun, 


213. Ug. alir.al.trgm.lahtk. For this approach, the a? taken as asseverative, cf. del 
Olmo (1981a: 311). The first word ahr is uncertain (KTU! a*hr*r*, KTU? ahr 
[Rom.]), and could alternatively be read $-r (thus Ginsberg 1946: 26; Gibson 1978; 
95). See Virolleaud's transcription (1941b: 106) and CTA, 72 and n. 4. De Moor 
(1987: 213), reading ahr (thus de Moor and Spronk 1987: 94), takes it to mean 
‘Come back! Do not (yet) talk to your sister". Margalit (1995: 266): "thereafter do 
not speak to your sister’. 

214. Ug. sdm. This may conceivably be an echo of the original location of the 
story in north-central Syria, or a conventional usage. going to a barren place to 
mourn, possibly to avoid cursing productive land, as is done by the distraught 
Danel. Cf. Jephthah's daughter (Judg 11.37-40). The translation of de Moor and 
Spronk (1982b: 182) and de Moor (1987: 213), ‘let her not (vet) turn on her water- 
works in the fields’ is not only delightfully ambiguous (one thinks of the leaks of a 
privatized utility!) but turns the image on its head, by anticipating the opposite of 
what the text says. 

215. Ug. bsmkt. Sce Watson (1996a: 77-78) for range of views. He suggests Akk. 
sunnktu, ‘loose earth (?). dirt (?)" as a possible cognate. 

216. Text [-]mr[-]. Ginsberg (1946: 45) relates it to THeb. Ymtn Hiph., ‘wait’, 
followed by Herdner (1974: 553), Gibson (1978: 95) and de Moor (1987: 213). 
Perhaps less convincingly in the context of the following lines, ‘I shall die (sc. 
*amt) at the setting of Great Lady Shapsh’ (del Olmo 1981a: 311). So also Xella 
(1982: 173). This approach, if tenable, would imply a correspondence to the for- 
mula of a king's death from Egypt: ‘King Tuthmosis III went up to heaven; he was 
united with the sun disk; the body of the god joined him who bad made him" 
(Frankfort 1948: 102). The Ugaritic king was mythologically son of the sun- 
goddess. 

217. Ug. sba. The precise nuance. of setting rather than rising, appears to be 
established by KTU 1.15 v 18-19: 'rb || sbia, and 1.19 iv 47-48: sbi || m'rb. But it 
may be neutral, referring to rising or setting, the context supplying the precise 
nuance. The presence of this root in WS invites a reappraisal of the Heb. DN y/m/i 
seba@ 6t, perhaps of the deity (an ancient moon-god?) as controlling all movements 
of celestial bodies, rather than simply the bodies themselves scen as an army. Thus 
perhaps, with the etymological sensc of yhwh (see n. 51 to KTU 1.1 iv 14) ‘the lord 
of (celestial) movements". 

218. Ug. rbr. an ideological title used of Shapsh. Cf. KTU 1.23.54 and n. 49 ad 
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and at the shining?" of the great luminary””’. 
Then’?! say to your sister the lyre-player: 


116 i 40 “Keret is giving a banquet; ^? 
the king is holding a feast"? 


loc. Its use here indicates that we should translate the expression mythologically, 
rather than as simply a neutral reference to sunset. It amounts almost to an invoca- 
tion of thc goddess. 

219. Ug. reh. VUg., Heb. ngh (the final A is consonantal as Heb. dagesh indicates, 
though a final h remains problematic in Ug. (= suffix?]), Akk. ndgu, ‘shine’. Either 
a verbal or substantival sense is plausible. the # favouring the latter. Del Olmo 
(1981a: 311): ‘absents itself”; cf. de Moor (1987: 213): ‘turning in’ (sc. setting). For 
another interpretation scc Margalit’s comments (1995: 267-68) and his rendering: 


‘(Thou shalt} ar[rive| at dhe cloister of the Great-Sapi, 
Yea, to the retreat of the Great Luminary’. 


He understands this to be the convent where the girl dwells. 

220. Ug. nyr rbt. Since this is distinct from the usual appellative of Shapsh, art 
ilm Sp (e.g. at KTU 1.4 viii 21), it is perhaps to be construed as the moon. Thus del 
Olmo (1981a: 311). In the prehistory of the WS cult, the moon-god would have 
been El himself. Ginsberg (1946: 27), followed by Gray (1964: 23) and Herdner 
(1974: 553) thinks rather of the stars: ‘the light of the myriads’. Gibson (1978: 95) 
offers a hybrid: ‘the illuminator of myriads (of stars)’. Bernhardt (1955—56: 113) 
and de Moor (1987: 213), seeing synonymous parallelism, translate as *the great 
Lamp' (sc. the sun). 

221. Lit. ‘and’. 

222. The colon reads rtn dbh dbh. Originally understood by Virolleaud (1941b: 
121) as an instruction to the youngest daughter to sacrifice. Ginsberg's (1946: 27) 
understanding, ‘(Our) Keret is making a sacrifice’, has been followed by subse- 
quent scholars (e.g. Jirku 1962: 105; Gray 1964: 23; Herdner 1974: 553; Gibson 
1978: 95; del Olmo 1981a: 311; Xella 1982: 173; de Moor 1987: 213). We are to 
understand Keret as being very sick. Does he have a sacrifice performed on his 
behalf. or does he come from his sickbed to perform it? The latter would raise seri- 
ous issues of his fitness for ritual activity. Cf. Yasib's objections to his general 
incapacity in KTU 1.16 vi 31-38. However, the translation surely errs in translating 
dbh as ‘sacrilice’, firstly in view of this cultic problem, and secondly because the 
parallel term *&r(r) denotes a feast. That dbh can have the same more neutral sense 
followed here is clear from KTU 1.114.1. Cf. the secular use of mgt at KTU 1.16 vi 
18. 21. The ending of krtn is probably an -n formation, or hypocoristic, rather than 
a suffix (de Moor and Spronk 1982b: 183). 

223. I take it that this bicolon is the whole of the message which Ilhu is to 
deliver. The following ritual instruction is addressed by Keret to Ilhu, not by Ilhu to 
his sister. 
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Take your nose? in your (left) hand, 
your g[or]ge?5 in your right hand,” 


go, 


stand by the door-lintel?”’, 


bring silver to your lord??*, 


1.16 i 45 and gold in plenty as your gift.’?” 


224. The word should be read apk, ‘nose’: thus Virolleaud (1941b: 122). To be 
preferred to (pk, Ginsberg (1946: 27): ‘drum’, or Herdner (1974: 554): 
‘tambourine’. 

225. Restoring [b]rirk. For refs. on discussion see DLU, 116. Like aps, this term 
often has an abstract sense, such as ‘vitality’ or ‘appetite’. Here scholars understand 
it in the context of paralicl ap, indicating the part of the body associated with 
breathing. Perhaps alternatively ‘windpipe’ (thus de Moor 1987: 213). I have 
understood this to be a two-handed gesture. If the formula yd || ymn is merely 
rhetorical, brit may mean ‘nostrils’ (sg. for du.). Watson (1976b: 107, 109) pro- 
poses restoring grgrk here, ‘your branch’, though he concedes the reading -r-tk. 

226. This scems to be a specifically ritual gesture. It is to be distinguished from 
the gesture of II. 47-48, which uses a different vocabulary, though this too has been 
interpreted in accordance with the present passage. Watson (1976b: 109) followed 
by Gibson (1978: 96 n. 2) links the second passage with Ezck. 8.16-17, though the 
z'mórá mentioned there seems to me more likely to be an instrument played 
through the nostril, such as a nose-flute (Vzrir 1) than a mere ‘branch’ (Vzmr 11), and 
in any event the second passage is independent. See below. 

227. Thus Gibson (1978: 95, 157): Akk. serru, Heb. sir, Aram. sfrtá. Watson 
(1976b: 107 and n. 7): ‘jamb’. This is contextually more likely than ‘go and sing a 
song on the heights’ (thus del Olmo 1981a: 311, 616; Xella 1982: 173; de Moor 
1987: 213: Akk. serreti), unless a part of the temple or palace were to be under- 
stood, though cf. n. 214. Ginsberg (1946: 27): ‘go, take thy stand by the songstress- 
es” (italicized as conjectural: the songstresses being mourning women?). Driver 
(1956: 41): ‘go, take thy place (at the head of) the concubines’; similarly Gray 
(1964: 23): * ... among his harem’ (Akk. sirritu, Heb. sárá, Ar. darratu). 

228. Construed by de Moor (1987: 213 n. 83) as the daughter's personal god. 
The use of the technical term Xqrb (as at KTU 1.40.[9], 26) could be taken as sup- 
port for this approach, already proposed by Virolleaud (1941b: 123). Ginsberg 
(1946: 27), construing the syntax differently, takes it to be Keret. Watson (1976b: 
107): *cause your lord to approach with your plea(?)'. 

229. Ug. bmgnk. for the translation above cf. the sense ‘as a gift’ (sc. to the 
deity) as supposed by Herdner (1974: 554 n. u) and de Moor and Spronk (1982b: 
183). There are a number of other possibilities here: mgn here may be a title; cf. its 
usc as a divine epithet in Gen. 15.1; Deut. 33.29; Pss. 3.4; 7.11 etc.; and as an epi- 
thet of rulers in Ps. 47.10; Hos. 4.18 (if MT retained). On the other hand, the b is 
awkward for the translation adopted, and suggests the alternative ‘in your shield’, 
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Thereupon 

the hero Hhu took his spear in his hand, 
his lance in his right hand?” 

[and] he came thither in haste. 


1.16 i 50 He arrived [lat]er, and it was dark. 
His sister had gone out to draw water. 


He set his spear at the door-jamb, 
he looked out”?! at the gate. 


Lo, 
she saw her brother”: 


with the instrumental use of the shield to hold the precious metal. Perhaps a volive 
offering is to be understood? Cf. Queen Puduhepa's offerings of gold on behalf of 
her husband Hattusilis (Parker 1989: 72-75). The sense of mgn as ‘gilt’ may also 
refer to votive shields, such as were kept in the sacred precinct at Jerusalem in the 
‘House of the Forest of Lebanon’, on which see discussion in Wyatt (19982). Cf. 
Watson (1976b: 107): ‘at your entreaty’. 

230. 'Spear...lance': Ug. [m]rhh...[e]rgrh. The second term is hardly ‘gorge’ 
here (thus Gibson 1978: 96) notwithstanding Heb. garg‘rét. It must be a term paral- 
lel to mrh. For grgr as ‘lance’ cf. Akk. gurgurru (Ginsberg 1946: 45). De Moor 
(1987: 213) translates both terms (‘nostrils ... throat’, the former presumably Vrh) 
in accordance with the ritual in ll. 41-42, but Ilhu will be intending to perform this 
on arrival at the door, though he is overtaken by events. The employment of a com- 
plete change in vocabulary, as required in de Moor's translation, is unprecedented. 
Ug. poetry usually follows earlier formulaic usage slavishly. Cf. discussion in Gray 
(1964: 69), and see also below, ll. 51-52. Watson (1976b) takes this to be a plant 
(eruca sativa, Akk. girgirt, var. egingiru), held to the nose in the ritual he discerns 
here. 

231. Lit. ‘he put his face out’. His sister, startled at the sudden appearance of his 
face out of the gloom, drops her jar in surprise. Cf. at KTU 1.17 vi 15, where Anat 
drops her cup. Bad luck evidently dogs the family here, since the shattering of the 
water-jar would undoubtedly be understood by Ilhu and his sister as a bad omen. 
The text remains obscure. De Moor (1987: 214) appears to understand hu hitting 
his nose on the door (as his sister opened it?—‘when her face came out of the 
gate’). This has also been understood as a third allusion to the ritual of Il. 41-42: 
e.g. del Olmo (198 1a: 312). 

232. On Watson’s (1976b) understanding, Ilhu is performing his ritual when his 
sister sees him on her retum from water-fetching. He quickly tries to disguise his 
action as something neutral, but she has already seen what he is up to, and draws 
the worst conclusion. Watson’s reconstruction of the event is persuasive: I differ 
from him only in seeing not a plant held in the hand, but the ritualist's throat held in 
the hand, as the pattern of behaviour. Cf. discussion in de Moor (1979: 644-45). 
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her jar shattered on the ground. 
1.16 i 55 [On seeing] her brother she wept: 


*[Is] the king [really] sick? 
[1s] Keret your lord [in truth iH]? 


[And] the hero Ilhu [replied:] 


*The king is [not really] sick; 


1.16 i 60  [K]eret your lord is [not in truth ill]?**: 


[Keret] is giving a banquet; 
[the king] is holding a feast’. 


116 it d (16 lines illegible)" 


She approached her brother [Ilhu — ] 


‘Why have you lied to me?^ |. ]? 
For how many months has he been s[ick], 
1.16 ii 20  forhow many has Kere[t] been ill?’ 


And the hero [Ilhu] answered: 


‘For three months has he been s[ick], 
for four has K[eret] been ill. 


1.16 ii 25 Certainly Keret is approaching [his setting] ^ and the 


grave???" 


233. Cf. Ginsberg 1946: 27; Driver 1956: 41; Herdner 1974: 556; del Olmo 
1981a: 312. 

234. For an attempted reconstruction of this section sec Margalit (1995; 272-78). 

235. Ug. Im tb‘rn. Or: ‘misled me?'. Variously interpreted: “why dost thou 
deceive me’: Ginsberg (1946: 28); ‘why dost thou keep me in suspense?': Gray 
(1964: 24); ‘why do you lead me?’: Herdner (1974: 557); ‘why do you put me 
off?': Gibson (1978: 97); ‘why have you abandoned me?": del Olmo (198 1a: 313); 
*why have you kept me away?': Xella (1982: 174); *why did you bring me [to our 
father]?': de Moor (1987: 215); ‘why do you fool with me?': Margalit (1995: 278). 
Nb'r, ‘turn down, disappoint’ and other meanings: UT, 375 §19.495; ‘get rid of”: 
WUS, 56 $459; Vil, ‘abandon’: DLU, 103 and refs. It can hardly be a question of 
Vb‘r 1, ‘bum’, undifferentiated in UT and WUS. 

236. Ug. máy ['rb]: used of the setting sun, and of going into the grave. Cf. 
n. 217 above. 

237. The entire phrase is méy ['rb] wqbr. Lit. ‘coming to the entrance and the 
grave’. Perhaps a hendiadys. 
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She shrieked, 

a c[ry she raised]""*; 
she shrieked, 

she raised a screa[m]. 


Like women beating the gate she wailed*”, 
like women in childbirth [she moaned [^**. 


1.16 ii 30 Altogether naked,?" without [even her] shift“? [she 
went], 
mournfully, with no garment. 


And [until with her wailing] her brother had had enough 
she wept in front of IIhu. 


À [c]ry she raised; 
she shrieked, 
she raised a [scrJeam.""! 


238. Reading q[/.trm] with ¢, as at Il. 33-34 rather than g[f.rm] of de Moor and 
Spronk (1982b: 185), followed by KTU?. The tetracolon of Il. 25-26 is partially 
repeated as the tricolon of II. 33-34. 

239. De Moor and Spronk (1982b: 186) conjure up a delightful picture of girls 
mccting their boyfriends at the well, but it is difficult to sce how this fits the present 
image. More likely perhaps is mourning women in a frenzy of gricf at the entrance 
to a tomb. 

240. Note the merismus: all life from death to birth (in that order. a reversal of 
the natural process) is summed up in this woman's cry. The world is turned awry 
by the death of Keret. 

241. Ug. ‘rym, adv., lit. ‘nakedly’. 

242. De Moor and Spronk (1982b: 185) read 7b? [.Ibst] bs; lit. ‘without [(her) 
garment] of linen (byssos)', which I take to be an undergarment. 

243. I have broadly followed the proposal of de Moor and Spronk (1982b: 185- 
86) for IL. 25-34, though with some modifications. For an entirely different 
approach see, c.g., Herdner (1974: 557-58), Gibson (1978: 97) and del Olmo 
(198 la: 313-14). According to these scholars il is a set of instructions given by Thu 
to his sister for the preparation of the grave. This seems inherently improbable on 
two grounds. Firstly that the daughter should prepare the tomb for her father, the 
main ritual duties being performed by the eldest son, as shown in KTU 1.17 i 25-28 
and parallels, and thus not even Ilhu's responsibility; and secondly that such a con- 
cern should intrude at this juncture, where a description of the daughter's distraught 
state is much more apposite, following directly on her hearing the bleak news. The 
words to which she gives expression are the same as her brother's in KTU 1.16 i 
14-23 (which fulfil the instructions of 11. 2-11). No stiff upper lips in Ugaritic soci- 
ety: like Racinian heroes and heroines, they give full vent to every feeling. 
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1.16 ii 35 She wept and gnashed her teeth, 
she gave forth her voice in weeping: 


‘In your life, father, we rejoiced; 
in your immortality we took delight. 


Like dogs shall we howl at you tomb, 
like curs at the entrance to your burial chamber? 


1.16 ii 40 Yet father, 
how can you possibly die? 
Or will your burial chamber (be given over) to weeping, 
to howling on the part of women, 
O my wretched father? 


Or do the gods die, 
the offspring of the Wise One not live? 


1.16 ii 45 They weep for you, father, 
the mountain of Baal, Saphon, 
the holy stronghold of Nan, 
the mighty stro[ng]hold, 
the citadel of vast expanse. 


Is Keret then the son of [El], 
the offspring of the Wise [and Holy One]?'?^4 


1.16 ii 50 Weeping she entered?" in [to her father], 
she entered the ro[om of Keret] : 


(about 7 lines illegible or missing) 


1.16 iii (about 30 lines missing) 


1.16 iii 1 Oil [of peace]was poured?“ [into?" a bowl]. 


244. LI. 35-49 are identical with elements from KTU 1.16 i 6-23, adapted to 
Ithu's sister as subject, and with the units in different order. This is evidence of the 
practice in oral poetry of treating the sub-units almost as musical phrases, to be 
recombined in different order in the overall symphony. 

245. Ug. ¢‘rb. This supports the correction of the text reading y'rs to y'rb at KTU 
1.16 i 12 above. Sce n. 205 ad loc. 

246, Subject? ‘He’: most interpreters. Virolleaud (1941b: 198) and Ginsberg 
(1946: 29): ‘they’. It is the same formula as in KTU 1.3 ii 31 and 1.101.14, accord- 
ing to Gibson (1978: 98) and KTU?, and I have translated it in the passive in accor- 
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And he?” said: 

*Explore?? earth"? and heaven; 
travel to the ends of the earth, 
to the edge of the abyss”). 


252 


1.16 iii 5 To the earth let the rain of Baal speak^", 


and to the steppe the rain of the Most High! 


Pleasant to the earth (would be) the rain of Baal, 
and to the steppe the rain of the Most High! 


Pleasant to the wheat in the furrow, 
116 ii 10  inthe ploughed field to the spelt, 


like a diadem about the city-mound??* 


The ploughmen lifted up their heads, 
those preparing the wheat (looked) up. 


Exhausted was the bread in their granaries; 
1.16 iii 15 exhausted was the wine from their wineskins; 


dance with the requirements of the former passage. The restoration of the line is 
conjectural. 

247. Or ‘from’. 

248. In view of the large number of lines missing before and after the text in col. 
iti, we can only conjecture the identity of the subject. It may be a god, a priest act- 
ing on Keret's behalf, IIhu, or, following Gibson (1978: 98 n. 1), Gupan and Ugar, 
the messengers of the similar passage KTU 1.5 vi 3-9. There is certainly a thematic 
link with the Baal text, since Ilimilku appears to wish to evoke the death of Baal as 
comparable to that of Keret. It seems likely that the speaker is instructing Gupan 
and Ugar to make a search. This is at least unconsciously an ideological feature. 

249. Ug. tr. Cf. Heb. sir and del Olmo (1981a: 638, VI rather than II, ‘tremble’, 
as supposed by Gibson 1978: 98). 

250. In the formula ars wšmm, ars probably has overtones of the underworld. 
This is a comprehensive search! 

251. Cf. Herdner 1974: 560 and n. j; Gibson 1978: 98. 

252. ‘Let speak’: Ug. 'n. I take this to be a prayer for rain, along the lines of the 
formula in KTU 1.1 iii 12-16 and parallels. Gibson (1978: 98): ‘a source (of bless- 
ing)... ". Del Olmo (1981a: 315) takes it with previous words: ‘...look!’. 

253. A title of Baal. See Wyatt (19922: 419). 

254. I understand this to be an image of a cily crowned by its surrounding fertile 
fields. Thus also Herdner (1974: 561 and n. n), del Olmo (1981a: 315). To ‘rert (to 
be explained either as dittog. or redupl.) cf. Heb. 'arará. Other views: Gray (1964: 
25): ‘over the furrow-ridges as incense’; de Moor (1987: 217): ‘like fragrant herbs 
on the ridge’. 
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exhausted was the oil from [their] v|ats].°° 
The house of Keret [ ] 


(about 18 lines missing) 


1.16 iv (about 16 lines missing) 


é 


1.16 iv 1 [ 7%] El, listen! 


Like El your speech [is wise], 
like Bull the Wis[e One] you are wise: 


Summon the herald^5* of the god(s)*>’, IIsh, 


255. Since Athirat’s curse lies heavy on the king, it affects every aspect of life in 
his kingdom. Famine threatens all his subjects when the king is punished for his 
sins. His impending death presages universal death. The thought here is closely 
parallel to the very practical conception of divine blessing and curse in Deut. 28.1-6 
|| 15-19. The Ugaritic and biblical sources point to the moral rationalization of natu- 
ral disasters: someone has to be blamed! 

256. Margalit (1995: 290-91) plausibly conjectures the reading /m/ak here, ‘O 
messenger of (El)', denoting Kothar. 

257. De Moor and Spronk (1982b: 187) have these lines addressed to someone 
else who is compared to El. They suppose Baal. Merrill (1968: 16) thinks it is 
Keret. I think it is more probably Kothar, in conformity with Margalit's suggestion. 
While Baal appears to intercede before El on Danel’s behalf in KTU 1.17 i 16-33, 
he is not a god who acts merely as intermediary for others. There appears to be a 
hierarchical relationship, El addressing lower orders of deity through intermedi- 
aries. It may also be that Ilsh is an artificer-god (see next note) which would 
strengthen the likelihood that Kothar, chief of craftsmen, should be instructed to 
deal directly with him. 

258. Ug. ngr (Akk. nagiru). Thus Driver (1956: 43 n. 8), Herdner (1974: 562; 
sce n. t), del Olmo (1981a: 316, 587) and Margalit (1995: 291). Alternatively we 
should follow Virolleaud (1941c: 207), Ginsberg (1946: 29) and Driver (1956: 43): 
*carpenter-god' (Akk. nagegáru, Ar. najjar). Cf. Gibson (1978: 99): ‘steward’ (n. 2: 
‘or "carpenter""). Gray (1964: 26, 73): ‘water-pourer’ (Heb. ndgar, Punic ngr). The 
broken state of the text prevents us from making any certain choice between these 
options, but |. 16 below (gm sh) may be regarded as circumstantial evidence in sup- 
port of the line taken here. Since Ilsh (and his wife) appear nowhere else, it is 
impossible to be sure what their function is in the narrative. De Moor (1987: 218 
n. 96) and Korpe! (1990: 292), followed by Becking (19952), argue that the primary 
meaning of ngr (f. ngrt) is ‘raven’, and secondarily ‘messenger’. 

259. Ug. ner il. This may mean simply ‘divine herald (or carpenter, or raven)’, 
but I cake its f. form following, ngri ilt, to be cs. with gen. pl., which must there- 
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Ilsh «the herald of the house of Baal,>**" 
and his wife, the herald of the [go]ddesses.' 


1.16 iv 5  Likea wild ass?! off sped"? |Kothar.| 


He summoned the herald of the god(s), Ilsh, 
lish the herald of the house of Baal, 
and his wife the herald of the goddesses, 
(saying:) 

1.16 iv 10 ‘Thus says"? the Wise One, the perceptive god: 
“Listen*, O herald of the god(s), Il[sh], 
Ilsh the herald of the house of Baal, 
and your wife the herald of the goddesses, 
go up to the parapet of the building, 


to the top of the tower", 


fore influence the sense here. Since ;/ is parallel to ;/At, it ought to be given a pl. 
sense, though the pl. m ending is obstinately absent. 

260. Restored on basis of Il. 7 and 11, as suggested to me by Wilfred Watson: a 
haplography has been caused by the double reference to Ilsh. 

261. Text Km'r. The word m'r is unknown. Aistleitner (1964: 102), followed by 
Margalit (1995: 291-92) and myself, divides Km *r, which in Herdner's view (1974: 
563 n. w) ‘ill fitted the context’. But the wild ass was a figure of unrestrained 
vigour, to say nothing of lechery, to the ancients. Cf. Ishmael's epithet *Onager- 
Man’. Margalit has in mind Hephaistos’ crippled state, so that ‘when he (Kothar) 
runs, he resembles a galloping donkey rather than a horse’. I think this misses the 
point, which is speed, not clumsiness. 

262. Ug. khs. Most leave untranslated. Aistleitner (1964: 102; WUS, 147 §1300): 
"rush off (like a wild ass)’ (comparing, tentatively, Ar. Aahasa); followed by Mar- 
galit (1995: 291-92), 

263. Ug. ky'n. Cf. Heb. koh "amar. 

264. The term £m' also carries the nuance ‘obey’. 

265. Ug. In.hnpt.mipy. KTU? brackets the lirst word-divider: *(.]'. The preced- 
ing colon suggests the sense required, on the basis of parallelism. For /n.hnpt cf. 
Ginsberg (1946: 29): ‘platform...’ Driver (1956: 45): *parapeu?)' (followed by 
Gibson 1978: 99; Xella 1982: 176). Gray (1964: 26, 73): ‘to the summit of the bare 
roof (Ar. Hand, ‘to swell’ and nafata ‘to be tall’, cf. Heb. nóp). Herdner (1974: 563 
n. yy: ‘summit’ (Ar. hanif: ‘proud’). Del Olmo (1981: 317, 589, citing Ar. hanafa, 
ahnafu) translates ‘back, spine’. For mpy, Gray cites Heb. pi, ‘bare height 
(VSdpd, also cited by Herdner and del Olmo). An entirely different approach is 
taken by de Moor and Spronk (1982b: 188): ‘croak, announcer (three times) to the 
defiled earth’, addressed to the putative raven-messenger. The form nhnpt is 
explained as N f. pt. of hnp, ‘defile’ and mšpy by ref. 10 Akk. mušāpů, ‘announcer’. 
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1.16 iv 15 the three (of you) like the waters of a fall,’ 
to the mountain?! call aloud 


[ ] 


(about 27 lines missing) 
L16 v (Il. 1-9 illegible)5* 


116 v 10 And the Wise One, [the perceptive god, asked]: 


*[Who] among the gods [will remove the sickness], 
will expel the di[sease]?’ 


[But none from among the gods] answered him. 
He asked the question a se[cond, a third time]: 


1.16 v 15 ‘Who among [the gods will remove] the sickness, 
will expel [the disease]?' 


But none from among the gods ans[wered him]. 


He asked the question [a fourth,] a fifth time: 


269 


*Wh[o among the gods] will remove?" the sickness, 


will ex[pel the disease?’ 
But none from among the gods answered [him]. 


1.16 v 20 He asked the question a sixth, a seventh time: 


This seems strained in comparison to the alternative, though it does of course relate 
to the following text. 

266. Tentative translation partly based on the suggestion of Margalit (1995: 292- 
93). I take the zir to be part of El’s instruction, here relayed by Kothar to Ilsh and 
his wife, to all three of them, Kothar included, to proclaim his message. The 
instruction it is intended that Kothar should pass on (to two heralds) has come to 
include himself (a third). kmm I construe as k + mm (or the second m may be 
enclitic), while trry is to be related to the epithetal irrt in KTU 1.14 iii 5 n. 80). 

267. The mountain (sc. Saphon) is the dwelling-place of the gods. The message 
is to be shouted out so that all may hear. 

268. LI. 8-9, beginning respectively tnnth[...], titrh[...], may allude back to 
Keret's vow to Athirat (cf. KTU 1.14 iv 42-43, where however the first term is 17/1). 
De Moor and Spronk (1982: 189), taking this line, are of the view that Baal prob- 
ably offers to pay Keret’s debt. But contrast Ginsberg (1946: 30): ‘a second time... 
a third time... ". 

269. Ug. vdy. The nuance is that of exorcism. See n. 1 to KTU 1.169.1. 
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*[Who] among the gods will remove the sickness, 
will expel the disease??? 


But none from among the gods answered him. 


And the Wise One, the perceptive god, said: 


‘Sit, my sons, on your seats?! , 


1.16 v 25 onthe thrones of your princeships. 


I myself shall act the craftsman, 

and I shall create, 

I shall create??? a remover of sickness, 
an expeller of disease!’ 


With m[ud his hand] he filled, 
with suitable mud [his right hand |.^?? 


270. This is the classic motif of the chief god sceking a volunteer to perform a 
task, which finds an expression in Isa. 6 and 40. The sevenfold request to the gods 
gives them the fullest opportunity to answer El's invitation. Seven represents total- 
ity (seven children, a seven-day journey, seven days of siege, the twice sevenfold 
blessing of El, leading to seven sons and seven daughters, and perhaps further sets 
of seven in missing passages). The breaking of the seven days of the journey into 
sets of three and four, breaking the flow of Keret’s obedience to El’s instruction, 
further symbolizes the breaking of the vow itself which has now culminated in the 
need for El to act unilaterally. See n. 121 to KTU 1.14 iv 45. The completion of the 
journey at that juncture on the fourth day is itself a satisfying conclusion, but ironi- 
cal in view of its disruption of the more important seven-day pattern. The purpose 
here is to highlight El’s rejoinder to the silent gods; for he alone is able to act effec- 
tively to help Keret. This is a function of El’s special relationship with a king. See 
Parker (1977; cf. 1989: 190-91, where he cites the parallel of the myth of Zu). 
Whether or not the missing text spoke of El's awareness that it is Athirat’s curse 
that is at work, we cannot say. On the 'sevenfold' motif cf. KTU 1.4 vi 22-35 
(Baal's temple built in seven days: cf. 1 Kgs 6.38; 8.65), 1.6 ii 31-35, v 12-19 
(Anat’s treatment of Mot), 1.12 ii 42-45 (seven-year drought), 1.17 i 5-16 (Danel's 
ritual activity), 1.19 i 42-43 (a seven-year curse), iv 13-18 (seven years of mourn- 
ing for Aqhat), 1.23.66-68 (seven years of wandering for the gracious gods) and 
1.41.53 (seventh day marks end of ritual sequence). 

271. Or: ‘return to your dwellings’ (thus de Moor 1987: 219). Herdner (1974: 
565) hedges: *go and sit down' (cf. n. d). 

272. The form askn occurs twice. Possibly dittographic, or one should be cor- 
rected to [a] Kn, to read as inf. abs. ‘I shall indeed create ... '. The vb is presum- 
ably Š of VAwn. The G stem would suffice were the sexual sense intended. 

273. Reading from a colour slide, the text of this putative bicolon in ll. 28-29 
may be read very tentatively as follows: 
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L16 v 30 Hefashioned[ ]out of moistened clay ^^^. 
{ ] dragon?^, 


(some 7 illegible lincs) 


a cup [ | 
1.16 v 40 agob[let ] 
(II. 41-48 consist only of odd letters) 
[ remove] the sickness, 
116 v 50 [ expel] the disease!” 


(10 further illcgible lines) 


1.16 vi 1  Motitis who will be destroyed, 


4 
ryht [|---| vari 
n'mt [----] 


This may be compared with the readings of CTA (r[—-].yriu | nm (k/r)t [---?)), 
which differs from Virolleaud's (1941c: 210) transcription only in allowing the 
possible k in |. 29 and increasing the estimated gap in the first colon; and KTU! 
rx| J.ymtu | n'm.r*t (. 1, KTU? rbi[h].ven/u | n'm.rt.t[it]. All references to hands 
(*vd parallel * vm) are reconstructive, though entirely reasonable. I construe the 
material used (rf || n*m rf) to mean ‘mud... the best of mud’ or the like. On rt see 
WUS. 297-98 82556. ‘Clay’: Ginsberg (1946: 48) and Herdner (1974: 566). Del 
Olmo (1981: 626) cites Ar. rawtu, ratta and Akk. risu. 

274. Text vgrs dt.bph[----] mht. The first term, as Ginsberg (1946: 48) pointed 
out, is used of the making of Enkidu by Aruru (Gilgamesh 1.2.34), Gray (1964: 74) 
and Gibson (1978: 100 n. 5) noted the samc usage in Job 33.6. The form phír] is 
understood by de Moor (1979: 647-48) to mean ‘potter’ (Akk. pahdru): idem, 
(1987: 220, for dt.ph{r]): ‘such as is used by the potter’. Margalit (1979: 553 n. 51) 
cites Akk. paharu. Aram. pahra, Ar. fahhar, ‘clay’: ‘a being (he creates) from 
clay’. The final mit remains obscure. Perhaps, by haplography, corrupted from 
*nivt, ‘watered, moistened’? 

275. The reading tri is tentative. Perhaps Shatiqat is serpentine, a suitable sym- 
bolic form for a healing goddess. the dangerous quality of snakes (see KTU 1.100, 
1.107) having homeopathic significance. On snake-goddesses see West (1995: 132- 
38). Cf. also the royal formula u š u m. gal. “Great Snake’. used by Shalmaneser 
III (ANET, 276 and n. 2: Oppenheim compares this with the Eg. uraeus, who as the 
goddess Wadjet on the king's brow symbolizes his effective power in the world). 
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Shatiqat^"? it is who will prevail!" 
And Shatiqat departed; 
she came indeed?” to the house of Keret. 


Weeping, she entered*”, 
1.16 vi 5  sobbing""", she came within“. 


From the city she cast out Mot, 
from the town she cast out the Enemy"; 
with a staff she struck him: 


«the sickness» came out of his temple**?, 


276. The name is the 3 f. sg. form of the S stem of Vq, ‘she causes to be dis- 
tant’, or “she removes’. As with the names of Baal's maces, yers and aymr, the 
finite form of the name conveys greater immediacy than a pt. form. 

277. This presumably ends El’s instructions to Shatiqat. This final bicolon may 
be read as jussive: ‘Let Mot... Let Shatiqat...!’. On the scene cf. Saliba(1972). 

278. Inf. abs. 

279. Ug. tgly webu. I am inclined to treat the (bu as dittographic (from l. 3; cf. 
. 5), or the whole expression as hendiadys. 

280. ‘Weeping...sobbing’: Ug. bkt.. asrt. Ginsberg (1946: 31) appears to treat 
these as TNs, perhaps denoting Keret’s palace. The second term is explained by 
Driver (1956: 157 n. 9) with ref. to Ar. sarra, sarsara, ‘cried out. yelled’, and by 
del Olmo (1981a: 592) with ref. to Common Semitic nsr. See rather Heb. srr, hiph. 
denom., "suffer distress’, though no niph. is found. Cf. Gray (1964: 74-75); Herdner 
(1974: 568 n. m); Healey (1976: 432); Sanmartín (1978: 451). 

281. Construing pnm as equivalent to Heb. p^nínmiá (Herdner 1974: 569 [end of n. 
m). 

282. Cf. the approach of del Olmo (1981a: 320) and Xella (1982: 177). That of 
Ginsberg (1946: 31), ‘towns she flies over a hundred | villages she flies over a 
multitude' (his italics, as conjectural), followed with variations in dctail by Driver 
(1956: 45), Jirku (1962: 113), Herdner (1974: 569) and Aistleitner (1964: 103), 
makes no sense immediately after we have heard that she has entered Kerct's 
palace. On a different approach again de Moor (1979: 646; cf. 1987: 221): ‘in the 
town she made her incantation/charm fly | in/through the city she made her flower- 
stalk fly’. "Mot... the Enemy": reading *nit in 1. 6. Cf. Virolleaud (1942—43a: 1-2). 
A colour slide makes it quite clear that this is the reading, despite the efforts of 
CTA (mh), de Moor (1979: 646: m<nr>h) and KTU! 9nd? (mh* [erasure] xx; mh 
[xx]). There is certainly evidence of an erasure and rewriting, but we should read 
what the scribe ended with, rather than what he began with! On my approach, tdu is 
construed as Yada (del Olmo 198 la: 588), cf. Heb. dda’, rather than as vday, 
while to Sr || mz ct. Heb. s6rér, Ar. šarra (del Olmo 1981a: 633). 

283. ‘Temple’ or ‘temples’ (du.). The term is ptm (nol to be corrected to km as in 
KTU"; cf. CTA's trouble with the text), since pr is || rif. It is to be linked to Akk. 


— 
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the illness?” from the top of his head. 
1.16 vi 10 Andshe sat down and washed him free of sweat. 


His appetite for food she opened, 
his desire for dining. 


It was Mot who was destroyed; 
Shatiqat it was who prevailed over him. 


1.16 vi 15 So Keret the votary gave an order; 
he lifted up his voice and cried: 


‘Listen, O maiden Hurriy— 


Slaughter a lamb that I may eat, 
a young animals that I may feed!’ 


The maiden Hurriy obeyed. 


1.16 vi 20 She slaughtered a lamb and «he» ate, 
a young animal and he fed. 


Lo, 

a day and a second, 

Keret sat upon his throne-dais, 
the king sat upon his throne, 
against his back-rest, 

on the siege of his dominion. 


1.16 vi 25 Now Yasib was sitting in the palace, 


and his inward parts?*6 instructed him: 


putu, Heb. *por appearing in Ps. 19.8. For discussion see Wyatt (1995b; 572, 589- 
90), following a suggestion of Dahood (1965: 123). To be distinguished from pir = 
Heb. pé'á (KTU 1.17 ii 9). 

284. ‘Sickness...illness’: the former term (mrs) is restored following the sug- 
gestion of Gibson (1978: 101). The word-pair mrs || zbIn already appears six times 
above in KTU 1.16 v 10-50. 

285. The term is mgt. Cf. perhaps Heb. muggas (Mal. 1.11), which means 
‘offering’ (nagas, hoph. pt.). However, this sense would be inappropriate here. Cf. 
the non-cultic nuance of dbh in such passages as KTU 1.16 i 39-40. See discussion 
in Virolleaud (1942—43a: 9) and del Olmo (19812: 574). Bernhardt (1955-56: 115): 
*kid". 

286. Is this expression perhaps intended to indicate that these are bad thoughts, 
perhaps even thoughts in bad faith? Jaynes (1976) represents the thought of what he 
calls ‘Iliadic man’ as internal dialogue experienced as the voices of gods. If Yasib 
listens to his own ‘inward parts’ instead of to divine voices, he is ill-counselled. T 
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‘Go to your father, Y asib, 
go [to] your [fa]ther and say, 
repeat [to Keret your lord]: 


1.16 vi 30 “Listen, 
and let your ear be alert: 


[Like a warrior] can you command [warriors], 

and [give orders to those under (your) command]?7*’ 
you have lowered your hand in weakness?"*, 

You have not tried the case of the widow; 

you have not judged the cause of the powerless."*? 


1.16 vi 35 Like a bedfellow is illness, 
(your) concubine is disease! 


Step down from your kingship: 
I shall be king; 

from your dominion: 

I shall be enthroned!”’*® 


Yasib the heir went away. 
116 vi 40 Hecame in to his father. 


He lifted up his voice and cried: 


thank Richard Clark for this suggestion. (Alternatively, this internal self-conscious 
dialogue is evidence against a Jaynesian psychology.) 

287. Bicolon restored on basis of ll. 43-44. See other comments below. 

288. The raised right hand (the weapon-hand) of a king is a symbol of his power, 
here compromised by the lowering of the hand. Some biblical examples of the 
motif of the ‘hand of power’ are Exod. 14.16, 26; 17.8- 16 (Moses) and Exod. 15.6, 
32.11; Deut, 4.34 (Yahweh). On this motif see L'Orange (1953) and recent discus- 
sion in Wyatt (19982). See also at KTU 1.3 v 23 and n. 70, and 1.18 i 10 and n. 124. 

289. The classic social duties of the king, still maintained in the rhetoric of mod- 
em governments. Isa. 1.17, one of many biblical allusions to the theme, appeals for 
the implementing of the basic ethos, sadly neglected (1.23). Widows and orphans 
are those in society who have no champion to protect their interests. The king is 
their last court of appeal for justice. 

290. On the presumption of Keret's continuing sickness, Yasib's motive is 
beyond reproach. A sick king cannot rule effectively: he should give way to some- 
one who can. However, we know what he does not, that Keret has now been 
healed. So Keret's incapacity for wise judgment exhibited in his neglected vow is 
now visited upon his son, who, failing to check his facts before blurting out his 
challenge, calls forth the curse which will undo all El’s patient work. 
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‘Listen, I pray, O Keret the votary"?!, 
listen, and let your ear be alert! 


Like a warrior can you command warriors??^, 


and give orders to those under your command^?*??* 


291. Are we perhaps to discern in Yasib's form of address a distancing of him- 
self from his father, whom he now sceks to depose and supplant? The reference to 
his epithetal /' (scc n. 115 at KTU 1.14 iv 37) can only rub salt into the wound. And 
while this direct form of address is typical of discourse between the gods, it smacks 
of impudence when a king is thus addressed by a subordinate, even though he be 
his own son. 

292. Ug. kéz.gim. While !caving untranslated, Virolleaud (1942-43a: 13) 
explains as parallel to érm, ‘mountains’, and thus misconstrues. Ginsberg (1946: 
32) leaves the entire bicolon untranslated. Bernhardt (1955-56: 115): ‘as someone 
whom anger excites (you speak ... )': Driver (1956: 47): ‘as when raiders(?) make a 
raid(?)’, Gibson (1978: 101): ‘while bandits raid you turn your back’ (Ar. gazâ, 
‘raid’ [vb], gazwu, ‘raid’ [n.]); cf. Aistleitner (1964: 104): ‘while you give in to the 
most wicked men of violence’ (WUS, 246-47 82137: ‘extortioner’ [Ar. éazá]); del 
Olmo (1981a: 322, broadly followed above, and also by Xella [1982: 179]), gives 
the more neutral sense ‘warrior’ for gz, and sees here a martial role for the king. 
Herdner (1974: 571-72 and n. y) entirely reverses the sense: ‘in case of invasion. 
you flec'. Gray (1964: 29. 77): ‘by slow degrees thou art growing old’ (Ar. 
éadģada, ‘diminish’, dabara, ‘recede [or possibly "grow old"]': Ug. lit. ‘thou art 
receding by slow degrees’). De Moor (1987: 222): ‘the most munificent you drive 
away’. In view of such diversity, it is as well to recognize the provisional nature of 
the translation. On dbr see UT, 384 819.641 (‘manage’). DLU, 128 distinguishes 
two forms, V I, ‘guide, cause to march’, and V II, ‘to say. declare’. Either makes 
sense here. See also discussion in Watson (19962). 

293. Ug. w érm.ttwy. Bernhardt (1955—56: 115): ‘and you are like a slanderer’ 
(Ar. sawiya, ‘to be like’): Driver (1956: 47, 152 n. 15): ‘and shalt dwell in the pit? 
(Ar. tawá, inhabit’, Heb. 5iwwá, 'quieted'); Herdner (1974: 572 and n. 7): ‘and you 
take refuge in the mountains’ (Ar. tawava. 'sojourn, stop’); Aistleitner (1964: 104): 
‘you entertain swindlers’; Gibson (1978: 102. 155, 160): ‘and you entertain feuding 
rivals’ (Ar. 'atwálv]. ‘entertained’: r [Vévr]. 'rival'). De Moor (1987: 222): ‘but 
the usurer you allow to stay’. Del Olmo (1981: 322). broadly followed by Xella 
(1982: 179) has ‘and to troops (can you) give orders?’. To the difficult g(a) cf. 
Heb. sar, ‘foe’ and sir, ‘envoy’, each of which might also fit the present context. To 
ttwy (UT, 501 819.2662: ‘rule. govern’) cf. Heb. Viawd 11. Cf. also Gen. 14.17 
which glosses $awé as melek. 

294. I have taken the bicolon to refer to Keret’s failure to fulfil his military 
dutics. This approach is supported by the following monocolon of ll. 44-45, which 
also has a military reference. Those other translations noted above which preserve 
this sense are inherently more plausible than entirely different approaches. 
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1.16 vi 45 You have lowered your hand in weakness! 


You have not tried the case of the widow, 

you have not judged the cause of the powerless! 

You have not banished those who plunder the child of 
the poor: 


you do not feed the orphan in your presence, 
116 vi 50 while the widow is behind your back ^? 


Like a bedfellow is illness, 
(your) concubine is disease! 


Step down from your kingship: 
I shall be king; 

From your dominion: 

I shall be enthroned!’ 

But Keret the votary~” replied: 


1.16 vi 55 ‘May Horon smash, O my son, 
may Horon smash your head, 
Athtart-the-name-of-Baal your skull! 
May you fall down in the prime of life, 
empty-handed, and humiliated! "2% 


The scribe is Ilumilku the sacrificer.?"* 


295. Out of sight, out of mind! The expression points to a more powerful ideo- 
logical presumption, that to catch the king's eye is to have legitimate expectation of 
satisfaction from him. The orphan's lot here is worse, however, for even within the 
king's presence (/prk, 1. 48) he is neglected. 

296. As the dénouement unfolds, we are reminded again, with a final irony, that 
Keret is under the obligation of a vow. 

297. The curse is that uttered against Yam by Baal in KTU 1.2 i 7-9. It is evi- 
dently a routine curse of destruction. Perhaps its Sizz im Leben was executions? 
This could provide a neat exculpation for the executioner: he merely fulfilled a 
god's command. Keret's unthinking outburst against his son, heir to his throne, at 
once unravels all the repair work laboriously achieved by El to undo the outwork- 
ing of Athirat's curse, which had brought Keret to the point of death. Now her 
vengeance is complete, as Keret himself obligingly voices the very curse the god- 
dess must have had in mind. Now, at a stroke, he is back to square one, with no heir 
to his throne. In view of the blessing on his youngest daughter in KTU 1.15 iii 16, 
that she would have the blessing of the first-bom, we must suppose the colon to 
have been pregnant with future omen, for now it transpires that logic demands that 
she also share in the curse now pronounced. Implicitly, a// the children are cursed. 
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Even had Athirat’s wrath been deflected by appropriate ritual means, El would pre- 
sumably have caught up eventually with Keret for his initial disobedience (at KTU 
1.14 iv 36-43). The last word of the text is wr'n, ‘and be humbled’ (V'ny 11). Virol- 
leaud (1942—43a: 19) took this to mean ‘and she replied’ (v'ny 1), thus introducing a 
speech by Keret's wife or daughter. This is perhaps the origin of the theory of 
another tablet (next note). The conclusion of Keret is not to be construed as evi- 
dence of the theological bankruptcy of Ugaritic religion, as has been supposed by 
some commentators (e.g. Oldenburg 1969; de Moor 1990). Rather is this evidence 
of the vitality of LBA society. For my more extended views on this see Wyatt 
(1996b: 323-30; 1999b). The pluralistic symbolism should not be understood as 
detracting from this, for it is precisely the idiom in which the diversity and conflict 
of experience are explored. Lévi-Strauss' famous conclusion (1977: 216) on the 
nature of myth is worth reiterating here, even if Keret be regarded as not belonging 
to this genre, and if we do not wish to press the entire structuralist agenda: 


although the problem obviously cannot be solved ... myth provides a kind of logical 
tool which relates the original problem . .. to the derivative problem .. . Although expe- 
rience contradicts theory, social life validates cosmology by its similarity of structure. 
Hence cosmology is true. 


This is no less valid than the hermeneutical circle of theology, for all theology is 
an atlempt to treat the most fundamental human problems through a metaphysical 
game of suspended disbelief. It is perhaps worth noting too that a work of literature 
may be exploring the unknown, thinking the unthinkable, and intuiting extensions 
of experience (which is what theology is all about). It is wise not to take it too lit- 
erally as supporting a prejudice, as is sometimes donc to its disadvantage in modem 
studies of Ugaritic religion. Margalit’s (1989a: 46) characterization of the end of 
Keret as almost light-hearted ('[it] ends on a note of levity’) and as lacking any 
tragic dimension in my view misreads the text. It is tragic precisely in that it studies 
the consequences of a flaw in human character—Keret’s levity in matters of reli- 
gion—which is not dissimilar to Aqhat's lack of propricty before a goddess. 

298. The colophon is an abbreviated version of the fuller one found at KTU 1.6 
vi 54-58. I understand this to be the end of the Keret story. See also del Olmo 
(1981a: 243, 273, with references: 243 n. 14 to dissent from this view), and Mar- 
galit (1995: 314-15). Cf. Parker (1989: 145) for a recent reiteration of the 
‘incomplete’ theory, and also de Moor (1990: 93 n. 275), who argues that the final 
tablet would have had the fuller list of Tlimilku's titles we see in KTU 1.6 vi. This 
argument is spurious in my view, since we have only one such example, which is 
scarcely enough to warrant stating it as a principle. If the story really ends with the 
effective reimposition of the accursed position in which he first found himself, 
there also scems little justification for maintaining the view that Keret is to be seen 
as the cponymous ancestor of the Ugaritic royal dynastic line. It may be an unwrit- 
ten supposition that the story must somehow have bome a positive message for the 
Ugaritic dynasty which leads to the expectation of a fourth tablet. But apart from 
Parker's intriguing view of the text as a serious critique of traditional royal ideol- 
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ogy, it is possible to see the story as deliberately discrediting one king in order to 
legitimize his successor, who bears no blood relationship to him. We know 
insufficient about the succession of the kings of Ugarit to be certain about matters 
of this sort, but it is a reasonable estimate that the sequences found in such texts as 
KTU 1.113 and 1.161 do not necessarily vouch for a line of direct descent between 
successive kings, particularly over the many centuries required for the former text, 
but do attest a line of ‘ideological descent’. To be ‘N son of N’ is to be in a legal, 
and not necessarily a filial relationship with one’s ‘father’. Even the apparent conti- 
nuity of the Judahite monarchy may include some fictitious relationships, for genea- 
logies were essentially manipulative constructions, designed to accord legitimacy. 
Every king is ‘son’ to his predecessor unless he repudiates the link. The supposition 
of a dynastic shift, in which Niqmad II (now revised to Niqmad ILI-IV: see 146 n. 
132) required to be legitimized by appeals to the old ideology which showed him as 
the natural choice of the gods can also steer us away from the ultra-satirical 
position adopted by Margalit (1999). In favour of such an approach is its presence 
in the Baal Cycle of myths (Wyatt 19982), where the element of continuity through- 
out the cycle is the one throne which persists in spite of the multiple changes in 
occupancy (Wyatt 1996c). In the Keret story what is at issue is the tension between 
the perfectly serious presentation of all the old ideological forms and the obtuseness 
of Keret's own behaviour. Central to the narrative, the pivot about which all 
revolves, is the vow to Athirat, the goddess who is primarily concerned as rabitit 
with matters of royal procreation and succession. It is not the institution which fails 
here, but the incumbent. Perhaps here too is a subtle message concerning the 
assumption of office by Niqmad II. He will succeed where his predecessor failed 
because he will fulfil all vows, obligations and righteousness. But see now 146 
n. 132 


Part IV 
KTU 1.17-1.19 


THE STORY OF AQHAT* 


(KTU 1.17 = CTA 17 =II D 2 2 Aqht = RS 2.[004]) 
(KTU 1.18 = CTA 18 = III D = 3 Aqht = RS 3.340) 
(KTU 1.19 = CTA 19 = 1 D = 1 Aqht = RS 3.322 + 3.349 + 3.366) 
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This traditional tale is in some respects analogous to the Keret story, in 
that it treats the same theme of childlessness (in this case, perhaps 
specifically of sonlessness, since it is concerned with the role of the 
[eldest] son with regard to ritual and social duties towards his father), 
and like Keret, faces the dilemma of the loss of so important an asset. 


*  'Aqhat' has become the conventional designation of this narrative poem. 
Virolleaud (1936d) named it after Danel, Aqhat's father. This original view has 
something to be said for it, though Ilimilku also identified it as ‘Aghat’ (KTU 1.19 i 
1). In terms of the tragic dimension, Aqhat is the appropriate counterpart to Yasib, 
but the story as a whole appears to be concerned with broader issues than Aqhat’s 
death: Danel too is also the counter to Keret, though an innocent one. The lost end- 
ing precludes a final estimation. 
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In both cases the importance of the theme is emphasized by its refer- 
ence to a king, for such a problem is then of importance to the whole 
society. I do not think the matter of Danel's royal status is in dispute, 
despite claims to the contrary, and have drawn attention to the 
(admittedly circumstantial) evidence in the notes. 

The same debate has taken place on the strict literary category into 
which the text falls as with the Keret story. Astour (1967) has seen 
broad mythic elements in the narrative, taking Aqhat to be the proto- 
type of the Gk hero Actaeon, while de Moor (1988b) has discerned sea- 
sonal elements analogous to those he believes to be present in the Baal 
myths and the Keret story. For a useful study of the genres, antecedents 
and congeners of the story see Parker (1987). Both the Keret and Aqhat 
stories are primitive forms of the later tragic genre: Keret's weakness 
lies in carelessness and a short memory. Whether Danel has a flaw in 
his character we cannot now say, since any description of it is now 
missing. But the sons of both heroes are also at fault. As Yasib sins by 
insulting his father, and bringing his wrath down on him, so Aqhat sins 
by insulting a goddess, whose vengeance is sure and terrible. These are 
in short typical human situations, in which reality and ideal are all too 
often at some remove. 

Contrary to Margalit (1989a: 253) who sees the Aqhat story as 'a 
powerful critique of this same society and its cultural values', and de 
Moor (1990: 69-100 [93-97]), who writes of ‘the pantheon of disillu- 
sion’, so that both commentators see Ugaritic culture under judgment,! 
it seems to me that it simply presupposes the ethos of such a society 
and its normal preoccupations with fertile families and land. This is by 
and large the ethos of Genesis. The confrontation between Aqhat and 
Anat is the inevitable consequence of the character of the two. They 
merely play out the logical implications of their personalities, and nei- 
ther is under any implicit judgment, any more than is the world in 
which they live. Indeed Aghat gives a superficial impression of a very 
modem young man, standing up for his autonomy and integrity. He is 


1. It seems that Ugarit and its culture is extraordinarily and irrationally prone 
to judgmental posturing of this sort by modem scholars. The only clear reason I can 
discern for this is the preconceptions of certain kinds of modern theology, which 
perhaps, sensing a threat when comparisons are made with ancient Israclite-Judah- 
ite religion, feel obliged to defend the latter à la Deutéronome by a sustained offen- 
sive against the former. At the end of the twentieth century it would be nice to think 
that we had outgrown such a prejudicial approach. It is quite inappropriate to an 
academic discipline. 
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just rather too blunt in making his point. Anat's particular form of 
flesh-devouring savagery is a graphic image of war personified. Her 
character as a huntress here, especially in KTU 1.18 iv 3 and 1.19 i 1- 
19, is to be compared with the imagery of her as a war-goddess in KTU 
1.3 ii 3-30, for the two activities are closely related, especially in royal 
ideology. But there is nothing inherently ideological in the poem, even 
in the light of the hunting dimension, for the themes are universal, 
though the probability of its redaction by Ilimilku, who seems to have 
had his own motivation in transmitting the Baal Cycle and Keret, sug- 
gests the application of a similar concern with the royal legitimacy of 
Niqmad II (cf. Xella 1976). This is nevertheless essentially a folk-tale 
which takes for granted the prevailing world-view of its time of trans- 
mission. Some scholars suppose that a tablet preceding KTU 1.17 may 
be missing, while a fourth missing tablet, or possibly one or all of KTU 
1.20-1.22, are sometimes regarded as the continuation of the narrative 
at the end. 


Synopsis of the Narrative 


1.17 i Danel (is without a son and therefore performs a ritual to 
obtain divine assistance; he) sacrifices to the gods for six 
days, perhaps spending every night in the temple. Baal 
intercedes for him on the seventh, asking El to provide a son 
who will perform all the filial duties. El blesses Danel and 
promises ... 

ii a son. [The son is born and news is brought to Danel,] who 
rejoices and holds a feast in his palace for the goddesses of 
childbirth. 


v — Kothar arrives with a composite bow as a gift. He is féted, 
and the bow is given to Aqhat... 

vi A feast is taking place. Anat asks Aghat for the bow. He 
tells her to take the raw materials to Kothar, who will make 
her one. She persists, offering him immortality. He tells her 
to stop lying, and says that, in any case, a bow is a man's 
weapon. She goes off to El in a rage, accusing Aqhat of 
impiety. 
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118" i — Anat threatens El if she does not get her way; he gives her a 
‘free hand. She comes to Aghat, inviting him to go hunting 
with her. 


iv Following a successful hunt, Anat summons Yatipan, and 
tells him to assume the form of a falcon, and pounce on 
Aghat, killing him. He does so... 


119 i The bow falls into the river and is smashed. Anat immedi- 
ately laments what she has done. Danel sits to dispense jus- 
tice; Pughat sees the withering of the plants and tears 
Danel's cloak. He utters a curse. 

ii — Danel, apparently not taking in the whole story, which of 
course the reader knows, wishes that his son would harvest 
the now shrivelling grain. Two messengers arrive and tell of 
Anat's complicity. Danel... 

iii curses the falcons. As each falls from the sky he examines 
its stomach (or crop). Empty falcons are healed. Finally he 
finds his son in Sumul's stomach, and buries him. He then 
goes round the country, 

iv cursing all villages in the neighbourhood of the murder. 
Aqhat is mourned for seven years. Pughat puts on armour, 
with a woman's gown over it, and sets off to find Yatipan. 
He thinks she is Anat, demands wine, and boasts of his 
exploit while she plies him with it... - 


2. Virolleaud (1936d: 217-27) estimated KTU 1.18 as having had six columns. 
He took cols. i and iv to be vi and i respectively. See also discussion at n. 136 to 
KTU 1.18 ii on Margalit's view. 
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117. i (about 10 lines missing)? 


1.17 i 1 [Then* let Danel, the man of heal]ing, 
at once let the hero, [the devotee of Hrnmp, 


3. A previous tablet may also be missing, according to Margalit (1989a: 250- 
51). There is some circumstantial support for this, for ten lines is scarcely enough 
space for an Ugaritic poet to reach the stage in the narrative as it begins in l. 1. 
There are just too many presuppositions which the reader requires, such as, did 
Danel have previous children who died? Had his wife died, like Keret's, with per- 
haps a second marriage already consummated, but proving barren? If the opening 
lines are instructions (see n. 9) who issued them and against what background? 

4. The presence of the formulaic introduction [apnk]...aph«n» leads Husser 
(1996: 85) to suppose that a self-contained unit (cols. i and ii down to |. 27) begins 
at this point. 

5. Danel carries the double epithet mt rpi...mt hrnmy. What do they mean? 
The term mr, (‘man’) is usually construed in the sense of owing allegiance to, or in 
a religious sense, being a devotee of a deity, on the supposition that rpi (nom. rpu) 
and hrnm are DNs. The latter is also construed as a TN, so that mt TN means 
*citizen of TN'. The most obvious candidate for the former is Rapiu, the god 
hymned in KTU 1.108, who appears to be the eponym of the rpum (cf. Heb. 
r*pá'ím) who feature in KTU 1.20-1.22 and KTU 1.161. See Parker (1972), de 
Moor (1976) and Rouillard (1995). Typical of other translations: Driver (1956: 49): 
*Rephaite .. . Arrimy-man'; Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 419): ‘man of healing... man 
of Hamam’ (with explanation: 402, that the latter ‘probably reveals the name of his 
capital"); cf. Jirku (1962: 116); Gibson (1978: 103): *man of Rapiu...man of He- 
of-Harnam'; de Moor (1987: 225 and nn. 5, 6): 'the Saviour's man...the Harna- 
mite man' (explained n. 5, as Danel being a special protégé of Baal, and n. 6, Har- 
nam being perhaps Hermil on the Orontes, with other views and refs. given). The 
treatment of Arnmy as gentilic goes back to Albright (1953). Virolleaud and del 
Olmo leave untranslated. Margalit (1989a: 143, 251-60): ‘the Rapian ... devotee of 
the “Rainmaker” ’, (with survey of opinions, and rejection of the theological sense 
of rpi and the gentilic sense of hrnmy). Margalit takes rpi to be a TN—with mt rpi 
as gentilic—ident. with modern er-Rafeh in the Hauran (Raphon of 1 Macc. 5.37, 
Eg. TN nw.rpi; cf. G.A. Smith 1931: 629 n. 1). Thus the term has for him the sense 
of ‘man of Rapiu (TN)’, a position forced on him by his refusal (1989: 253 etc.) to 
accept that Dane! is a king. As for krnmy, he construes this as a DN, made up from 
Vhr(r), ‘be full, pour out, dispense’ and my, ‘water’, thus ‘dispenser of waters’, 
‘Rainmaker’. I find Margalit’s broad arguments more compelling than previous 
ones, especially in view of the cultic associations of hramy in KTU 1.19 iv 24, 31. 
The whole issue is now to be revised in the light of Annus 1999, who convincingly 
relates mt rpi with Greek meropes anthrópoi. I am not convinced by the etymology 
offered for hrnmy (it takes no account of the -n-) in the second, so that I take it to 
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enrobed$, feed the gods, 
[enrobed], give? the holy ones? [to drink]. 


be an unexplained theological term, perhaps an epithet or a DN *hrnm. Might such 
a (minor) god be associated above all with incense? See below at KTU 1.19 iv 24- 
25. Note that I adapt the nuance of mt to each context: 'ruler...devotee...". I have 
written the TN ‘Rapha’ instead of *Rapiu' (DN) for clarity. Dressler (1979: 211) 
also rejects a royal dimension for Danel. It must be conceded that certainty eludes 
us on the term mt rpi. I have fulfilled the translator’s duty of choosing an option 
here. Given that J accept Danel's royal status, the possible anticipation of his future 
status as one of the rpum cannot be ruled out. Cf. n. 152 to KTU 1.15 iii 4. 

6. Ug. uzr. Taken as G pass. pt. The garments Danel wears (st, mizrt), presum- 
ably a ritual one appropriate to the occasion and an undergarment, are mentioned in 
ll. [4-5,] 13-15. For this approach see Aistleitner (1964: 67: ‘in mouming-clothes’), 
del Olmo (1981a: 367: ‘girt’), Xella (1982: 193: ‘ritually clothed’). Hardly ‘in 
loincloth' with Margalit (1989a: 143), ‘clothed in a loincloth’ (Husser 1996: 88), as 
this would be quite inappropriate for a ritual occasion. (Wilfred Watson points out 
to me that Sum. priests were portrayed as 'ritually naked' during the cult, but we 
may not assume that this was the case in Ugarit.) Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 172- 
73), followed by de Moor (1987: 225 n. 7), reject this sense in favour of some cul- 
tic term appropriate to solid and liquid offerings (‘consecrated oblations’), compar- 
ing it with Ph. 'zr = ‘zr. Cf. Gibson (1978: 102 n. 1). See already Driver (1956: 49 
and n. 2): ‘nectar(?)’, Jirku (1962: 115-16): ‘uzr-offering’, Caquot and Sznycer 
(1974: 419 and n. c): ‘stimulant’. UT, 354 819.125 (V'zr 11): ‘food or drink offer- 
ings’; WUS, 10-11 $130a as above; DLU (p. 67) lists various options. A case can be 
made for either approach. On the garment approach cf. the following (all refs. Yon 
1991): the long ceremonial robe with thick hem wom by the king, and illustrated 
several times, e.g., on the Baal au Foudre stela (p. 331, RS 4.427) and on the terra- 
cotta stands (e.g. p. 332 8e, RS 78.41 + 81.3659). This probably represents a 
specific type of garment worn in cultic contexts. Cf. also the robe of the enthroned 
El statue found in 1989 (pp. 117 82, 337 817b: RS 88.70) as well as the gilded 
bronze statuette (p. 337 $17a, RS 23.394) and perhaps on the stela (p. 336 $16a, RS 
8.295). 

7. See Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 173) on Vy as causative in the G-stem. 
The parallel term /hm has the same causative sense. Cf. Pardee (1997c: 343 n. 2). 
The view of Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 419) that Danel eats and drinks ‘divine 
stimulants’ is untenable with regard to the form of the vbs. Cf. also Aistleitner 
(1964: 67) who has ‘the god ate...the son of Qd* drank’, identifying these terms 
with Danel. The only obvious use of ‘stimulants’ is wine and various incenses. On 
the other hand an enquiry into the religious use of plant substances and other nar- 
cotics in ancient Ugarit could prove very interesting. Cf. n. 50 to KTU 1.14 ii 19. 

8. Ug. bn qds. Lit. ‘sons of the Holy One’ (sc. El): cf. bn ilm, ‘gods’; alterna- 
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Let him take off [his robe, go up] and lie down. 
1.17 i :5 take off [his clothes] and go to bed.’? 


Lo, 

a day [and a second], 

[enrobed, the gods] Danel, 

[enrobed, the gods] he fed, 

enrobed, [he gave] the holy one[s to drink]. 


A third, a fourth day, 
[enrobed, the go]ds Danel, 
117 i 10  enrobed, [the gods he] fed, 
enrobed, he gave the [holy] ones to drink. 


[A fi]fth, a sixth day, 

enrobed, [the go]ds Danel, 

enrobed, the gods he fed, 

[enrobed] he gave the holy ones to drink. 


[Dan]el took off his robe!”; 
he took off his robe, went up and lay down, 
117 i 15 he took off his clothes! and went to bed.'? 


tively, ‘sons of holiness (abstract)'. But not ‘sons of Qudshu (goddess)'. See n. 78 
at KTU 1.2 iii 20. 

9. Iam inclined to endorse the approach of Jirku (1962: 115), followed by 
Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 419-20) who have this passage read as a set of instruc- 
tions, which Danel then obeys in Il. 5-15. The only problem is stylistic: do the 
forms apnk || aphn belong within direct speech? Others treat the vbs as indicatives, 
and the passage as narrative. The latter approach raises the problem of this initial 
account being followed by the seven-day account that follows. an unlikely repeti- 
tion. even by the standards of Ugaritic prolixity. In that there is an imbalance 
between the apparent simplicity of the instruction (to be performed once?—r is it 
possible that reference to a six-day sequence was contained in the original text?) 
and the complexity of its fulfilment (performed over six days). the whole point is 
probably that Danel's desperation for a son leads him to an obsessive performance 
of the rites. This lends verisimilitude, in that it highlights the anguish of a childless 
king. Cf. Keret's emotional state in KTU 1.14 i 26-30. 

10. Ug. sth. Cf. Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 174): Akk. (a)situ. Ar. suttivah. 
They also compare Heb. sit, *vesture' (with samekh). 

11. Ug. mizrt. Or: ‘loincloth’. Cf. Pardee (1997c: 343 n. 3). 

12. The entire ritual episode has been widely interpreted as an incubation pro- 
cedure (see especially Obermann 1946). Margalit (1989a: 77, 250, 260-66) and 
Husser (1994: 29-62; 1996: 93-95) offer systematic critiques of the theory, con- 
cluding that there is no instance of it in Ugaritic literature. Note the difference in 
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Behold, 
on the seventh day", 


Baal drew near? in intercession!? 


for him, 


at the misery" of [Da]nel, the man of healing, 


the character of Keret and Danel as described by Ilimilku. Keret sobs himself to 
sleep at his unhappy lot. Danel is more pragmatic, and performs a ritual to achieve 
his end. There may of course be a description of Danel's state of mind in earlier 
missing text. Keret has also lost his wife; Danel has a wife, who appears later (1. 39) 
and is subsequently (KTU 1.17 v 16) identified as ‘Maiden Dantiy’, so that the rit- 
uals performed may be construed as traditional medicine, intended to effect a 
conception. 

13. Ug. nik. Introduces the seventh day, a new departure from the preceding six- 
day sequence. Similarly at KTU 1.17 ii 39. 

14. The repetitious use of seven-day periods and other examples of the use of 
sevenfold structures were noted at KTU 1.16 v 20-21 n. 270. The narrative appears 
to indicate that Dane! offered sacrifices and libations for six days (not seven, as 
proposed by Margalit 1989a: 266) before going to bed. If so, this probably corre- 
sponds to no normal ritual (there is no intrinsic reason, for instance, to link it with 
the seven days of KTU 1.41.47), but is a literary hyperbole, as the formal use of the 
n, n + | enumeration indicates (the seven is the climax, the favourable time when 
so much piety can only be efficacious), to express the degree of his dedication and 
self-sacrifice in pursuit of the most noble of ends, obtaining posterity. There was no 
question of free choice about having children: it was a solemn duty. The literary 
form also serves to show his importunity, which finally achieves its result when 
Baal intercedes for him. 

15. Baal draws near not to Danel, but to El, before whom he intercedes for 
Danel. This is not a theophany. Thus we are to understand the events of this scene 
to take place in El's home. I have taken this to be located on Mt Saphon (*Mount 
Throne’, KTU 1.1 iii 12, is apparently to be located on Saphon I. [16]), though in 
an earlier recension some sacred locality of the Hauran may have been intended, 
such as Mt Hermon or Jebel Druze. I suppose that Ilimilku has at any rate made the 
transfer in his own mind, even if there is nothing specific in the text. This supports 
the interpretation of the opening lines as instructions (now that he has obeyed them 
it is time for Baal to act, perhaps reminding El of a promise?), and lends some cir- 
cumstantial support to the view that there was an earlier tablet, now missing, which 
narrated events preceding Danel's present childless condition. Certainly the esti- 
mated ten lines missing at the beginning of this tablet could hardly have given 
much in the way of introduction to the present complex state of affairs. 

16. On the precise nuance of hnt see Watts (1989). 

17. Text abynt (Virolleaud 1936d: 186 and pl. V). CTA reads final ‘nt’ in Rom. 
KTU! 942 read ‘abyn at’. For this reading see Dietrich and Loretz (1978b: 67). The 
signs following the clear aby are entirely unclear. There may even be three signs, a 
third being perhaps discernible on the double vertical line separating the columns. 
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the groaning of the hero, the devotee of Hrnm, 


who had no son like his brothers, 
nor scion like his kinsmen!?!!? 


117 i 20  'Because? having no son like?! his brothers, 
nor scion like his kinsmen, 


enrobed, the gods he feeds, 
enrobed, he gives the holy ones to drink, 


you must surely bless him, Bull El my father, 


There are vertical elements as clear as the horizontal ones, yet none are as deeply 
impressed as other letters in the vicinity. Most take a practical line, recognizing in 
the uncertain writing either abyn or abynt; thus Virolleaud (1936d: 191): ‘abstract 
from 'ebyón [sic]; Gibson (1978: 103 and n. 5, 141): ‘the misery’ (MHeb. 
'ebyónüt, ‘poverty’). Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 420 and n. i): ‘my father...’ 
(reading only aby with certainty); Del Olmo (1981a: 368): ‘How wretched you are’, 
cf. also Xella (1982: 194), Aitken (1990: 29 and n. 4) presupposing abyn at. Mar- 
galit (1989a: 144, 267) takes abyn as an epithet applying to El: ‘a deliberately 
rhymed and ironic imitation of El’s stereotyped epithet /tpn'. This seems rather 
speculative. His translation: ‘art thou indifferent...’, construes this as the begin- 
ning of Baal’s speech. 

18. There appears to be a macho dimension here. Danel presumably is to be 
imagined as comparing himself unfavourably to other men, even if we concede 
Margalit’s (1989: 254-55) view that it was generally women who were blamed for 
failure to conceive. The very matter of blame says it all! If Danel is in addition a 
king, the matter is even more serious, since his virility (or lack of it) would be full 
of portent for the nation. And the nation goes on results. This theme is comparable 
to that of the Keret story. 

19. There is no certainty as to the whereabouts of the beginning of Baal’s 
speech. Some scholars incorporate these two bicola as the beginning, addressed 
either to El or Danel (cf. n. 15). I take Baal's words to begin in I. 20 (with b/), fol- 
lowing Driver (1956: 49) and Jirku (1962: 116). (Their line-numbering follows 
Virolleaud and CTA, mine that of KTU.) The latter position is more convincing, 
since otherwise Baal indulges in a gratuitous repetition. 

20. Ug. bl. Normally taken as a negative or positive particle (see, e.g., del Olmo 
1981a: 527, with refs.). It must here be construed with the following it. Gibson 
(1978: 104 n. 1) cites Heb. 'én yés in 1 Sam. 21.9 and Ps. 135.17. Virolleaud 
(1936d: 188) appears to think that Danel already has a son! No sooner prayed for 
than granted? 

21. Text wm. usually corrected to km, but better K'(m) (k... km. .. being a stan- 
dard word-pair). 
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you must surely give a blessing to him”, O Creator- 
of-creatures, 


117 i 25  sothat he may beget” a son in his house, 
a scion in the midst of his palace. 
He shall set up% the stela” of his ancestral god”®, m 


22. Ug. tbrknn...tmrnn. For the same vbs (tbrk || tmr) see KTU 1.15 ii 14-15 
and n. 141. 

23. Ug. ykn. Vkwn in its sexual sense: ‘beget’ rather than ‘establish’, though the 
latter sense is possible. Cf. KTU 1.23.54, Ps. 8.4 and Wyatt (1996b: 227 n. 29, 
242). Margalit (1989a: 144) takes the latter sense in the pass.: 'that a son may be 
established'. There follows the list of the classic six duties of filial piety 
(enumerated as [I-VI] for ease of reference in discussion). It is striking that only six 
are listed. We would not be surprised to encounter seven, and I suggest that the pre- 
sent bicolon, introducing the six, constitutes the seventh element of our implicit 
expectation, so that the result is the sevenfold perfection of the production ([I]) of a 
son who will fulfil all righteousness ([II-VII]). 

24. Ug. nsb. These and the other verbal forms (apart from mssu, l. 27 and 
m'msh, |. 30) may be construed as pt., finite or inf. abs. forms, the son || scion being 
the subject. The two clear pts. in the series suggest that this is how the others can be 
read, and this is how I have construed the other vbs in the same bicola. Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 423) treat the units as relative clauses: ‘who will...” (thus also del 
Olmo 1981a: 369); Gibson (1978: 105) takes them all as (pt.) nouns: ‘one to...’ I 
have used 'shall' to indicate the modal sense: these are duties to be performed. 
Since there is no specifically royal element in the list of duties, we should think of a 
traditional form here taken up by the poet. ‘One who stations himself’: Boda (1993: 
12-13), taking nsb as relating to Heb. niph. form. 

25. Ug. skn. 'Stela': del Olmo (1981a: 368, 595), citing Nskk, Heb. nesek (by 
metath.)—sc. ‘(place of) libation', Akk. Xiknu. So also Jirku (1962: 116), Caquot 
and Sznycer (1974: 421), Xella (1982: 194) and van der Toorn (1996: 154). Dijk- 
stra and de Moor (1975: 175): ‘stelae’. Aistleitner (1964: 68): ‘statue’. Gibson 
(1978: 104): ‘steward’. UT, 449 §19.1754, ‘stela’, ‘steward’ (Heb. soken); WUS, 
220 §1909 (‘administrator’, Akk. Saknu, Heb. sagan, segen). Margalit (1989a: 144, 
268): ‘tomb’, ‘literally “storage-place”’. He considers the term to represent a dol- 
men, and refers to the numerous dolmens of the Golan (sc. in the western Hauran, 
original setting of the story). The use of a raised stone monument (‘stela’), surviv- 
ing down to the present in the form of modem gravestones, is well established in 
antiquity as a memorial and votive offering on behalf of the dead, often inscribed 
with pious biographies or statements of cultic intent. A local (Ugaritic) example of 
the former is, e.g., the Mami stela, RS 1.(089] + 2.[033] + 5.183, found in the ‘Baal 
temple’ (Yon 1991: 322, 328 §8a and b). Examples of the latter are, e.g., KTU 
6.13, 6.14 = RS 6.021, 028, (Yon 1991: 322, 334 814a and b), the ‘Dagan’ stelae 
found on the south side of the south-easterly of the two acropolis temples, on the 
basis of which rests its identification as the Dagan-temple. Many of the other illus- 
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in the sanctuary?! the cippus? of his kinsman”; 
into? the earth sending forth his dying breath", [II] 


trated but uninscribed stelae from Ugarit may also have had funerary connections. 
*To care for': Healey (1979: 355), followed by Boda (1993: 12-13). 

26. Sc. ‘the god of the ancestor’ of KTU 1.47.2 = KTU 1.118.1 = RS 2024.1. 
See n. 2 ad loc. This deity was presumably pluralized (¿libh implies a specific 
ancestral god) to account for all family needs. Margalit (1989a: 144): ‘his (father's) 
ghost’. But there is no intrinsic reason to identify ilib || ‘m with the ‘soul’ of the 
father dying in the following bicolon. This bicolon deals with a cultic tradition of 
ancestor-invocation, the following one with a funeral. Whether i/ib represents a 
deified ancestor, or perhaps rather a clan deity whose worship dates back to one's 
ancestors, remains uncertain. For the latter view see Pardee (1997c: 344, n. 6). See 
also at n. 29. 

27. Ug. bqds. That is, as a symbol of his presence before the resident deity? 
Margalit (19892: 271) suggests that here and at KTU 1.169.8 it denotes the ceme- 
tery. The case for the latter is stronger than for here, where we should take into 
account the fact that stelae were found specifically in association with the temples 
at Ugarit. Tombs were beneath the floors of individual houses at Ugarit, though the 
doimen-groups of the Golan may have constituted collective burial-grounds. 

28. Ug. -tr. Caquot and Del Olmo (1981: 368): ‘votive cippus’. Tsevat (1971: 
352): ‘sun-emblem’ (Hitt. Xittari), followed by Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 175), 
Xella (1982: 194) and Pardee (1997c: 344 and n. 7). Sznycer (1974: 421): 
‘monument’; van der Toorn (1996: 154): ‘symbol’: Jirku (1962: 116): ‘protecting’; 
Aistleitner (1964: 68): ‘streaming out’ (cf. WUS, 98 $890); Pope (1981: 160 n. 4) 
and Boda (1993: 14): ‘thyme’. De Moor (1985b: 408; 1987: 228 and n. 26): 
‘marjoram’. The two terms skn and -tr being best construed as in parallel, a sense is 
required which is plausible for both. 

29. Ug. ‘mh. The term ‘m, like ilib, is a recognized DN. It does not specifically 
mean the father. Rather *maternal uncle'. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 421), with the 
alternative sense, 'clan', are thinking in terms of family solidarity. Cf. Margalit 
(19892: 271). The presence of the possessive -h on both i/ib and ‘m suggest that we 
do not have the formal use of DNs here, but rather the generic forms that in each 
case lie behind the DNs, denoting a type of spiritual entity, individualized in such 
and such a DN of the same name. 

30. Ug. /. This is usually understood as ‘from’. For the sense ‘into’, thus revers- 
ing the point of the son's ritual duties towards his father, making them part of the 
funeral service rather than a subsequent cult, see Xella (1982: 194) and Husser 
(1995: 118-26 [124]. Cf. KTU 1.6 ii 37, where it is perhaps the implicit failure to 
bury the fragments of Mot and to keep them underground which leads to his subse- 
quent revival. Thus it is in no sense a reference to a cult of the dead, but rather to 
effective funeral rites, which are designed to deal with the dead by sealing them 
firnly in the underworld. thus freeing the world above from their continued (and 
now baneful and unwelcome) presence. Cf. also the passive vbs in KTU 1.161.2- 
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into the dust protecting? his progress”; 


he shall shut™ the mouths* of his slanderers, [III] 


12, which I suggest below (n. 8 ad loc.) are an indication of the fear in which the 
dead are held. 

31. Ug. qtrh. Lit. ‘his smoke’ (Heb. gitér, Akk. qutru). A metaphor for a man’s 
last breath. Cf. KTU 1.18 iv (24-)26 and 1.169.2-3 for its similar occurrence with 
Vysa (discussion in Husser 1995: 121-23). Note that this goes into the underworld. 
Interestingly this indicates on the surface a different anthropology from the familiar 
biblical one. There a divine breath is mixed with soil to make a human being (Gen. 
2.7). At his death, Yahweh withdraws the divine breath (Job 34.14) and the body 
rejoins the soil from which it came (Gen. 3.19; Job 1.21; 10.9; 34.15; Ben Sira 
40.1). But there remains something of a person's consciousness in Sheol (e.g. Pss. 
6.6; 139.8), suggesting that more than mere flesh descends. Cf. also Samuel's 
‘““elohim’ (1 Sam. 28.13). The Ug. text confirms an archaic belief in a ‘soul’ of sorts 
which will now dwell in the tomb. The relation of this to the rpum (presumably the 
‘souls’ of dead kings) remains unclear. A further passage to be considered with this 
one is KTU 1.18 iv 23-26. See n. 156 ad loc. 

32. Ug. dmr. For the argument for taking this as a vb rather than as a n. (mšsu || 
dmr rather than qtrh || dmr atrh) see Husser (1995: 118). It is vital that the rituals of 
burial be performed correctly, so that the deceased really enters the underworld. 
Hence the protective, apotropaic element. Perhaps something akin to the ancient 
Near Eastern and Gk fear of the dead lying unburied lies behind the allusion. 
Though Xella (1982: 194) takes the same broad line on this bicolon as Husser, he 
translates the present colon as ‘and to the dust intones the song (dmr), over his 
tomb (atrh)’. 

33. Ug. atrh. Husser (1995: 126) envisages the souls of the clan-ancestors 
coming together at the funeral to escort the newly-dead into the underworld. This is 
what appears to be happening in KTU 1.161, where the dead kings named are 
summoned not out of the underworld, but into the tomb which constitutes its 
threshold, where they will gather to welcome Niqmad into their company. At the 
funeral they await his descent among them, commanded by the officiant in ll. 20- 
26. A similar conception appears to lie behind the wording of Isa.14.9-20. But the 
dead kings there come not to welcome, but to taunt. Husser's approach supersedes 
the analysis of this colon by Caquot (1987: 8-10). Pardee (1997c: 344 and n. 8), 
translating ‘his place’, identifies this as the burial chamber under the floor of the 
house. Most houses at Ugarit, together with some at Mahadu (Minet el Beida), as 
well as a number of rooms in the palaces both at Ugarit and at Ras Ibn Hani, have 
complex corbelled burial chambers, evidently dating from the time of the construc- 
tion of each building. Similar tombs have been found in the Peloponnese (hence the 
common designation ‘Mycenaean’), but they have also been found at Mari and 
elsewhere. 

34. Ug. rbq. Hapax in Ug. Ar. atbaqa used (intrans.) of ‘closing’ of mouth: 
Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 176). Cf. Heb. dabaq? WUS, 120 $1113. 
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he shall drive away those who are ill-disposed?é 
towards him. 


1.17 i 30 Taking his hand when he is drunk, [IV] 
supporting him [when] sated with wine”; 


35. Ug. lht. Either ‘jaws’ or ‘mouth’ (Heb. / ‘hi, cf. Akk. lahá?); thus Caquot 
and Sznycer (1974: 422), Gibson (1978: 104), del Olmo (1981a: 369), Xella (1982: 
194) and van der Toom (1996: 154); cf. WUS, 168-69 §1451, DLU V1. Or on 
another approach ‘accusations’ (lit. ‘tablets’, presumably outlining a legal charge 
against someone, like a modern writ: cf. Heb. Iuhór). Cf. WUS, 168 $1449, DLU y 
II. The latter term appears at KTU 1.2 i 26. Virolleaud (1936d: 189): ‘tablets’. 
Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 176): ‘abuse’, Margalit (1989a: 144): ‘calumnies’, 
based on Ar. /ahd, ‘to insult’, Aram. //y(t), ‘evil’. On this approach the sense may 
be ‘he will rebut the calumnies of those who malign him’. 

36. Ug. ‘Sy. Or ‘those who attack’. WUS, 243 $2109, ‘disturb, bother’; DLU, 93, 
‘do ill to someone, molest’. See useful discussion of the options in Caquot (1987: 
10-11) and Margalit (1989a: 274-76). The latter’s suggestion of Ar. ‘s(s), 
‘grumble...’ is suggestive, following his proposal to interpret ‘Sy in KTU 1.17 vi 8 
as ‘spleen’ (dismissed by Boda 1993: 19, who proposes ‘attack’, cf. Heb. V'ásá pi.). 
Margalit further suggests a class distinction between his peers in the first colon, 
who give hirn verbal abuse (or threaten him with a lawsuit?), and his inferiors in the 
second, who threaten physical violence. But this may be reading too much into the 
text. His further remark (p. 276 n. 38), part of his general rejection of a kingly 
Danel, to the effect that were he really a king he would have paid retainers to per- 
form these jobs, is not convincing in the face of the circumstantial evidence for his 
kingship. First, the list appears to be drawn from popular wisdom on filial duties, 
only secondarily applied here to a king; and secondly, there is a simplified presen- 
tation of Danel's kingdom, in which only immediate issues are mentioned, and only 
the actors appear, to work through one particular theme of family tragedy. It is the 
demands of folktale construction (Olrik 1909, discussed in relation to the Abraham 
narratives by van Seters 1975) rather than political reality which determine the 
format. (For a critique of Olrik see Whybray 1987: 142-52.) 

37. As Husser notes, this is at first glance anomalous in a catalogue so far of 
primarily religious duties. It quite possibly refers to the father's participation in the 
rites of the Marzihu, as proposed by Eissfeldt (1966). See also Margalit (1989a: 
276-77), who notes the verbal similarities with KTU 1.114.16-19. Cf. the assistance 
given to El when he is inebriated in KTU 1.114.18-19 (noted also by de Moor 
1987: 228 n. 31). There are six bicola here listing the son's duties. They are listed 
thus, as demonstrated by Husser (1995: 117), enumerating them from I to VI: 
duties III, IV and VI are to be performed during the father's old age; duties I, II and 
V after his death. This gives an a:a:b::b:a:b arrangement of the duties. We must 
remember that life expectancy was probably below forty in LB Ugarit, so that a 
father of that age was ‘old’. Duties III and VI are domestic, duties I-II and IV-V are 
cultic. The pt. verbal forms (see n. 24 above) are used with duties II and IV, verbal 
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he shall serve up his share” in the house of Baal, [V] 
and his portion in the house of El; 


he shall plaster his roof on a [mu]ddy day, [Vi] 
he shall wash his clothes” on a filthy day.” 


ellipsis with duties I and V, so that in syntactic terms the final arrangement is a 
(ellipsis):a (2 pts):b (2 vbs)::b (2 pts):a (ellipsis):b (2 vbs). 

38. Ug. ksmh. There are two options for the sense. Firstly, cf. Heb. kusemet, 
‘spelt’ or 'emmer' (an early wheat); thus, e.g., WUS, 154 $1359 and Dijkstra and de 
Moor (1975: 177), who note the term as a cereal offering in KTU 1.39.9 and 
1.41.19. See also Pardee (1997c: 344): ‘grain-offering’. Cf. however discussion at 
latter text (n. 30), where I have translated ‘cups’. Secondly, ‘share, portion’ (thus, 
e.g., Dietrich and Loretz 1978b: 70; del Olmo 1981a: 369, 567; Margalit 1989a: 
144). Cf. Heb. kasam, Akk. kasamu, ‘cut in pieces’, kismu. This affords a better 
parallel to mnth, ‘his portion’, in the following colon. De Moor (1987: 228 and n. 
32) allows either sense. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 422 n. v) compare Num. 9.13, 
which refers to obligatory participation in sacrifices, envisaging the son standing in 
for his father on such an occasion. 

39. Ug. npsh. There is no need to see this as a military garment, as is implied in 
Margalit’s (1989a: 279) discussion (cf. nps ézr at KTU 1.19 iv 44), but quite likely 
that it refers to ‘official’ garments of some kind. WUS, 211 $1824, ‘outer garment’. 
Gibson (1978: 153) cites Ar. nifádu, ‘smock’. De Moor (1987: 229): ‘his equip- 
ment’; Pardee (1997c: 344 and n. 11): ‘his outfit’. 

40. The apparently menial nature of these duties is evidence for Margalit 
(1989a: 279) against Danel's kingly status. But again, the list is traditional, and 
even though a prince would never soil his hands with such duties, he might like to 
be presented as so doing for piety's sake. The final expression bym rt may refer to 
‘the day of (its) filthiness', the epithet referring back to the clothing. Cf. Watson 
(1976c: 376). 

41. This passage, ll. 26-33, occurring four times in quick succession in cols. i 
and ii, is a classic locus for analysis of the moral life of Ugarit. See Eissfeldt 
(1966), Koch (1967) and Healey (1979). All the values of family solidarity are 
enshrined here, and the essential role of the (eldest) son who performs all the key 
rituals which in effecting the present and future welfare of his father symbolizes 
that of the whole clan. Thus the folk-tale remains the vehicle for important social 
messages. The repetition, like a musical refrain (and we should be open to the pos- 
sibility that this poetic material was declaimed to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments), reinforces the point. The high moral tone of such passages, to say 
nothing of the overall plots of the stories, belies the occasional theologically moti- 
vated presentation of Canaanite values as deficient or depraved. See Wyatt (1996b: 
326-30, 393) and above at introduction to Aqhat, n. 1. Healey (1979: 356), whose 
analysis differs from the line taken above, describes this as ‘a rare sample of 
Ugaritic wisdom literature’. 
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EI took [a cup] «in (his) hand”: 
a goblet in (his) right hand; 


he did indeed bless?» his servant", 


42. The text reads [--]vihd.il.'bdh, which would mean '[ ] El grasped his ser- 
vant’! Cf. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 422), ‘El took his servant [by the hand]’, 
restoring [byd] in the lacuna. Scholars have subsequently tended to accept the pro- 
posal of Jackson and Dressler (1975), and independently Dijkstra and de Moor 
(1975: 177-78) and Loewenstamm (1975a: 109). See also Pardee (1977, 1997c: 
344), Parker (1979: 19-22) and Margalit (1989a: 144-45). Jackson and Dressler 
draw on the form of the blessing narrative in KTU 1.15 ii 16-20 to restore a better 
reading here. They explain it on the basis of a misreading of a word-divider as an 
'ayin (so that for “‘bdh’ we should read ‘.bdh’, the the final -h would not have been 
present if verbatim as in the Keret version). We have a haplography on the part of 
Ilimilku or his scribe, involving a slip on a master document from ‘.bd’ (or ‘byd’) 
on one line to ‘bdh’ on the next. Thus the whole of the second colon and parts of 
the first and the third of the Aqhat passage have been lost. This is confirmed by the 
suffix A, which belongs to ‘bd, ‘servant’, but perhaps not to b(y)d. Here are the two 
texts for comparison, with the proposed restoration in the Aqhat passage: 


KTU 1.15 ii 16-20 KTU 1.17 i 34-<->-36 
ks.vihd [il.blyd [ks] yihd.il< byd(h) 
krpn.bm [ymin krpn.bm ynin(h) 
brkm.ybrk ['bdh]. brkm.ybrk » 'bdh 
vbrk.il Krt \r | york |il.dniM.mt.rpi 
|yei]rm.nt mn. ]élni.il ymr.ézr [mut h\ramy 


Note that [ym]rm in the Keret version carries enclitic m. The reading now estab- 
lished also draws attention to the term ‘bd in the tradition, which is important in 
determining Danel's royal nature (pace the declarations of Jackson and Dressler 
and Parker that it does not occur of Danel). Margalit does not appear to have 
noticed this point, though accepting the restoration. The same ritual procedure now 
occurs in both texts (in the same context, of E! blessing a king who desires a son): 
El takes the cup of blessing; the bicolon, and the stereotyped formula of blessing 
which follows as a tricolon probably represents in the narrative an allusion to a 
fixed liturgical form. Only then do we have a form of words specific to the context, 
so that the one applied to Keret is different from that employed here. To El’s ritual 
gesture cf. also KTU 1.1 iv 9-10, where he takes the cup during the rites of Yam's 
enthronement. 

43. Cf. discussion of the usage at KTU 1.15 ii 18 above (n. 142 ad loc.). 

44. See n. 42. ‘His servant’ prefaces the usual stereotyped formula of the poem, 
extending the bicolon into a tricolon. I cannot accept the force of Parker's (1979: 
21-22) argument, which appears to want to deny the presence of 'bdh in the text 
against all the evidence. The fact that it is used hapax of Danel is no proof that it 
cannot be so used! The Heb. term 'bd has the specific overtone of 'gardener' (cf. 
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1.7 i 35 [El] blessed [Dane]l, the man of healing, 
he gave a blessing to the hero, [the devotee of H]rnm: 


*By my life! Danel, [the man of heal]ing, shall live! 
by my vitality” the hero, the devotee of Hrnm! 
[May] it [go] well with him!" 


Let him go up to his bed [and lie dow]n*': 


1.17. i 40 from kissing his wife [let there come conception], 
from his embracing her, pregnancy ^! 


[ ] let her give birth 


Wyatt 1988b and 1990c), and alludes to cultic duties of the king. I think it highly 
likely that such nuances were also present in the Ug. term. 

45. Ug. nps.yh...brit. For this interpretation see also Dijkstra and de Moor 
(1975: 178), followed by de Moor (1987: 229) and Margalit (1989a: 145), taking 
the nps... brit to be oaths: ‘By my life! ... by my vitality!’, with Ay construed as a 
dd jussive. Cf. RS 8.333.20-22 [Nougayrol 1955: 8). Alternatively, cf. Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 422), Gibson (1978: 104) and del Olmo (1981a: 370), etc. Their 
analysis would yield ‘(His) appetite let Danel [the ruler of Raph]a regain... ". See 
also Pardee (1997c: 344 and n. 13). 

46. Text in Virolleaud (1936d: 187): ./w.mh, with a final angle-wedge of a pre- 
ceding letter; cf. CTA (p. 80 n. 6); KTU? 02: [.—]h/tJnv.mh. Dijkstra and de Moor 
(1975: 178) compare KTU 1.19 iv 39, reading it a[-Jh.Ay.mh, after CTA. There 
Virolleaud (1936d: 176) reads a[ ] v [.]mh, with the remains of a / visible at the end 
of the first lacuna in pl. IV t. 201. According to KTU! *"92 (he reading is np§.hy.mh. 
The condition of the tablet precludes a certain decision either way, and the original 
reading is the safer of the two, providing (tentatively) a f. parallel to the m. formula 
used here. On the interpretation cf. de Moor (1987: 229 and n. 39): inf. abs. of arh, 
‘travel’, with pron. and mh, ‘marrow’, lit. ‘may (s)he travel marrow-like'. Perhaps 
the English expression *more strength to his elbow!' captures the right nuance. 
Margalit (1989a: 119, 170) restores the text as [wyr3]/1./w.mh (and [p. 140] at KTU 
1.19 iv 39: nps.hy.mh), and translates ‘He, no other, [will lea]p from his (own) 
bed’. 

47. Reading I'rSh.y‘l 39 [wySkb]; cf. KTU ?. which reads [wysk]b. Dijkstra and 
de Moor (1975: 178) draw attention to Il. 4 and 14 above ([v'7]w vSkb). Margalit 
(1989a: 119, 145) construes quite differently, reading y'/ 39 [I'r8.d]d. He translates 
(following his preceding colon [previous n.]): *He'll mount the [bed of lov]e'. This 
is ingenious, but overbold. 

48. On the formula cf. KTU 1.23.51, 56: [Ar] || hmhmr. De Moor (1987: 229 n. 
41) understands hmhmt to denote ‘orgasm’. Margalit (1989a: 145, 172): '[(his) 
breath] will become heated... passionately’. He reconstructs the link between the 
cola as [whr hwt(h)] on grounds of space. 
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(from) the impregnation of <Danel’>, the man of 
healing.” 


So that he may beget a son [in his house], 

[a scion] in the midst of his palace. 

[He shall set up the stela of his anc]estral god, 
1.17 i 45 inthe sanctuary [the cippus of his kinsman], 


{into the ea]rth sending forth [his dying breath], 
[into the dust pro]tecting his progress; 


(about 10 lines missing, containing the following) 


[He shall shut the mouth of his slanderers,] 

[he shall drive away those who are ill-disposed towards 
him]. 

[Taking his hand when he is drunk,] 

[supporting him when sated with wine,] 

[He shall serve up his share in the house of Baal,] 

[and his portion in the house of El;] 

[he shall plaster his roof on a muddy day,] 

[he shall wash his clothes on a filthy day.] 


1.17 ii (about 10 lines missing, probably narrating the conception 
and birth of Aqhat, and containing the following) 


[you have begotten?? a son in your house,] 
[a scion in the midst of your palace.] 
[He shall set up the stela of your ancestral god,] 


49. The interpretation of the last colon is conjectural, since there is no parallel 
to draw on. 

50. In view of the discussion at KTU 1.17 ii 14, n. 57, concerning the birth of 
Aqhat, we should suppose, on the argument of Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 405, 425 
n. f) and Husser (1996) that at some point in the lacuna between the two columns 
there would have been a brief narrative of Danel's love-making with his wife 
Dantiy, and (more or less immediately) the announcement of Aqhat's birth. (This 
argument is rejected by Parker 1989: 103.) Since I find Husser's analysis cogent, I 
have modified the form of the introduction to the third and fourth lists of filial 
duties in order to reflect the fact that Aqhat is now born. 
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1.17 ii 1 [in the sanctuary] the ci[ppus of your kinsman]; 


[into the earth sending forth your dying breath], 
into the dust the prot[ecting your progress]. 


[He shall shut] the mouths of your slanderers, 
he shall driv[e away those who are ill-disposed towards 


you]. 
He shall serve up your share in the house of [Baal], 
1.17 ii 5 [and your portion] in the house of El, 


taking your hand [when you are drunk], 
supporting you when sated with wine,>! 


he shall plaster your roof on a muddy day, 
he shall wash your clothes on a filthy day.’ 


Danel's?? face showed his joy, 


and above, his brow shone’. 


1.17 ii 10 He unfurrowed his brow and laughed; 
his feet on the footstool he placed*. 


He lifted up his voice and cried: 


‘(At last) I may sit down and rest, 
and (my) soul*ć can rest in my breast! 


51. Two bicola have changed places, to be seen as a scribal error rather than 
poetic variant. 

52. Text unil. Read d'nil. 

53. Cf. the appearance of Moses in Exod. 34.29-30. 

54. Margalit (1989a: 120, 174) proposes an extensive reconstruction of this 
bicolon. 

55. The gesture is the same as that of El (KTU 1.4 iv 28-29). As Gray notes 
(1964: 60) this is a kingly gesture, used of Keret in Ginsberg's reconstruction 
(1946: 24) of KTU 1.15 iv 3. See n. 164 ad loc. If it is generally restricted to roy- 
alty (and gods, and even portraying kings as gods), as footstools in iconography 
and texts suggest, it tells against Margalit's objections (1989a: 6, 20, 40, 42, 253 
etc.) to understanding Danel to be a king. We have the exception of the stools set 
out for heroes (warriors) by Anat in KTU 1.3 ii 22, 37; but these may represent 
enemy kings, or heroes dying in battle and becoming divinized. In KTU 1.4 i 34 a 
footstool is made by Kothar for Athirat; in KTU 1.4 iv 29 El uses one, while in 1.5 
vi 13 he comes down to it from his throne and thence down to the ground, as a 
gesture of mourning. In KTU 1.6 i 60 Athtar's feet do not reach Baal's footstool. 

56. Ug. np§, covering a range of meanings from ‘thorax’, through ‘chest’, 
‘lung’, to ‘appetite’. See WUS, 211-12 $1826, Heb. nepes, Akk. napasu, napistu. 
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117 ii 15 Fora son has been born to me” like my brothers, 
and a scion like my kinsmen. 


He shall raise up the stela of my ancestral god, 
in the sanctuary the cippus of my kinsman, 


«into the earth sending forth my dying breath,» 
into the dust protecting [my] progress.?* 


He shall shut the mouths of my slanderers, 
he shall drive away those who are ill-disposed towards 
me; 
1.17 ii 20 taking my hand when I am drunk, 
supporting me when sated with wine. 


He shall serve up my share in the house of Baal, 
and my port[io]n in the house of El, 


he shall plaster my roof on a muddy day, 
he shall wash my clothes on a filthy day.’ 


Danel came «to»?? his house; 
1.17 ii 25 Danel arrived at his palace. 


The skilful goddesses™ had entered! his house, 
the daughters of Ellil, the Bright Ones". 


57. Ug. kyld.bn.ly. This can be translated in one of two ways. ‘For a son will be 
born to me', as future (thus, e.g., Gaster 1961: 338; Jirku 1962: 118; Aistleitner 
1964: 69; Gibson 1978: 105; del Olmo 1981a: 372; de Moor 1987: 231; Margalit 
1989a: 146; Aitken 1990: 35; Pardee 1997c: 345); or ‘for a son is (or has been) 
born to me’ as past (thus, e.g., Virolleaud 1936d: 198; Driver 1956: 51; Ginsberg 
1969: 150; Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 425; Husser 1996: 90). As Husser points out, 
this is a well-known birth formula. He cites KTU 1.10 iii 36-37, Jer. 20.15, Isa. 9.5, 
and similar wording in KTU 1.23.52-53; Job 3.3; Lk. 2.10-11. Cf. Parker (1988). 
Husser notes (p. 91) that the 'Iove-scene' narrative would have occurred in the 
lacuna between cols. i and ii, and so would the event of the birth. 

58. Margalit (1989a: 120, 146, 174-75) proposes a different reconstruction of 
the text at this point. 

59. Margalit (1989a: 175) notes that a / is missing, perhaps through haplo- 
graphy. 

60. Ug. Ktrt, the f. pl. form of ktr, which as a DN is *Kothar', the artificer god. 
There is no evidence of a link between the god and the goddesses. See Pardee 
(1995: col. 917). Further discussion in Margalit (1989a: 285-86). 

61. Ug. 'rb. On the pluperfect force of the qatala form see Husser (1996: 91-92). 

62. These DNs are discussed at KTU 1.24.5-6 nn. 6-8. 
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Then Danel the man of healing, 
at once? the hero, the devotee of Hrnm 
1.17 ii 30 slaughtered“ an ox for the skilful goddesses: 
he fed the skilful goddesses 
and gave the daughters of Ellil, the Bright Ones, to 
drink ^. 


Lo, 

a day and a second 

he fed the skilful goddesses 

and gave the daughters of Ellil, the Bright Ones, to drink. 


A third, a fourth day 
117 ii 35 he fed the skilful goddesses 
and gave the daughters of Ellil, the Bright Ones, to drink. 


A fifth, a sixth day 
he fed the skilful goddesses 
and gave the daughters of Ellil, the Bright Ones, to drink. 


Behold, 
1.17 ii 40 onthe seventh day® the skilful goddesses departed from 
his house, 
the daughters of Ellil, the Bright Ones, 


those who apportion the delights of the bed of concep- 
tion, 
the joys of the bed?! of childbirth. 


63. Ug. apnk...ap|.)/in. The same formula as at KTU 1.17 i 1, beginning a 
new sequence of activities. 

64. Ug. tbh, though we might have expected dbh, ‘sacrificed .. . to’. 

65. The vbs Vihm, Viqy, used in this bicolon are already trans. in the D and G 
stem respectively (feed... give to drink’) in KTU 1.17 i 7-8 and repetitions of the 
formula. Here the Š stem is used for both vbs, perhaps with intended climactic 
effect, to suit the fulfilment of Danel's wishes. 

66. The seven-day pattern is probably as much a literary construction as a ritual 
one. Cf. n. 270 at KTU 1.16 v 20-21 and n. 14 at 1.17 i 15. The present instance is 
strictly antiphonal to the latter. Husser's (1996: 86) analysis shows convincingly 
that the two cultic scenes frame the first act in the drama, resolving the problem of 
Danel's childlessness. He sees the goddesses (p. 92) as presiding over the critical 
first six days of the new-born child's life. Cf. their functions as outlined in KTU 
1.24.48-50, covering everything from the nuptials to the birth of a child. Not just 
mid-wives but health-visitors! 

67. 'Delights...joys of the bed...’. For an alternative sense as a superlative 
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Danel sat down [and coun]ted his® months. 


A month, a second month passed, 
1.17 ii 45  athird, a fourth [month passed]. 
The months came to [years — ] 


(about 10 lines missing) 


1.17 iii (entire column missing, about 50-60 lines) 
1.17 iv (entire column missing, about 50-60 lines) 
117 v (gap) 

L7 v 1 [ ] 


[ ] I shall bring a bow, "Precious"? 


construction see Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 426): ‘the most delightful ... most 
beautiful of beds ...’. So also Caquot (1987: 11-12). Cf. n. 51 at KTU 1.5 vi 6-7. 

68. Sc. Aqhat's. 

69. In view of the fact that Aqhat has already been born, these months must be 
those of his infancy. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 426 n. m) compare the ‘months to 
years’ formula of KTU 1.6 v 7-8. The restoration [‘S]r, to give ‘ten months’ (sc. of 
pregnancy, as at KTU 1.23.<51>, 57) is conjectural. Note that the formula of the 
present narrative does not conform to the pattern of KTU 1.23. This view is 
rejected by Pardee (1997c: 345 n. 23). 

70. Text tmn(?): Virolleaud (1936d: 201); tmn[?]: CTA; t*m*n*: KTU!; xmn[-]: 
KTU*. I interpret this not simply as an epithet of the bow, but its name. Cf. 11. 35-36 
below. The name appears at KTU 1.19 i 5 as tmn, subj. of ytbr. It is m. in form, 
though q3t is f. Perhaps a manly name for a manly weapon. See Margalit's (19892: 
75) assessment: *its symbolism ... denoting maturity and manhood'. Note his trans- 
lation *of great value' (1989: 148, 290). (See also Margalit 1979: 556, for the link 
with Ar. tamin, *precious', endorsed by Cooper 1988: 20.) Cf. the names of Baal's 
maces in KTU 1.2 iv 11-12, 19. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 427 and n. o) under- 
stand as adv. ‘there’. So also Parker (1979—80: 30; 1989: 108), del Olmo (1981a: 
374) and Pardee (1997c: 345). Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 180) and de Moor and 
Spronk (1987: 105) read a doubtful md{rkt], with de Moor (1987: 233 and n. 60) 
translating hesitantly as ‘bent, loaded’; cf. Isa. 5.28, 21.15, the n. suggesting, on 
reading tmn, ‘as a present’. Virolleaud (1936d: 203): ‘eight’; Gibson (1978: 107 
and n. 1): ‘eight (parts)’, referring to its constituent parts, being a composite bow. 
Even on taking it as a name as above, this is the etymological basis, ‘eight’ being a 
superlative beyond the perfect number seven. Or perhaps this bow will sing like 
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I shall produce many arrows’. 
And lo, on the seventh day, 


117 v S then’! Danel the man of healing, 
at once the hero, the devotee of Hrnm, 
arose and sat by the entrance to the gate, 
beneath the trees which were by the threshing-floor.?? 


He tried the case of the widow, 
he judged the cause of the orphan”. 


In lifting up his eyes he looked 


a lyre (tmnt)? The name may have been chosen to echo these various nuances. 

The weapon is a composite bow, as is clear later from the description of its parts 
at KTU 1.17 vi 20-24. For discussion of this breakthrough in military technology 
see Margalit (1989a: 290-91), and also Albright and Mendenhall (1942), Yadin 
(1947; 1963: 6-8, 47-48). For surviving examples from Egypt see McLeod (1970, 
1982). 

71. Ug. apnk. This term (with parallel a<p>hn) normally introduces a new nar- 
rative section, but reads awkwardly after the previous colon. Has something been 
omitted? 

72. The city-gate and the threshing floor were important for the legal and ritual 
procedures respectively of a community. ‘Beneath the trees’ (tht adrm). Margalit 
(1989a: 148): ‘alongside the notables’. Similarly del Olmo (1992a: 133 and n. 88) 
in discussing tht in KTU 1.161.22-26, and Pardee (1997c: 346). If the ‘trees’ option 
be accepted, it is worth asking (though we have insufficient evidence to answer) the 
question as to whether we have an element of royal arboreal symbolism here. The 
Israel-Judahite goddess Asherah, the mythological mother of the king, was evi- 
dently worshipped in the form of a tree-trunk, whether living or dead, while the 
Assyrian tree-of-life motif appearing widely on seals and reliefs was closely bound 
up not only with the rituals, but also the ideology of the king. What is so striking 
about the latter material is its close resemblance to late Heb. kabbalistic systems. 
See in particular Parpola (1993). It is tempting to think that there may be an ancient 
WS tradition, of which only hints now remain, but may yet be rediscovered. But 
perhaps this is reading too much into the present text. 

73. Typical royal duties, as at KTU 1.16 vi 33-34, 45-48. Margalit (1989a: 253) 
argues that this is no real kingship, but appears to be clutching at straws. He is quite 
right on insisting that this folktale probably has nothing intrinsically to do with 
Ugaritic royal ideology (though Ilimilku's role should not be underestimated). But 
this does not alter the fact that Danel is portrayed as a king as already noted above. 
We have drawn attention to the use of ‘bdh, ‘his servant’, at 17 i 34 (n. 44) indicates 
Danel’s royal status; and his use of a footstool (Adm) at 17 ii 11 (n. 55) is further 
evidence. See also at KTU 1.19 iii 46 (n. 250) and Wyatt 1999a, 249-51. 
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1.17 v 10  overa thousand miles, 
ten thousand leagues, 


the coming of Kothar he did espy 
and saw the approach of Hasis. 


Look! 

He was bringing a bow”! 
Look! 

he had produced many arrows! 


Then Danel, the man of healing, 
117 v 15 at once the hero, the devotee of Hrnm, 
aloud to his wife did cry: 


‘Listen, maiden” Dantiy! 


Prepare"* a lamb in flour" 

to the taste of Kothar-and-Hasis, 
according to the liking of Hayin, 
who is the ambidextrous craftsman!?* 


74. For Gaster (1961: 342) it is a matter of a number of weapons: 'carrying 
bows, | bearing arcs by the dozen'. This would seem to detract from the special 
nature of his gift, if he is going to pass them round like mere trinkets. 

75. Ug. mtt. At KTU 1.14 iii 39 and at other instances in the Keret story I have 
translated this as ‘maiden’, because of the bridal quality of Hurriy, and continued 
with the same translation after her children are born. See n. 167 at KTU 1.15 iv 3. 
Here Dantiy is also now a mother, but I have offered the same translation. If purism 
were to prevail, we should perhaps translate as ‘maiden’ before and ‘mistress’ or 
even 'matron' after the consummation of the marriage. The precise nuance of the 
term mit remains elusive. 

76. Ug. ‘db. Or ‘offer up’, in the cultic sense. I have used the ‘neutral’ transla- 
tion since the narrative probably hovers on the dividing line between cultic act and 
culinary preparation. So also at |. 22. Cf. also the use of the word at KTU 1.114.4, 
10. The gods appear in this narrative in more or less human form, acting as charac- 
ters on the same level as Danel, his wife, and Aqhat. In |. 27 v'db. || vtnn of 1. 26, 
has the sense ‘placed’. 

77. Ug. phd. CE. Akk. pahidu, a kind of flour (thus Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 
428 and n. y; Parker 1979—80: 22-23), rather than puhadu. ‘lamb’ (thus WUS, 255 
$2212). For the latter sense see Gibson (1978: 107): *youngling(s)'; Dijkstra and de 
Moor (1975: 181 and n. 104: note Parker's response: 1979-80: 22-23): de Moor 
(1987: 234): ‘stock’; Margalit (1989a: 148): ‘flock’. Note also Xella's important 
study (1978) on the symbolism in operation here, and also Xella (1983b). 

78. This domestic presentation of events should not be seen as incompatible 
with the royal aspect of the narrative. The scene may be compared with that of Gen. 
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117 v 20 Feed the god, give him to drink, 
wait on (him) and honour him, 
the Lord of Egypt, of all of which he is god?" 


Maiden Dantiy obeyed. 


She prepared a lamb in flour 
to the taste of Kothar-and-Hasis, 
according to the liking of Hayin, 

1.17 v 25 who is the ambidextrous® craftsman. 


Then Kothar-and-Hasis arrived. 


Into Danel’s hands he put the bow; 
onto his lap he placed the arrows. 


Then 

maiden Dantiy fed the god*! and gave him to drink, 
1.17 v 30 she waited on (him) and honoured him, 

the Lord" of Egypt, of all of which he is god. 


Kothar departed to his tent; 
Hayin departed to his dwelling". 


Then Danel the ma[n] of healing, 
1.17 v 35  atonce the hero, the devotee of Hrnm, 
the bow he bent’ [and b]lessed*?, 


18.1-15 (Xella 1978). Abraham too is a royal ancestor. 

79. Ug. il kth. See n. 21 at KTU 1.1 iii [0]. Pardee (1997c: 346) translates this 
tricolon in the pl., as the form Amt in |. 20 requires, and the form ilm in the same 
line could be construed. This would require Kothar to be accompanied by an 
entourage of other Memphite gods, which seems unlikely in so far as they are 
nowhere else mentioned. 

80. Cf. KTU 1.1 iii 5 n. 23. 

81. Text ilm, to be read as sg. with enclitic. Cf. also at 1. 20, and n. 79: the 
reading /imit at 1.20 requires correction to *hwr. The confusion may result from the 
binomial DN. 

82. A rare instance of the generic use of b‘/ in Ug. 

83. Cf. KTU 1.15 iii 18-9 n. 158. 

84. Text yqb. See Virolleaud (1936d: 202 and pl. VII), CTA, KTU". Margalit 
(19892: 177) defends this reading, noting a word-divider in Virolleaud's transcrip- 
tion, against KTU!. He takes this to be Vqbb, ‘bend a bow’, as does Gaster (1961: 
344). I have provisionally followed this interpretation. De Moor (1987: 235): 
*named'. Gibson (1978: 108) and Pardee (1997c: 346 n. 31) leave untranslated. 
Driver (1956: 52), reading yqbi, ‘presented’. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 429 and n. 
C), reading yqbs, ‘grasps’. 
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on behalf of Aqhat indeed he ben[t it]. 


*The first-fruits of your hunting, O my son, 
[ ] the first-fruits of your hunting, 
lo, the f[irst-fruits of] the hunt 

in his*é temple [you should place]'.5? 


(gap of about 11 lines) 


1.17 vi (gap of about 9 lines) 
117 vi 1 [ ] 
[Eat from any of the f]ood, 


[and drink from the vat ] any [wine] un[til satiety®*]!”® 
WÜ[hile they ate the gods drank],?? 


«then they were served suckling animals,>”! 
117 vi 5 with jaw-shaped knife a fillet of fatling. 


[From goblets they drank] wine, 
from cups of gold [the juice of grapes]. 


[ ] goblet after goblet. 


The new wine [ 1, 
the wine( — ]the spleen in her girdle.” 


85. Tentatively restoring [vb]rk. Cf. KTU?. 

86. Sc. Kothar's, as a thank-offering for the gift. This cannot, so far as I know, 
be identified with any historical temple of Ptah-Kothar in Syria-Palestine. It is 
hardly likely to be an allusion to Memphis. 

87. Cf. the ritual laws for domestic animals in Exod. 13.12-14, 22.28-30, and 
Abel's conformity to it in Gen. 4.4. The present allusion presupposes a similar con- 
vention in a hunting context. Cf. KTU 1.114.1 and n. 6. 

88. Accepting the suggestion of KTU? to read '[d], and restoring ‘[d 3b']; cf. 
KTU 1.114.3, 16. 

89. Cf. KTU 1.23.6. 

90. The language is formulaic. Cf. KTU 1.4 vi 55. Evidently Aqhat makes his 
offering to the gods, who come down to participate in the sacrifice, which from 
their perspective is a feast. Among their number is Anat, who sees the bow... 

91. Cf. KTU 1.4 vi 56. 

92. Cf. KTU 1.4 iv 36-38, vi 58-59, and accepting their wording rather than that 
of Driver (1956: 53) or KTU?. So also Margalit (19892: 149) and others. 

93. Most commentators leave 1l. 7-8 untranslated. Margalit (1989a: 150, 179, 
275) makes a reasonable case for understanding it to narrate Anat’s progressive 
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[ ] 
1.17 vi 10 [ j^ 


In lifting up her eyes she” saw [the bow]. 


[beautiful was the for]m of its string, 
like lightning [its arrows].?$ 


[ ] deeps, 
lightning?! [ ]. 
She coveted’! the bow, the work of [Kothar-and-Hasis] 


intoxication, as she swallows cup after cup of wine. The term ‘Sy he interprets as 
‘spleen’. This would explain the goddess’s later splenetic behaviour! It remains 
provisional. Cf. the approach of Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 430 and nn. i, j), 
though they take ‘Sy lhbš to mean ‘wine pressed from the wine-press'. An entirely 
different line is taken by de Moor (1987: 236), following Dijkstra and de Moor 
(1975: 184), who restore text and sense on the basis of KTU 1.5 iv 19-22 (omitted 
above as unintelligible). I am reluctant to explain obscurum per obscurius. 

94. Fragmentary. Margalit (1989a: 150) reconstructs to give an account of 
Aghat stringing the bow. Cf. de Moor (1987: 236). 

95. Sc. Anat. The text initially naming her is lost. 

96. Text[ ]xLksih|kbrq[.-.] (KT U?). Construed on the basis of Dijkstra and 
de Moor (1975: 185). The surviving words are hardly to be construed together, as 
by del Olmo (1981a: 376): ‘its string [shone(!)] like a ray ...'. The simile of light- 
ning (brq) suits rather the arrows which fly from the string (ks/). Cf. de Moor 
(1987: 237), who takes ks/h to mean ‘its stave’. Margalit's (19892: 150) interpreta- 
tion as a description of Anat's reaction is improbable in my view. 

97. The surviving signs in 1. 12 read: [ ]mh(?)g‘p(?).thmt.brq (Virolleaud 
1936d: 206); [ ]m(h/y)&(d/'D.thmt.brg (CTA); [ ]k.ygd.thmt.brq (Dijkstra and de 
Moor 1975: 185; KTU2); [ky]m(.Jy & (p/O.thmt brq [m kyprq.y'rm] (Margalit 1989a: 
124). KTU! was closer to Virolleaud. It is evident that the initial signs are intract- 
able, and that any attempt at translation beyond individual words is hazardous, not 
to say suspect. Even their syntactical relationship is imponderable, though I agree 
provisionally with Margalit that they probably belong to different cola. His (19892: 
150, 181-82) attempt at a resolution is bold, but too bold for this commentator: 
*[like a se]a which roils the deeps, | (Like) lightning-bolts [which sunder a forest]'. 
It is a conjecture that builds on a hypothesis. It would constitute the continuation of 
the account of Anat's emotional reaction. Cf. also Driver (1956: 53) and de Moor 
(1987: 237 and n. 88). Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 430 and n. 1) take the terms thmt 
brq together: ‘the din of the thunder’, explaining thmt by ref. to Heb. hámá, ‘make 
a noise’. 

98. Ug. tsb. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 430 n. m) cite Akk. sabá, Aram. sebd, 
‘desire’, Ar. sabd, ‘aspire to’; WUS, 263 $2298 also cites Akk. sibi. Cf. del Olmo 
(1981a: 613), but see the remarks of Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 185 n. 123). They 
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[of which the hor]ns were like a coiled serpent”. 


1.17 vi 15 [Her goblet she dropped] to the ground, 
her cup she spilled [in the dust]. '? 


[She lifted up her voice] and cried: 
‘Listen, pray, [O hero Aqhat]! 


Ask for silver and I shall give (it) you, 
[for gold and I shall be]stow (it) on you. 


Just?! give your bow to |Virgin] Ana[t], 
your arrows to the Beloved of the Powerful One!’ 


117 vi 20 But! Aghat the hero replied: 


*The mightiest ash-trees from Lebanon, 

the strongest sinews from wild bulls, 

the hardest horns from mountain goats, 

«the toughest» tendons from the hocks of a bul 
the sharpest!’ reeds 5 from the great marsh, 


1,103 


prefer *(Anat) would aim the bow'. I fail to see the force of their argument, how- 
ever, since good cognates exist. Cf. also perhaps Heb. Vsbh 1 (BDB, 839). 

99. Unstrung, the ends (‘horns’ because they probably consisted of a horn lami- 
nate) bend backwards, to form an almost complete ellipse whose curvature is the 
reverse of the bow’s strung profile. On the final vqr cf. Caquot (1987: 13-14). The 
simile, like the bow itself, is full of pent-up energy. 

100. Cf. Keret’s daughter dropping her vase in her confusion at KTU 1.16 i 53- 
54. See also Qoh. 12.6. 

101. Text w. The sense is adversative. Or: 'But... '. 

102. See previous note. 

103. A composite bow's power was determined by the skilful harnessing of the 
different tensility and elasticity of its component materials. See discussion at n. 70 
above. See also Watson (1976c: 372-73). who draws attention to Anat's possession 
of a bow in KTU 1.3 ii 16. 

104. ‘Mightiest...sharpest’. The same Ug. term adr is used in each case 
(restored as penultimate word in l. 22). Cf. the various translations offered for il in 
KTU 1.4 i 30-41 (and n. 95 ad loc.). In each case there seems to be a deliberate 
evocation of all the possible contextual nuances of the same word, rather than a 
fall-back on a paucity of vocabulary. Pardee (1997c: 346 and n. 37) takes adr to be 
a vb (Vndr): ''ll vow’. But this would mean Aqhat himself supplying the compo- 
nents, which seems unlikely to be what he intends. Watson (1995a: 220) notes 
Garbini's (1990) appeal to the vb adr, Phoen. azr, ‘cut’, and Renfroe’s (1992: 35 
and n. 21) appeal to dry, ‘carry, fetch’, as in Aram. Here again Aqhat is supposed to 
do the work. 

105. For making the arrows. 
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give to Kothar-and-Hasis: 


let him construct a bow for Anat, 
1.17 vi 25 arrows for the Beloved of the Powerful One!’ 


And Virgin Anat replied: 
‘Ask for life, O hero Aghat: 
ask for life and I shall give (it) you, 


immortality and I shall bestow (it) on you": 


I shall make you number (your) years with Baal:!08 
With the son of El you shall number months. 


117 vi 30 “Like Baal he shall live indeed!%! 


Alive, he shall be feasted, 
he shall be feasted and given to drink!!°, 


The minstrel shall intone and sing concerning him".!'* 


[And she!'?] said to him: 


106. Perhaps the Hule marsh is to be understood, or the undrained Orontes val- 
ley. Cf. the setting of KTU 1.92 and n. 3 ad loc. 

107. Ug. aslhk. Construed as Vth, ‘send, grant’. Cf. Albright's (1944: 32) sug- 
gestion, ‘I will give thee life-force’, construing the vb as Viih, ‘be moist, fresh, 
vigorous', with the nuance of sexual vigour. The stichometry is against this inter- 
esting proposal. 

108. ‘Years ...months’: it looks suspiciously as though the terms have been inad- 
vertently reversed, since the movement is towards an anti-climax. 

109. The first k is comparative, the second emphatic. Alternatively. if my con- 
struction be rejected, this might be translated *For Baal lives indeed!'. Pardee 
(1997c: 347): ‘like Ba'lu (who), when he comes (back) to life’. 

110. Ug. wšąynh. Lit. ‘and one gives him to drink’. The suff. proves that it is the 
immortal hero who is the beneficiary of the feasting and drinking. Note how par- 
adise is expressed in gastronomical terms. On the translation cf. Margalit (1989a: 
151). Contrast Gibson (1978: 109) whose translation is ambiguous, since it is 
unclear whether it is Baal or the hero who is the guest of honour. Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 432), followed by Cazelles (1979-80: 181-82), have Baal waiting at 
the hero's table. Gaster (1961: 348) has Baal the one who is feted. So also Pardee 
(1997c: 347). 

111. Cf. KTU 1.3 i 18-22, iii 4-6. Here it is the immortal hero who is the subject 
of song. The hero's name will live on in the lays of the poets. But of course Anat is 
conjuring up a picture of him being alive to hear them. I have put the four cola in 
inverted commas, as part of a putative hymn which Anat is citing. This would 
explain the abrupt change of person. 

112. Virolleaud (1936d: 207, though notice his hesitation: [wv(?)]'nn) took this 
to be m. Herdner (CTA, 83): [wt]'nn; so also KTU!. KTU? reverts to Virolleaud's 
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*Thus shall I make Aqhat the hero live!" 
But Aqhat the hero replied: 


*Do not deceive me, O Virgin, 
117 vi 35 for to a hero your deceit is rubbish!!? 


Man, (at his) end!'^, what will he receive? 
What will he receive, a man (as his destiny)? 


A precious substance’ will be poured [on] his head, 
gold’ !!5 on top of his skull, 


reading. But this makes nonsense of the context. It requires the gratuitous introduc- 
tion of a third party. See the attempts of Driver (1956: 55), Jirku (1962: 123), Aist- 
leitner (1964: 72), del Olmo (1981a: 378), Xella (1982: 201) and de Moor (1987: 
239). Margalit (1989a: 125, 150) hedges his bets. Gibson (1978: 109) has in my 
view the correct interpretation. 

113. This is not the most tactful response to a goddess. But Aghat has all the 
directness and impetuosity of youth. It would be wrong to suppose that Anat fore- 
saw this response. The tragedy plays out as goddess and hero talk past each other. 
They are similar in character in this respect. On hh see del Olmo (1981a: 551), de 
Moor (1987: 67 n. 309). Perhaps ‘Fax tauri!’? 

114. Ug. uhryt. Margalit (1989a: 151), on a different syntax: ‘a spiked-shaft (in) 
the posterior’! See his subsequent discussion of the expression mm uhryt (1989: 
313-15). 

115. ‘Precious substance...gold'. Ug. spsg...hrs. The precise sense here is 
uncertain. See Albright (1944: 33 n. 19) for the suggestion that it is an allusion to 
the smearing of hot asphalt on the heads of criminals in Mesopotamian legal tradi- 
tion (‘tarring and feathering’!) translated into a metallurgical idiom. He translates 
spsg as ‘a bowl of dross’. He also (1945) notes Virolleaud’s comparison between 
the term here and Prov. 26.23, on which see further below. We have no evidence of 
such a practice, and its transformation in substance and context begs the question. 
Nor (pace Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 432-33 and nn. b, c, E.M. Good 1977 and 
Margalit 1984a; 1989a: 307-10, 316-19: he criticises Caquot and Sznycer unfairly), 
is it, as has often been subsequently thought, an allusion to the ancient practice of 
making clay-modelled features on ancestral skulls as practised in aceramic Neoli- 
thic Jericho, notwithstanding Margalit's elegant attempt to show that KTU 1.19 i 8- 
9 is actually based on the Neolithic practice. Is it a description of old age, with sil- 
vered hair? Thus Driver 1956: 55 n. 8; Gibson 1978: 109 n. 10; Spronk 1986: 152 
n. 3; de Moor 1987: 239 nn. 105, 106. See also Rainey 1965—66: 254; 1971: 154; 
Pardee 1997c: 347 and n. 46. Renfroe’s cautions (1992: 118-21 [118-19]) are worth 
citing: “(Aqhat) says, arguably, that something called spsg will be poured on his 
head and hrs will be poured on his pate. We do not know what spsg is...the claim 
that it must refer to glaze in some general sense renders Ars in the sense ‘potash’ a 
questionable parallel". Cf. Dijkstra and de Moor 1975: 190 and DLU 181. 
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[and] the death of all I shall die, 
and I shall surely die.''® 


See now Neu (1995), who concludes that it is a precious mineral. It is this which 
has led me to propose the translation above. I suggest that Ars is perhaps a simple 
mistake for Ars, *gold', so that two terms for a precious substance are in parallel: I 
propose that the text refers to the practice attested in Mycenaean culture of placing 
gold death-masks in the tomb. These may in turn be compared with Philistine 
anthropoid sarcophagi and Egyptian sarcophagi. In each case, a memorial of the 
deceased is preserved in a likeness. (Cf. Schliemann's famous remark: ‘I have 
gazed on the face of Agamemnon!’.) The suggestion remains hypothetical, since no 
such death-mask has yet been found at Ugarit. But there is no reason why Ugaritic 
tradition should not have been familiar with the practice of neighbouring cultures, 
and since tomb-robbery had been developed to a fine art in antiquity it would be the 
presence of gold in excavations rather than its absence which was cause for remark. 
This proposal is at least no more improbable than that they should be familiar with 
mortuary practices of four thousand years previously. 

The word spsg being hapax, there is nothing we can say about its unparalleled 
relation with h'rs, except that its first letters invite the restoration <k>sp(sg), since 
ksp is the usual pair-word accompanying firs. This then brings us back to the Prov. 
26.23 expression kesep siggim, which Ginsberg (1945b: 21 n. 55) proposed reading 
as k-spsg[ym], ‘like glaze’ on the strength of the Ug. Perhaps the original kesep is to 
be retained here, and restored to the Ug. text as <k>spsg || *h'rs. The -sg(ym) 
remains unexplained in both cases, but that is another problem. This is a conjecture, 
however, and for the present I am following Neu's suggestion. (The term hrg as it 
appears here means *chisel' at KTU 1.19 i 8, which could suggest trepanning, but 
would lose the parallel.) While on my approach the vb ysk (Vnsk) requires explana- 
tion, it may be compared with y$/A parallel ysq at KTU 1.4 i 25-28 (nn. 88-89 ad 
loc.). In support of my reinterpretation of hrs as h'rs, cf. the different spellings of 
the name of Yasib’s brother: 


KTU Ref. Virolleaud KTU? CPU, II.1: 220 My Reading 
1.16 i 46 ilhu ilhu ilhu ilhu 
1.16 i 58 ilhu ilhu ilhu ilhu 
1.16 ii 21 [.] ilhu ilhu |] 


1.16 ii 33 ilhu ilhu ilhu ilu? 


It has to be admitted that the tablet surface is in a very poor shape. Cf. also phr for 
phr in KTU 1.2 i 20. Evidently the aural niceties of the philologists were not 
always maintained! 

116. This interchange between Anat and Aghat is a locus classicus for under- 
standing Ug. beliefs concerning human destiny. Yet it is hazardous to attempt the 
construction of a systematic theology out of this material, if only on the ground that 
Aqhat abruptly rejects what is offered as a false hope. He is no soft touch for 
promises of jam tomorrow! However, it is an interesting, and very early, example 
of the pushing forward of the boundaries of human thought, which give verbal form 
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[And anoth]er thing let me say: 
1.17 vi 40 bows (are for) warriors! 
Will women hunt now?'!" 


[Outward]ly Anat laughed; 
but in (her) heart she devised [a plot]!!*. 


to an idea, and thus in effect create a concept, which can later be reified as ‘fact’ 
within a believing community. For a discussion of the topic see Spronk (1986: 142- 
206). If there was a general belief in some kind of survival, to which Aqhat might 
be expected to subscribe, then what Anat offers is something of a different order of 
magnitude, a species of divine life, since she uses Baal and his revival from death 
as her example. The same contrast between human realism and theological aspira- 
tion (treated in both cases as wishful thinking) is seen in Gilgamesh, with the con- 
trast between what the hero wants and what Siduri advises. See van der Toorn 
(1996: 65). There it is Gilgamesh who is unrealistic. Within the Aqhat story the 
contrast is to be drawn between Anat's offer and the broad expectation presupposed 
by the list of the duties of the pious son (KTU 1.17 i 26-33 etc.), which we may 
take as normative. As we have seen (n. 30 above), the usual explanation of duty 
[ut] as bringing the father's ghost out of the grave is precisely the opposite of what 
the text actually says, so that Spronk's estimate (1986: 149) is flawed. To build any 
theory of post-mortem felicity on the basis of this is a lost cause. The safest position 
to adopt is that Anat is using a flowery promise merely to get her way. Gods are not 
above lying, as the serpent and Micaiah both observed (Gen. 3.3-5; 1 Kgs 22.20- 
25). 

117. Aqhat adds insult to injury, by talking down to Anat on the ground that she 
is female. She does not perceive herself in this way! But, though he betrays his 
ignorance of mythology, which abounds in toxological goddesses, of course he 
states a truism, for roles would have been divided broadly on gender lines in 
Ugaritic society. Anat's transcendence of this fundamental boundary is part of the 
complexity of her character and theology. Handy's somewhat condescending esti- 
mate of the goddess (1994: 123) as 'violent, vindictive, vengeful, self-absorbed, 
and insolent’ is entirely true, and yet wholly fails to account for the subtlety of her 
nature. See my remarks (1996b: 329). 

118. Margalit (1989a: 8) criticizes Virolleaud for his ‘inability to conceive of the 
goddess Anat as a "Devil-figure" who commits murder for material gain’. I am 
unhappy with a polarization (into demon and deity) which is the product of later 
modes of thinking. All supernatural powers (sc. projections of the Ugaritic psyche) 
are divine (il or ilt) whether they work for good or ill. They represent the outwork- 
ings of the human mind, and show the ‘logical’ outcome of human decisions 
(indeed, the gods are in a sense tools of the mind in the working out of problems, 
‘decision-making’ facilities). Cf. my remarks on Anat as war-goddess at KTU 1.3 ii 
37 n. 34. And while demons are routinely distinguished from deities in ancient 
tradition, as in KTU 1.169 for instance (see n. 5 to I. 2), the fact remains that Anat 
is consistently represented as a goddess, even if not a very nice one to know. On 
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“Leave me, O hero Aghat, 
leave me and goaway[ |'9. 


If I ever meet you on the path of transgression, 
[if I encounter you] on the path of pride, 


1.17 vi 45 Imyself shall throw you down beneath [my feet], 
O gracious one, strongest of men! '?? 


[She stamped her f]eet and the earth shook"?! 


Then [indeed] 
[she set her fJace towards El at the source!?? of the rivers, 
[amidst the spri]ngs of the two deeps. 


She rolled back the tent of El 
[and came to the pa]vilion of the king, the Father of the 
Bright One. 


1.17 vi 50 [Atthe feet of El she] bowed and fell down. 
She paid him hom[age and honoured] him.'? 


She vilified Aqhat the hero, 
[the child of Dan]el the man of healing. 


And [Virgin Anat] spoke; 
[she lifted up] her voice and cried: 


‘Words [of insolence’] did Aqhat [speak?]! 
117 vi 55 [ ] 


problems of terminology see Riley (1995). 

119. Pardee (1997c: 347): ‘Reconsider. ..reconsider for your own sake’: this is a 
good alternative approach, though the translation above fits the sequel better. 

120. As she hovers between threats and flattery, we can almost hear the internal 
debate in Anat's mind, for she appears to be motivated by lust and rage in equal 
proportion. I say ‘lust’ rather than desire, for while there may be a conscious sexual 
dimension in her later dialogue with the hero—though not at KTU 1.18 i 24 and 
n. 132, qv.—it is here at an inchoate stage, felt more in her loins than in her head. 
For an exquisite account of Anat's warring emotions see KTU 1.19 i 1-17. Pardee 
(1997c: 348) translates: ‘(however) good and strong (you may be) among men’. 
This draws attention to the tension in general gender terms. 

121. Ug. tr. ‘Took off’, with Anat as subj.: Pardee (1997c: 348). 

122. Text mbr. Correct to mbk. 

123. Ll. 46-51 are formulaic, occurring several times in the Baal cycle (KTU 1.3 
v 4-8 and parallels) l 
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1.18 


1.18 


10 
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[Ilimilku the Shubanite wrote (it), the student of Attanu] 
the diviner. 


(first 5 lines fragmentary) 


And [Virgin Anat] replied: 


*[Let not the sons of] your [house], O El, 
[let not the daughters of your house rejoice,] 
Let not [the children of your palace] rej[oice]! 


I shall [surely] seize them in [my right band]: 
[I shall smite them by] the strength of [my] lon[g 
arm]?! 


I shall smite you [on] your [sku]ll: 
I shall make [your gray hair] run with [blood], 


the gr[ay hair of] your [be]ard with gore! '?5 


Then [let] Aqhat [come to you] 
and let the son of [Danel] deliver you, 
and let him save you from the hand of Virgin Anat!’!?6 


But the Wise One, the p[erceptive] god, replied: 


‘I know you, daughter, that you are pitiless, 
and that!” [among goddesses there is no] contempt like 
yours! !?8 


Depart, daughter! 
Ruthless (is) [your] heart: 


[Sei]ze what is in your mind, 
take what [is in] your heart?! 


124. On the concept of the ‘long arm’ see Wyatt (19982) and refs. See also KTU 
1.3 v 23 and n. 70, KTU 1.16 vi 32 and n. 288. ‘My broad grasp’: Pardee 


(1997c: 348). 


125. The opening lines are tentatively restored on the basis of KTU 1.3 v 20-25. 
126. The suggestion that Aqhat could somehow rush to El's assistance is of 
course preposterous. Anat speaks to El with the insolence she will not tolerate from 


Aghat. 


127. Ug. w. At KTU 1.3 v 28 the text reads k. 
128. El gives the same response as at KTU 1.3 v 27-28. 
129. ‘Mind... heart’: Ug. kbd... irt, lit. ‘liver... breast’. I have altered the organs 
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Let him be trampled who hinders you!" 


118 i 20 [Vir]gin Anat [departed]. 


Then indeed she set [her face] 
[towards A]ghat the hero, 


over a thousand mil[es], 
[ten thousand] leagues, 


and Virgin [Anat] laughed. 

[She lifted up] her voice and cried: 

‘Listen, pr[ay, O he]ro [A ]qhat! 

Come ?!, brother, and I shall [ ]? 


to suit the necessary translation in psychology. But Anat does not think before she 
acts. She feels before she acts, for she is the very personification of human rage. 
Hers sounds a very modem personality. She is determined to do what is in her 
interests, regardless of the consequences (not unlike Aqhat). El merely concedes 
her autonomy. This is not to admit that the theology is moraily bankrupt. It is 
simply a realistic theology, constructed on human experience. Cf. n. 30 to KTU 
1.114.14. 

130. Ultimate divine autonomy! We should remember that theology is a human 
construction: Anat, like any other deity, is the product of a human rationalizing of 
experience. Here she personifies the implacable nature of events, which pursue their 
own causality regardless of human desires. Aqhat has sown the wind. Now he will 
reap the whirlwind. El grants her complete freedom of action. 

131. Ug. at. Dressler (1979: 216) suggests Vatw, ‘come’, rather than the 2 m. sg. 
pron. usually understood. Cf. KTU 1.1 iii 16; 1.6 ii 12. 

132. The colon is frequently restored to read a[htk], to yield ‘you are (my) 
brother, and I am [your sister]' or the like. Thus still Pardee (1997c: 348). This is 
then commonly explained as a formal proposal of marriage, an opening gambit in a 
seduction scene, or a statement of an agreement between two persons. Gaster 
(1961: 351 n. b) remarks of the (restored) text that ‘ “brother” and "sister" were 
common expressions for lovers in the ancient Near East', while de Moor (1965: 
361), followed by Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 194) also takes it in the first sense. 
My reading of a colour slide of the text shows one thing for certain, that the pro- 
posed a some read at the end (thus a[ktk] in KTU?)—that is, an over-written hori- 
zontal wedge—is impossible, for what can be seen on the edge of the break is a 
vertical wedge. See in particular the argument of Dressler (1979), partially 
endorsed by Xella (1984), showing that there is no warrant in the first place for the 
restoration, let alone for the hypotheses built upon it. I have accepted Dressler's 
solution, though with Xella, I think he overstates the force of the argument from 
available space. Xella himself however wishes to retain the sister. Cf. Xella (1982: 
203). This is not to say that there are not sexual overtones in the story. Is |. 29, for 
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118 i 25 [ IJshal satisfy your desire!**! 


[from the house of? | my father have I fled'™, 


L ] 

You should come to the hunt, 

[ ] 

[ O] happy man, 

[ ] 

I shall teach you how to h[unt]! 
118 i 30 [ ] the town of Abilim, 


A [bilim the town of Prince] Yarih, 


instance, perhaps to bc given an erotic innuendo: '[ ] I shall teach you the art of 
ve[nery|!'? We should remember that sexual feelings and activity and physical vio- 
lence have a long joint history. The address ‘brother’, following Dressler’s interpre- 
tation, in any event now becomes conspiratorial: Anat disarms Aqhat by pretending 
that all is well between them, as though they are jolly hunters together. 

133. Text £b' tirk. The variety of translations shows the difficulty these words 
have caused: Virolleaud (1936d: 227): ‘your seven meats’. Driver (1956: 57): ‘with 
the abundance of thy meat’. Gaster (1961: 351): ‘the fulness of thy flesh will I 
enjoy’. Jirku (1962: 125): ‘full of your new wine’. Aistleitner (1964: 74): ‘fill your 
body (?)’. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 436): ‘assuage your passion’ (citing Ar. 
tawrat, ‘ardour’, ta’ir, ‘anger’). Similarly Gordon (1977: 18). Gibson (1978: 111): 
‘your seven kinsfolk’, and similarly Pardee (1997c: 349 and n. 60). Del Olmo 
(1981a: 382): ‘[better for you] than seven of your relations’. De Moor (1987: 242): 
*[you, brin]g your seven groomsmen’. Margalit (1989a: 153): *[I know] the fulness 
of your “passion”’. Xella (1982: 203) leaves untranslated. It is clear that the 
‘brother ... sister’ problem of the preceding colon has guided some approaches. The 
question is whether such a nuance can stand when that hypothesis is discarded. I 
offer my translation with some diffidence. Whether the ‘desire’ to which Anat 
alludes is that of the hunt or of sexual attraction remains imponderable, and it may 
be justified on Ar. or Heb. cognates. The Ug. Sir at KTU 1.6 ii 35-37 is taken to be 
‘flesh’ by some (e.g. del Olmo 198 1a: 228, 626) though I translated it as ‘remains’. 
The present term fir is probably ‘flesh’ (Heb. 3*'er), while Sir is equivalent to Heb. 
5“ar, ‘residue’. See n. 84 ad loc. ‘Fiesh’ may be taken as metaphorical for what is 
done with it (the fulfilment of passion or desire). Margalit (1989a:; 324, 328) 
explains ‘the fullness of (his) passion’ as an erection. Cf. n. 11 at KTU 1.24.9. 

134. The phrase perhaps hints at an intended elopement with Aghat (cf. previous 
note), or may have the more neutral sense that she has gone out hunting. Caquot 
and Sznycer (1974: 436) have ‘my father, I have repelled’ (Heb. nādâ, Akk. nadí). 
Margalit (1989a: 154): ‘I am a naditu [unto you]’ with following '[I am truly a 
bri]de unto you'. But in KTU 1.16 i 29, n. 209, he regards Yasib's youngest sister 
as a naditu-priestess, qualifying this as ‘a nun... '. Or is this a nun with a problem? 
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whose tower [ [5 
[ ] their city... 


Q further illegible lines, followed by about 20 missing lines) 


1.18 ii (entire column missing, about 50-606 lines) 
1.48 iii (entire column missing, about 50-60 lines) 
L18 iv 1 [ ] 

[ ] it was shattered! [ ] 


135. The town of Abilim is proposed by Anat as the rendez-vous where Aqhat 
will await her. She is setting him up, for she will shortly (KTU 1.18 iv 7-8) instruct 
Yatpan to murder him there. Danel will later (at KTU 1.19 iv 1-7) curse the town 
for its unwitting complicity in his son's death. Text dmgdl §[ ]. May the broken 
word conjecturally be restored as 3 [mni], yielding ‘whose tower (reaches to) 
he[aven]'? Only the first stroke of the putative š (tentatively read by CTA, KTU! nd 
?) is present, however, and might alternatively be read as ', as for instance by Mar- 
galit (1989a: 128, 154), who on the basis of principles of alliteration restores the 
sequence as dmgdl * [md(.) wnhrm ly}, translating ‘where a tower s[tands and a 
river is to the ri]ght'. This seems bold to me. Cf. de Moor (1987: 243): ‘the tower 
of which is {a thousand acres on hig]h | (ten thousand square m]iles their town’, 
reading (de Moor and Spronk 1987: 108): mgd! ' [Iv.alp 3d.rbt.k]mn.-' rhm, which at 
least has the merit of being standard formulaic language. It is however the height 
rather the surface area of the tower which would surely be of significance, a land- 
mark which Aqhat would easily find. The tower might belong to a citadel, though if 
it does ‘reach to heaven’ we may detect a theological nuance and suppose it to be a 
temple (of the ‘migdal’ or ‘fortress’ type of construction, associated above all with 
the WS world—Mari, Ebla, Ugarit, Hazor, Megiddo, Shechem, Tell Haror) whose 
tower serves as a landmark. 

136. The figure is uncertain, being estimated on the basis of other surviving 
tablets associated with Ilimilku, and taking into account the size of the script and 
the shape of the tablet. Margalit (1989a: 154) is apparently alone in estimating 
KTU 1.18 i, iv to have been two sequential passages, one column on each side of 
the tablet. This is easily disproved by reference to the double vertical-line column- 
divider on the right-hand side of col. iv. Column iii would have been to its right. 
Note too that the edge of the tablet is on the left-hand side of both columns, which 
confirms the recognized numbering of the columns. For convenience see CTA, II pl. 
XXVIII, rev. (Were the lines on the left, and the column-edge on the right, we 
would have cols. iii and ii respectively.) 

137. This is the end of a quarry in the hunt. In KTU 1.19 i 3 it will be Aqhat's 
bow which falls shattered (Vrbr) to the ground (along with Aghat, another quarry!). 
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[She devoured (it),] elbows, blo[od and forearms,]!** 
[Vir]gin Anat surely finish[ed it off^.]'?? 


1.18 iv 5 Virgin Anat [depar]ted. 


[Then indeed she set her face] 
towards Yatipan'^, the merce[nary] warrior!?!. 


[She lifted up her voice] and cried: 


‘Let Yatipa[n'?, the mercenary warrior] remain, 
[let him remain!?] at the town of Abilim, 
Abilim [the town of Prince Yarih]. 


Until the moon is new 


The present episode anticipates the fate of both the bow and Aqhat. Matériel and 
people are equally vulnerable at the hands of the savage war-goddess. See also next 
note. 

138. The text looks as though it repeats the expression found at KTU 1.5 i 5-6 
and nn. 9, 10, where it is discussed. I interpret the present passage as describing 
Anat's treatment of a deer or other victim—see previous note. Her treatment of 
victims of the hunt and war was no doubt similar. 

139. There is no reason to take it to be a ‘human or mythical monster’ with Mar- 
galit (1989a: 206) which she has presumably brought down in the hunt. Its literary 
significance here is that it shows the bloodthirsty and savage nature of the goddess, 
and is surely the type of her later treatment of Aqhat in KTU 1.19 col. i. 

140. On the PN see Watson (1976c: 373). He proposes Akk. natdpu, ‘to tear 
out', as the etymological basis, which would fit Yatipan's raptorial activity. The 
name might therefore, he suggests, be rendered *Render, Ripper'. 

141. Ug. mhr st. ‘Soldier of the lady’ (Watson 1976c: 373). ‘Drinking soldier’ 
(or even ‘boozy soldier’: soldat buveur!): Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 437). Cf. 
KTU 1.19 iv 53-54. I have tentatively followed the suggestion of Margalit (1989a: 
337-40) who sees in 3t the sociological term ‘Sutean’. However, since this text is 
literary, not sociological, the translation ‘mercenary’ is preferable, especially since 
it has satisfyingly pejorative tones. This soldier is a mere hireling, a brigand, like 
Shakespearian paid assassins. Note de Moor (1987: 244 n. 136). 

142. There is no need to see an apocopated (thus CTA, I 85 n. 12) form of the 
name here, thus yrp.x(..], KT U?. The word-divider is much smaller than others, and 
is probably no more than a flaw on the surface. The first stroke of the n is apparent. 
Cf. n. 150 below. 

143. There is room for about 8-10 signs at the end of 1. 7: Margalit's (1989a: 
129) reading [.mhr.st | ytb] (10 including word-dividers) is reasonable. ‘Remain’ 
(ytb), or ‘return’ (Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 437 n. r). De Moor (1987: 244) con- 
strued this as referring to Aqhat: ‘the hero Aqhat is staying in the city of 
Abiluma...' (no brackets!), restoring (de Moor and Spronk 1987: 109): 
ytb.vtp.a[qht.ézr.b])grt.ablm. This is also reasonable, but both are uncertain. 
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with on [his left] ho[rn] 
118 iv 10 and on his right horn! 
his weakened head!^'!* 


And Yatipan the mercenary] warÍ[rior] replied: 
*Listen, O Virgin Anat: 


t!^6 smite 


(it is) you, on [account of his bow], (who) mus 
him, 
(who on account of) his arrows should not let him live. 


The gracious one, the hero, is serving a meal!*”, 


144. Text b x[------- ] | bqrn ymnh. Thus KTU !. CTA reads the b immediately 
before the break. KTU? reads the x as q: b q[rn &malh] | b qrn ymnh. This is to 
understand a reference to both horns of the new (crescent) moon. See also de Moor 
and Spronk (1987: 109), who restore q[rn.ydh] (‘the h[orn of his (left) hand]’), and 
de Moor (1987: 244, ‘left side...right side’). I see no reason for the restoration. 
Margalit (1989a: 129, 154) restores bn[yr.qsh]...: ‘when [its tip glo]ws | when its 
right-comer shines’. This all seems rather subjective. 

145. Tentative. Or: ‘manlike head’? Cf. discussion in Dietrich and Loretz (1985) 
and Caquot (1990: 75-76). While the lacuna remains a problem, banst[ ] gdqdh 
may refer to a ‘weakness of...his head’, referring to the darkened disc of the 
moon. See also Pardee (1997c: 349 and nn. 66-68). The passage undoubtedly refers 
to some celestial or meteorological condition at the new moon, when the crescent is 
smaller, the horns being sharper, and the night darker. A dark night for a dark deed! 
Dietrich and Loretz draw attention to Enuma Elish 5.14-18, which describes the 
phases of the waxing moon, and refers to its two horns during the first six days of 
the lunation. The *head' undoubtedly refers to the darkened sphere of the moon 
which can be seen as a ghostly presence against the crescent. The final colon might 
alternatively be taken as an instruction as to what to do during the moon's darker 
period: ‘without pity [smash] his skull!’. The term anšt can have the sense of being 
‘human’ (Caquot 1990: 77), ‘weak’, or of ‘enraged, pitiless’ (anš of Baal: KTU 1.2 
i 38 and n. 114; anst of Anat, KTU 1.3 v 27 and n. 71, 1.181 16). 

146. The precise nuance of the vb is variously understood: e.g. Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 439): ‘it is you who will...’; Gibson (1978: 112): ‘you yourself 
should...'; del Olmo (1981a: 384): ‘are you going to... ?'; de Moor (1987: 245): 
*(now) you can... '; Margalit (1989a: 155): ‘you would. ..'. At this stage it appears 
that Yatipan is acting as the goddess's agent provocateur, only later will he become 
her assassin. 

147. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 438) understand Yatipan to instruct Anat to pre- 
pare a meal; Margalit (1989a: 155) has Yatipan prepare a meal, taking the reference 
to the hero (sc. Aqhat) with the preceding words. Others understand it to be Aqhat, 
who is perhaps feasting after a successful hunt. ‘Meal’: Ug. trm. See UT, 506 
819.2745 and note /hm || trm at Il. 19, 29-30 below. ‘Bulls’: del Olmo (1981a: 384). 
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1.18 iv 15 and[ ] I shall remain’? among (his) tents 
and weshallcelebrate[ — ].'?' 


And Virgin Anat replied: 
‘Pay attention, Yatip<an>'™, and [I shall instruct] you. 


I shall place you as a falcon on [my] gaunt[let], 
as a hawk! on my glove!*?.'*3 


148. The term istir appears as a n. representing a commodity, kd istir in KTU 
4.290.3 being perhaps ‘a jar of honey’ (see de Moor 1965: 361; Caquot and 
Sznycer 1974: 438 with n. v): ‘some honey in the tents". But for the present context 
Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 195) have adopted the view of Hoftijzer (1971), 
translating the present passage as ‘have stayed behind (bddri: ‘in the encampment)’ 
(so also de Moor 1987: 245), also citing KTU 2.32.10. where they read [dis ]tir and 
translate ‘what is owed’. (Cf. PRU, II: 43 822 (RS 16.401] with fig.. and Bordreuil 
and Pardee (1989: 122 fig. 28b, photograph].) The uncertain nature of this scant 
material should be noted. The present form may perhaps be related to Všir, ‘to 
remain’, in the Gt form, but the initial / can only be a 1 p. prefix. Thus also del 
Olmo (19812: 384). Cf. Gibson (1978: 112): 3 p. sg. Margalit (1989a: 155,). has 
*ISTIR in a teat’, taking this to be an ‘unidentified foodstuff’. ‘He has stayed on’: 
Pardee (1997c: 349). 

149. Ug. wn'rs [ J. The range of suggestions indicates the difficulty. Driver 
(1956: 57. 141): ‘[they shall] indeed [be tilled]’ (‘rs ‘tilth’, Akk. eresu). Hoftijzer 
(1971: 363): ‘We shall make a short pause’ (Ar. 'rs). Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 
438 and n. x): ‘we shall make some cakes [ ]’; (MHeb. V'rs. ‘knead’). Gibson 
(1978: 112, 155): ‘and he did grow tired’ (N stem, Ar. ‘arisa). Dijkstra and de 
Moor (1975: 195): ‘let us celebrate the wedding’ (Ar. ‘a‘rasa), and similarly del 
Olmo (1981a: 384. 605), DLU, 90: ‘we shall celebrate’ (Ar. 'arasa). I take it that 
the plan is to join Aqhat's hunting feast (not a wedding-feast!), thus putting him at 
ease. It seems that Yatipan is hoping for a free meal as well as a killing. Anat's 
counter-proposal is to take him entirely unawares from above, from where he 
would least expect danger. 

150. Scribal error rather than hypocoristic form, with Margalit (1989a: 210). Cf. 
n. 142 above. 

151. ‘Falcon... hawk’: Ug. nir...diy (cf. Heb. neser, dà' á. NHeb. davyá, Akk. 
nasru, Ar. nasr, nisr). The terms represent ‘raptor’ and ‘bird of prey’ rather than 
eagles or vultures. See n. 140 at KTU 1.2 iv 15. The lexica indicate the notorious 
uncertainty of interpreting Semitic bird-names. The Heb. nešer is also undoubtedly 
a falcon, so that with the bull, the lion and the man of Ezekiel's chariot (all com- 
posite in form: cf. Ezek. 1.4-25 and 10.8-17; later they are differentiated as the 
bearers of Christ on the clipeus and still later the evangelical symbols surrounding 
the mandorla) they constitute four emblems of the king, all derived from Eg. icono- 
graphic tradition. In Ezek. 17.7 Pharaoh is neser gddol: ‘great falcon’ (sc. Horus), 
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[As] Aghat [sits down] to eat, 
and the son of Danel to feed, 


118 iv 20 [above him] (some) falcons will hover, 
[a flock of haw]ks will be watching. 


Among the falcons I shall hover: 
above Aqhat I shall place you. 


Hit him twice on the skull, 
three times above the ear. 


Pour out (his) blood like a murderer'*+, 
like a slaughterer (you must bring him) to his knees. 


1.8 iv 25  Lethis life-breath go out like the wind, 
like spittle!“ his vitality, 
as (his) dying breath ^ from his nostrils, 


while in v. 3 a similar bird appears to be Nebuchadnezzar. See also n. 236 to KTU 
1.19 iii 2. 

152. ‘Gauntlet... glove’: Ug. hbs...t'rt. See Watson (1977b: 72), followed by 
del Olmo (1981a: 545) who cites EA Akk. ha-ab-Si, ‘arm’. See also Dietrich and 
Loretz (1972: 30). ‘Wristlet...glove’: Gibson (1978: 112, 146, 159), based on 
contextual grounds. Driver (1956: 57, 139 and n. 9): ‘sash...scabbard’, citing Eg. 
hbš, ‘wrapper, garment’, Akk. absu, ‘thong’, and Heb. ra‘ar, ‘sheath’. Margalit 
(1989a: 155, 335-36, 340-41): ‘girdle... pouch’. He acknowledges that there is an 
allusion to falconry here, but appears to envisage Anat dropping Yatipan rather as a 
bomber sheds its load! How one is supposed to put an eagle in one’s girdle it is 
hard to imagine. Pardee similarly with ‘belt... bag’ (1997c: 349). 

153. Pace Reiter (1990), this is prima facie evidence for falconry in the second 
millennium BCE. : 

154. ‘Like a (certain) bird’, with the following colon reading ‘like a falcon(?) [lit. 
attacker or leaper] over his knees’: Watson (1991: 360); ‘like one emptying a 
bucket’: Pardee (1997c: 350 and n. 74). While philologically possible, these seem 
to me to fall down on prosodic grounds. 

155. Ug. itl. 'Spittle' (cf. Hitt. išalli): de Moor (1965: 363-64), Dijkstra and de 
Moor (1975: 196) and Watson (1987), DLU, 60-61. As a body fluid this will, like 
blood, mucus, milk and semen, contain elements of the vitality of the individual. 
For it to be merely wasted is a loss to Aqhat. See Margalit (1989a: 156, 342-43) for 
the view that jf is a plant (Ar. 'atl, Akk. išlu): ‘his vitality, like the /7L-flower'. 
WUS, 41 $473 tentatively suggests ‘swarm of bees’ (Ar. tawl)! 

156. Ug. grr. Lit. ‘smoke’ (WUS, 275 §2404). See n. 31 at KTU 1.17 i 27 on its 
metaphorical usage. The present instance is undoubtedly intended to echo the usage 
in the list of filial duties. The son's task is to ease the passage of his father’s grr into 
the ground at the due end of his life. Here his own grr is being hastened thither 
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157 158.159 


and also’”’ his pulse 
I shall not let him live!’ 


She took Yatipan the mercenary warrior; 
she placed him as a falcon on her gauntlet, 
as a hawk on her glove. 


As Aghat sat down to ea[t], 
1.18 iv 30 the son of Danel to feed, 


above him (some) falcon[s] hovered, 
a flock of hawks[s] was watching. 


[Among] the falcons Anat hovered!9: 
above [Aqhat] she placed him. 


He hit him twice on [the skull], 
three times above the ear. 


1.8 iv 35 He po[ured out] his blood [like] a murderer, 
like a slaughter[er (he brought him) to his knees]. 


[His] life-breath went out like the wind, 
[like spittle] his vitality, 
as (his) dying breath from [his nostrils]. 


prematurely by Anat. Aqhat will be mourned not by a son, but by his own father. 
The irony is inescapable. 

157. Ug. u ap. The u I take to be the initial copula, as in Heb. 4, rather than ‘or’. 
If this is so, its use before a glottal is noteworthy. 

158. Ug. mprh. See Margalit (19892: 156, 212 and n. 54) and now Wright 
(1994). Margalit proposes Vprr, and compares Heb. Npr(p)r, Ar. farfara. He trans- 
lates ‘his convulsions’. Following Wright's discussion of the Eg. cognate npsp3 
(Eg. ; often has the value of r) as used in the Smith medical papyrus, I have opted 
for *pulse', which indicates the presence of life, like the spittle (wet), the vitality 
and the (dying) breath, rather than the act of dying. This seems preferable to 
Pardee's suggestion (1997c: 350 and n. 75): ‘Thus I'll not let the soldier live on!’. 
He appears to accept the reading mhrh here and at |. 38. 

159. The whole passage II. 23-26 (|| 34-37) is an important one for understanding 
Ugaritic anthropological thought. 

160. Anat appears in the form of a bird (a kite?) in KTU 1.108.8 
(w'nt.di.dit.rhpt). See also stela RS 2.[038] (Yon 1991: 329 §9c). On the stela she is 
clearly anthropomorphic, like winged forms of Isis or Hathor, and there is no rea- 
son to insist that she is avian, rather than a winged woman, in the present instance. 
If this is the way it should be understood, we should perhaps assume that Anat was 
invisible to Aqhat below as she flew above. 
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Anat [watched'] as his pulse!9! stopped, 
[she looked on’ as] Aqhat [died], 
and she wept!®? for the ch[ild of Danel]: 


1.18 iv 40  'Iunderstand!? 
that it was on account of your b[ow that I smote you], 
[and because of] your arrows that I did not let you 
Ifive]!” 


And the birds!“ disappeared [ p 


119 i 1  ([Conceming] Aqhat)!éé 


161. Text mhrh. Correct to mp'rh according to 1. 26. ‘His convulsions’: Margalit 
(19892: 156). See n. 158. Note that Pardee (n. 158 above) appears to read mhrh in 
both instances. This is a reasonable alternative, and one of the lines requires to be 
harmonized with the other. 

162. As soon as the deed is accomplished, remorse sets in! The sequel will show 
an uncontrolled mixture of savagery, tenderness and grief: the classic components 
of guilt! Caquot (1985: 94) speaks charmingly of Anat's ‘versatility’. This is a 
sounder assessment than Handy's (1994: 123-25) view of bureaucratic malfunction- 
ing. See Wyatt (1996b: 329). 

163. Ug. abn ank. Caquot (1985: 94, 110 n. 4) cautions against interpreting this 
as promise of restitution (Nbny): thus, e.g., Gordon (1949: 93), Driver (1956: 59), 
Gaster (1961: 355), Jirku (1962: 128), Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 440 and n. g): ‘/ 
shall recreate', del Olmo (1981a: 386) and Pardee (1997c: 350): 'I would have 
made’. Gibson (1978: 113): ‘[(Life for you)] I would have created’, followed by 
Aitken (1990: 56-57): ([hym] abn ank). So also Xella (1982: 205). 

164. Text ‘pmm[ ] rather than ‘pt.m[ ] of KTU?. 

165. Provisional. See Caquot (1985: 94-95) for discussion of the colon. His esti- 
mate that this is ‘a bundle of uncertainties’ is sound. Of his further view that a fur- 
ther tablet may have intervened between this tablet and KTU 1.19 I am not so sure. 
Aghat is freshly dead in KTU 1.19 i, and to presume further intervening adventures 
of Anat within the crisis of the narrative is implausible. 

166. The first few lines of KTU 1.19 i are in extremely poor condition, the dif- 
ficulties this entails being compounded by the number of unparalleled words, mak- 
ing a coherent sense based on known lexemes a hazardous enterprise. Del Olmo 
(1984: 125) warns against facile reconstruction, while Renfroe (1992: 119-20) 
writes of *the questionable usefulness of modern Ugaritic composition' in compar- 
ing the translations by de Moor (1987: 247) and Margalit (1989a: 157; cf. 1995: 
228). I offer an attempt at the passage with the diffidence such a caution demands. 
Particularly useful for this difficult section, in addition to del Olmo's, are the stud- 
ies of Caquot (1985) and Cooper (1988). Note also Pardee's remarks (1997c: 350 
n. 81). 
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[The bow of Aqhat] came down'® into the midst of the 
waters; 
[the arrows of the hero] fell into the depths!6*,!6? 


Shattered was the bow!” [of Aqhat the hero'], 


167. The first seven lines are exceptionally indistinct. with a square area of text 
missing from the middle. The surrounding signs are generally indistinct. Virolleaud 
(1936d: 125), reads | ]&(?)5.[. ], while the transcription (pl. I), reads one horizon- 
tal stroke (the lower of two?) followed by k, another k or r and perhaps b followed 
by a word-divider. None of these should be written in italics, since their status is 
uncertain. CTA reads [t]krb., and KTU! ?^d ? rkrb. De Moor and Spronk (1987: 
111): tkrb., and Margalit (1989a: 131): tkrb.. (In each case I indicate the word- 
divider here.) In view of the uncertainty of the reading and the expectation of a 
word parallel to tq/ in L. 3, I am inclined to accept tentatively the trd (in Rom.) pro- 
posed by Driver (1956: 58) and followed by Gibson (1978: 113). A colour slide 
does not give a certain reading. but the *b is written across a superficial crack, 
which in my view bisects the third (central) vertical stroke of a *d. This means that 
at least the sequence *rd is preferable to *rb. Del Olmo (1984: 130 n. 293) suggests 
that the Vkrb does not occur in Ug., and is followed by Cooper (1988: 20). Cf. 
Caquot (1985: 96). 

168. Ug. Ib. Lit. ‘heart’. Referring to the parallel ‘waters’: del Olmo (1981a: 
386). Cf. léb-vàm in Exod. 15.8. In that context the term may almost have its 
anatomical force. 

169. Given the lacunae. the restoration of this bicolon remains provisional. But 
this approach, also taken by Gibson (1978: 113) and del Olmo (1981a: 386), is 
consistent with the following bicolon which apparently describes the destruction of 
the bow. The two bicola make further sense as the first object of Anat's attention. 
She turns to Aqhat only when her first concern is shown to be a false hope. The 
restorations of de Moor (1987: 247) and Margalit (1989a: 156) are implausible, and 
in Renfroe’s view (1992: 119-20) incautious. Striking the right balance with such 
intractable materials is extremely difficult. But simple minimalism is not likely to 
further our understanding. There is room for possibilities to be raised in the absence 
of certainties. 

170. Caquot (1985: 96) prefers to think that Anat broke the bow (active vb) out 
of spite at being unable to string it. On the present interpretation, the goddess is 
thwarted by the bow falling to the ground. This perhaps better explains the sav- 
agery of her immediate attack on Aqhat’s corpse. She blames him for it! This is 
after all the logic of the warmonger, of whom she is patron goddess: he attacks his 
enemy because his enemy would not cede to his demands, and then blames him for 
provocation. The goddess's behaviour is almost the paradigm. 
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1.19 i 5 shattered was ‘Precious’,'’! [the bow of the son of 
Danel]. 


Virgin Anat [came back], 
[the Beloved of the Powerful One!”*] returned! ^. 


174 175 


She picked up'“ the quiver 
[ ]'”° in his hands, 


171. Text: ytbr tmn: ‘shattered his eight [arrows]': de Olmo (1981: 387). I tenta- 
tively take frin to be the name of the bow (see n. 70 at KTU 1.17 v 2). Note that the 
bow (f.) is subj. of ttbr. while its name (m.) is subj. of ytbr. Watson (1996a: 80-81) 
proposes ‘gift’ on the basis of Akk. 3ummannu, ‘gift, present’. I find this attractive. 
It would also conform to the gender matter just noted. For another view see Pardee 
(1997c: 350 n. 80). 

172. There is just room for the seven signs of ybmt limm, (and [n], n. 173) des- 
pite the allowance in KTU? of only six signs overall. Cf. del Olmo (1981a: 387; 
1984: 128 and n. 288). It remains conjectural, however. Virolleaud offers no guide, 
CTA six spaces. Margalit (1989a: 157) construes differently. 

173. ‘(Came back]...returned'. Text [ ]...zżtb. Del Olmo (1984: 128: cf. 1981: 
387) restoring wt'n in the lacuna, reads ‘Virgin Anat [replied]... repeated’, and 
takes the immediate sequel to be a speech by the goddess. I understand her to retum 
at this juncture to the scene of the crime (like a dog to its vomit!), where she now 
picks over the fragments of bow and Aghat, and becomes maudlin. 

174. Text [ }Sa. The fin. vb with Anat as subj. would be t¥u. I take this to be the 
narrative use of the inf. abs., [nJ*a (Heb. nasa): UT, 80 $9.29. 

175. Ug. tlm. For this sense see del Olmo (1984: 128 n. 289), followed by 
Cooper (1988: 21), citing Heb. t*/í, Akk. tillu and Aram. tly. ‘She struck’ (Nhim): 
Virolleaud (1936d: 135) and Caquot (1985: 98-99). ‘Hills’ (with some hesitation): 
Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 441). Cf. WUS, 325-26 $2760. ‘Mountain’: Margalit 
(1989a: 157). Caquot (1985: 98-99) also notes Heb. telem, ‘furrow’. The translation 
remains provisional, depending on the force one gives to Caquot's observation 
(1985: 99) that Ilimilku has left a considerable gap at the end of I. 6, thus separating 
[r]fa and its putative subj. tlm. But it would be hazardous to read too systematic a 
reason for this space on the tablet. Was the subj. of the vb intended (e.g. btlt ‘nt) but 
not written on account of a minor distraction? We could speculate for ever. 
Caquot’s translation is attractive: ‘Her hand struck like. . . her fingers (struck) like a 
singer (strikes) the lyre’. I might be tempted to follow Caquot here, but it would 
leave the [ ]$a without a context. Besides, his translation gives no clue as to what 
Anat is actually doing. The suggestion of Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 197): ‘Raise, 
furrow, the cry: "How bitter!” (for $a tlm kmr) looks rather desperate. 

176. Text kmr[ ]: KTU?. Virolleaud (1936d: 125) read km[r(?)..], CTA km[---?]. 
The k is also uncertain in my view. Margalit’s (19892: 131) restoration is intrigu- 
ing: km (.) 7(u]m... This would by no means fill the lacuna, and—to follow the 
conjecture—we might on this basis read rather *rimr, ‘bull-shaped instrument’ 
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as a singer a lyre in his finge«rs».! 


Like a chisel was her mouth!"*: 
her teeth seized (him)!”? 
and she devoured!* his [en]trails?.!5! 


providing the parallel term to knr, though reversed from the usual order (as in KTU 
1.101.16-17, which fixes the order for 1.3 iii 4, 1.7.22). 

177. Anat delicately, fastidiously, lovingly picks up the pieces of bow and 
quiver... ‘His hands... fingers”: applying the suffix to the singer of the simile. 
Alternatively, applying the simile more directly to Anat, *her hands... fingers'. On 
this broad approach see Cooper (1988: 22). 

178. Ug. khrs abn ph, construing the first two words together ('like an instrument 
of stone'—sc. a stone-working tool), following Caquot (1985: 100-101) rather than 
the second two ‘stones of her mouth’, sc. teeth, as Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 441), 
Gibson (1978: 113) and de Moor (1987: 248). Cf. Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 
197): *his mouth-stones are decaying | his teeth are affected' (tihd Xnrh following) 
seems to have no serious contextual sense, except as a portent of the future rotting 
of the vegetation. To hrs cf. rather Heb. harís, ‘sharp instrument’, and see the ver- 
bal form below, I. 10 and n. 182. Thus Dietrich and Loretz (1978b: 196), apparently 
endorsed by Caquot (1985: 100). The delicacy of her handling of the shattered bow 
contrasts with Anat's treatment of the shattered Aqhat! 

179. Ug. tihd: lit. ‘seized’. No obj. is given, and technically the vb governs the 
*entrails' of the following colon, the obj. of both vbs. I have rephrased in transla- 
tion for euphony. Or: ‘her teeth seized his entrails and she devoured them’. Mar- 
galit's (1989a: 157) understanding that 'she grasped his teeth' (a necrophiliac 
dentist?) as part of a mortuary rite (see his further translation) is quite uncon- 
vincing. 

180. Text wakl accepted from Virolleaud (1936d: 125) through to KT U?. Narra- 
tive inf. abs., or possibly, regrouping the w as kt: kt ‘aki: ‘she indeed devoured’. We 
would however expect *tikl. Margalit (1989a: 131, 157, 218 and n. 21) proposes a 
more radical regrouping: p't'n'k/: ‘and she extracted (his teeth)’. This might be the 
more compelling if the analogy of the Jericho skulls were to be taken seriously. See 
preceding note. 

181. Anat's mood changes abruptly as she seeks someone to blame for this 
catastrophe. Cf. n. 170 above. Why, it must have been Aghat’s fault! But she will 
make short work of him, punishing him even when dead, by devouring him, and 
thus preventing his burial. A sexual frisson is also surely present here. ‘Entrails’: 
tentatively reading m'mm (Heb. me'ím [pl. of me'á], ‘intestines, bowels’) rather than 
š (?)mm of Virolleaud (1936d: 125), where only the final stroke of the putative X is 
given on the transcription, pl. I. CTA, followed by KTU! *^2, reads bqmm, inter- 
preting this final stroke as the wedge-stroke at the end of the q. A large vertical 
crack, bisecting the upper half of KTU 1.19 at this point, has obliterated the begin- 
ning of the sign, and Gaster's (1950: 452) proposal, b[m]'mm, followed by Driver 
(1956: 58: b'mm) and del Olmo (1976: 240-41 n. 40; 1981: 387, 618) and adopted 
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1.19 i 10  Shecleft him!?? like the heart of a terebinth'*, 
and cut the cadaver in two!*4, 
She divided his cadaver, 
She dismembered!55 Aghat.'* 


here, is no less likely (pace Herdner, CTA i 87 n. 3), and has to be judged in any 
event on context rather than epigraphy, since the latter allows all three options. 
Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 441): *she devours the adversaries', on reading bqmm, 
but why pl.? 

182. Ug. tSthrs. The word-divider of KTU! 2nd? (rst. hrs) is unwarranted. Virol- 
leaud (1936d: 125) and CTA invite this error by leaving a ‘hermeneutical’ gap. I 
take this to be 3 f. sg. St of V Ars (Heb. hāraş occurs only in qal and niph.). Cf. 
Caquot (1985: 100). On the divided form it might alternatively be construed as ‘she 
set (i.e. applied) a chisel’. Cf. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 442): ‘she chops in 
pieces... ". Del Olmo (1981a: 387) divides the words between two cola. 

183. Ug. klb ilnm. Again, there is no word-divider (as given by KTU ! ?d 2), 
though Virolleaud (1936d: 125) and CTA leave a space as before. Many have 
understood there to be an allusion to an Ugaritic prototype of Cerberus here (thus, 
e.g., Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 442; del Olmo 1976: 240; 1981: 387; Caquot 1985: 
100) and Margalit (1989a: 350). But at KTU 1.3 iii 45 (and n. 52) the dog is 
female, and the pl. of iln is ilnym in all its other occurrences, at KTU 1.3 iv 35; 1.6 
vi 46; 1.20 i 2; 1.21 ii 4. Margalit’s (1996: 157) ‘in accordance with the wishes of 
the chthonics’ (similarly Pardee 1997c: 351) is unconvincing, and partly for this 
reason. Cooper (1988: 20) has ‘a stag's (alt: a ram's) innards’. I believe that Dijk- 
stra and de Moor (1975: 197) are right to take iInm to refer to trees. Cf. Heb. 'allón, 
‘oak’, 'elón, ‘terebinth’. 

184. Ug. wtn gprm. The range of interpretations indicates the difficulty. Many 
leave untranslated. ‘And declares [sic] “Who has subdued him...?”’: Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 442; Akk. guppuru, ‘dominate’). ‘And two heroes recite’: Dijkstra 
and de Moor (1975: 197, 199; Akk. gabru, gapru, ‘strong, superior’, Heb. geber, 
gibbor, ‘young man, hero’). ‘And twice she attacked’: del Olmo (198 1a: 387, 534, 
1984: 129; Akk. gapdru, ‘attack’). DLU, 149 cites Akk. guppuru (AHw, 281) and 
gubburu (CAD). ‘And the instructions of the Nethergods': Margalit (1989a: 157, 
348 and n. 15; ‘those of the pits’, Ar. jafr, jufrat, ‘cavity’). Cf. WUS, 68 $689. ‘And 
she cuts his carcass in two’: Cooper (1988: 20). He cites Ar. jufrat, ‘chest cavity, 
middle of (a horse's) body’, jafir, ‘carcass’. tn parallel mn: ‘cut in two... divide’. 

185. Ug. sr. Cooper (1988: 20, 22) proposes ‘she splits Aqhat down the middle’ 
(Ar. sarra, ‘cut the umbilical cord... "). This is attractive, in that it completes a 
tetracolon, a particularly graphic way of representing the tota! carving up of the 
hero, a semantic rectangle in miniature! I have chosen to adopt Cooper's alternative 
suggestion, which I think is even better: he cites Ar. farra, ‘to expose meat (for 
drying in the sun)’. This still completes a fourfold process (carving three times fol- 
lowed by this action), and I have taken it as metaphorical for more general expo- 
sure, but with overtones of dismemberment from its juxtaposition to the previous 
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‘He was put down" like a mighty serpent", 
like a huge viper'*? in a sheepfold, 


actions. Not only is Aqhat now unable to perform the burial rites on his father, but 
no one will be able to perform them on him. This fulsome revenge is a severe case 
of overkill! It will also allow the mother of the falcons to eat his scraps. Some other 
interpretations: ‘Prince Aqhat': Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 442) followed by 
Caquot (1985: 102). ‘His heroes (gprh) sing about Aqhat': Dijkstra and de Moor 
(1975: 197). Syntactical break: ‘the prince. Aqhat was felled...’: del Olmo (1981a: 
387). ‘Aqhat beheld’: Margalit (19892: 157, 353; Heb. Všwr ‘see’ || ‘n in 1. 12). 

186. The translation of these lines is provisional, and offered with due diffidence. 
It seems that the sequence is the antitype to Anat’s apparent devouring of her vic- 
tim in the hunt in the opening lines of KTU 1.18 col. iv. See n. 138 ad loc. 

187. Text y'n. This can hardly mean ‘he said’, for Aqhat is dead, and Yatipan 
appears to be absent from the present scene. Error for t‘n, with Anat as subject? 
‘They call out’ (sc. their two putative heroes): Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 197) 
followed by de Moor (1987: 248). Del Olmo (1984: 127) notes that the beginning 
of a speech formula would be wy'n PN (in Anat’s case wr'n 'nr). Cf. tphn where we 
might expect yphn at KTU 1.19 ii 27. Following Gibson (1978: 114: ‘humbled’) he 
therefore proposes seeing here V'ny III, ‘be bowed down, afflicted’ (BDB, 776). So 
also Cooper (1988: 20, ‘abased’). I have followed this suggestion, but not del 
Olmo's syntax, since with Cooper I take aghr with the previous colon. Since Aqhat 
is not merely humiliated, but murdered, ‘put down’ seems /e mot juste, since it has 
both nuances. Margalit (1989a: 157) has Aqhat the subject, now in the underworld: 
‘From his grave-pit. Aqhat beheld .. . °. 

188. Ug. kmr kmrm. 1 have taken the second k to be dittographic. Alternatively 
the entire second word is dittographic. The form *kmr mrm would have the superla- 
tive sense (as in Heb. qodes haqq’dasim, Sir hassfrím). See also ‘dmt ‘dmt at KTU 
1.161.17. Wilfred Watson has suggested to me that the text as it stands, retaining 
the k, means ‘like a snake, yes, like a snake’, the -m being a conventional element 
when a word is repeated. For the sense of ‘serpent’ for mr see del Olmo (1984: 127 
and n. 285: parallel ap‘ in following colon), followed by Cooper (1988: 20, 22), 
though his ‘like a... snake, like two snakes’ is unconvincing. Dijkstra and de Moor 
(1975: 197) followed by de Moor (1987: 248): ‘how bitter, how bitter!'. Margalit 
(1989a: 157): ‘he perceived the heart of darkness’. Pardee (1997c: 351): ‘like a 
veritable fugitive'. These also lack conviction. Discussion in Caquot (1985: 103). 

189. Ug. Kap'.il. Most take ap‘ to mean ‘serpent’, ‘viper’ or the like; e.g. Dijkstra 
and de Moor (1975: 197) followed by de Moor (1987: 248); del Olmo (1981a: 387, 
517; 1984: 127); Caquot (1985: 104); Cooper (1988: 20) and Margalit (1989a: 157, 
353): cf. Heb. ‘ep ‘ê, Ar. 'af'a. The il is the superlative usage. Pardee (1997c: 351): 
*vicious viper'. Driver (1956: 59, 136 n. 4, 162 n. 24), followed by Gibson (1978: 
114): ‘Surely I gave a cry (like) a ram’ (k emphatic, Vp‘, ‘bleat’ and i/, ‘ram’). This 
lacks any prosodic plausibility. 
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(like'??) a dog deserving a stick'?' I smote him. 


1.19 i 15 Now because of his bow I smote him; 
on account of his arrows I certainly did not let him 
live!??, 


yet his bow has not been given to me; 
and because of [his] death [the is] atrophied!??, 


190. The k is perhaps haplographic. Cf. del Olmo (1984: 128 n. 287), Cooper 
(1988: 20). 

191. Ug. lath. For this sense see de Moor (1987: 248 and n. 165). Less probably, 
‘because of his sin’: Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 197) followed by de Moor (1987: 
248 n. 165 as a second suggestion), emending text to /ht<i>h. ‘For its stick’: Driver 
(1956: 59), Gibson (1978: 114), Cooper (1988: 20). ‘At his sceptre(-side)’: Mar- 
galit (1989a: 157). I have no idea what this means. The sequence bgdrt klb Ihth is 
read as ‘in the dog's prison. look at him then’ by Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 442 
and n. r; Akk. hátu, hiátu, ‘observe’). Caquot (1985: 105) modifies this to ‘his 
sceptre has kept him in a prison'. Aqhat really is in the dog-house on these interpre- 
tations! 

192. Ug. lahw. Driver (1956: 59): *but verily I will surely revive him'. This 
seems to fly in the face of the sense of the context. 

193. Text wbmt xxhmsxx (colour slide). The h may be a r. Virolleaud (1936d: 
125), followed by CTA: w bmt | ]h(?) mss(?) [ ]t (2). KTU': b*mt*(?)xh*mssr* 
(?)x(?). Apparently with increasing confidence in a continuous reading: KTU?: w 
bmth.ims str. No clear sense can be made. Margalit (1989a: 131, 157, 219, 353- 
54), restoring wbmt[h.y ]hms()sr(], has 'and behind there loom[ed] a to[wer]'. He 
has understood II. 11-17 to be a description of the underworld into which Aqhat has 
fallen. Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 197) followed by de Moor (1987: 248 and n. 
166) have ‘and because of his death the sprouts tum sour’ (‘and through [his] death 
the young ear of com is parched’), understanding the seasonal interpretation to 
apply to the episode. See also de Moor (1988b: 66-67): here de Moor argues that a 
sirocco in late spring is causing the drought. It seems to me that such a rationalizing 
hermeneutical programme actually does a serious disservice to the real literary and 
theological nature of the narrative. If, for the sake of argument, we accept the 
translation, which 1 am happy to do provisionally, it is adequately explained by the 
fact that a murder causes cosmic mayhem in the environs (à /a Deut. 21.1-9, a text 
prescribing an apotropaic rite to prevent precisely this danger). The vb [y] Amis is 
better explained. following de Moor (1988b: 67) by reference to Ar. hms, ‘to be 
roasted, dried up’ (l| v[b/]. ‘to be shrivelled’: see next note). We may even draw 
conclusions about the time of year of the narrative events from the vocabulary, but 
that is a far cry from endorsing the view that the story is telling us something about 
agricultural cycles and their rituals. There is no point in having a drought in winter: 
its effects are not so graphically obvious. 
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the first-fruits of summer shr[ivelled]'?*, 
the ears of corn in their husks.’ 


1.119 i 20 Then Danel the man of healing, 
at once the hero, the devotee of Hrnm, arose 


[and sat by the entrance to the g]ate, 
[ben]eath [the trees!” which were by the threshing- 
floor]. 


He tried [the case of the widow], 
119 i 25 [he] judged [the cause of the orphan]. 


[ ] 
[ ] 
[ jus 


[On I]Jifting up her eyes she saw? 

119 i 30 [thatthe fleece'?5] on the threshing-floor was dry, 
that the [ ] was wilted, 
that the fruit of the orchard was shrivelled. 


Over her father's house some falcons hovered, 
a flock of hawks was watching. 


Pughat wept in her heart, 
1.9 i 35 shecried in her liver!??. 


194. Reading uncertain. Virolleaud (1936d: 125): y[b/(?).]. CTA y[ J, but (n. 6) 
tending to accept Virolleaud's proposal. KTU! yh*, KTU? yh. Margalit (1989a: 
132) accepts this reading. A colour slide shows a left-hand vertical wedge follow- 
ing the y, which seems to preclude a /. But its reading as a [b] remains hypotheti- 
cal. Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 200) postulate yb[/ ] from Nnbi, Heb. nábal (sic, 
perhaps nabél), ‘sink, languish, wither’ (BDB, 615), Akk. abalu). 

195. Text [r]ht [adrm], restored from parallel at KTU 1.17 v 6-7. 

196. LI. 26-27 and most of 28 are missing, but unlike ll. 22-25, which can be 
restored with reasonable confidence, these cannot be. For different reconstructions 
see, e.g., KTU? and Margalit (1989a: 132). CTA leaves blank. 

197. Text tphn. I take it that Pughat is the subj.: she would have been mentioned 
in lI. 25-28 (see KTU? reconstruction), and this is supported by reference to abh, sc. 
‘her (Pughat's) father’ rather than ‘his (Aqhat's) father’ in 1. 32. Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 443, n. z) explain as 3 pl. with ‘nh, ‘his eyes’ (not clear from the 
French ses yeux) as subj. But ‘eyes’ are du., not pl. Cf. n. 218. 

198. Following Margalit (1989a: 158). See n. 208 below. 

199. Margalit (1989a: 11) draws attention to the inner nature of Pughat's weep- 
ing: ‘she is stifling sobs!'. Cf. Pardee (1997c: 351). This is Pughat's instinctive 
emotional reaction to what she sees. Nothing shows outwardly. The poet is attempt- 
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She tore the garment"? of Danel the man of healing, 
the cloak of the hero, the devotee of Hrnm. 
Then 

1.19 i 40  Danelthe man of healing cursed 
which rain on the dreadful heat???, 


201 the clouds, 


ing to analyze her reaction. Cf. the similarly internal nature of various laughter 
episodes, at KTU 1.3 ii 25-26 (Anat), and 1.12 i 12-13 (El). Contrast El’s public 
laughter at KTU 1.4 iv 28-30, and Anat's at 1.4 v 25. Cf. n. 211 below. 

200. Pughat, who has spiritual gifts (see at KTU 1.19 ii 1-3, unless these be 
merely agricultural skills), immediately discerns that some dreadful event has 
occurred, and anticipates the mourning she will have to observe by this ritual and 
symbolic gesture. Reading the text as we have it, there is no evidence that either 
she or Danel knows that Aqhat is dead. Just the sight of the birds is enough to 
awaken her worst fears. It is possible, however, that Anat's words in the beginning 
of the column are not merely a soliloquy, but a confession, perhaps addressed to 
Pughat, who would then indicate to Danel through a wordless gesture that she had 
bad news for him. Against this, however, is the inner nature of her emotions 
(previous note), which tell against her having more than a premonition. The vb here 
is tmz‘, which Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 201) take as a rare 3 m. sg. form and 
translate as ‘was rent’. But the subj. being the f. n. kst, it is hard to appreciate their 
point. Cf. n. 218 below. Dijkstra and de Moor further reject a 3 f. sg. interpretation, 
with Pughat as subj., on the ground that mourners rent their own garments. (Del 
Olmo 1981a: 388 also treats it as passive.) However, Danel is not yet in mourning, 
and this translation requires an impersonal sense, in which the garment for no obvi- 
ous reason tore spontaneously. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 444 and n. d) translate 
the vb as a 3 m. sg. form, explained as an internal deponent on the model of Ar. 
maza'a, ‘tear’. Margalit (1989a: 158) translates it as ‘fluttered’, in which case no 
question of tearing arises. 

201. Ug. ysly. WUS, 266 82317, ‘pray’. On the nuances Watson (1976c: 377), del 
Olmo (1984: 132-35), Margalit (1989a: 368-70) and Pardee (1997c: 351 n. 95). De 
Moor (1987: 250): *adjured', with all Danel's speech as a series of questions. Mar- 
galit (1989a: 158): ‘did entreat the clouds anxiously’, with an ambiguous treatment 
of the sequel, half question, half curse. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 444) produce a 
text with inner contradictions, as shown by Watson. 

202. A difficult sequence: b hm.un.yr. As translated above it is a clause qualify- 
ing the previous one; alternatively, it is a parallel colon: *he cast a spell on the 
dreadful heat’. I have taken yr as narrative inf. abs. Above, it has its common sense 
of 'rain' (parallel tmtr in following colon) with the clouds as subj.; in the alterna- 
tive suggestion it would have its more radical sense of *throw, cast', with Danel as 
subj. Margalit (1989a: 371-73) has some apposite discussion on yr. Cf. de Moor 
(1987: 250). On the expression hm un see del Olmo (1984: 134-35), and for un, 
Margalit (1989a: 370-71; ‘affliction, sorrow’). Pardee (1997c: 351): ‘the heat of the 
season’. 
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the clouds which rain on the summer-fruit, 
the dew which settles on the grapes: 


*For seven years Baal shall fail, 
for eight, the Charioteer of the clouds! 


No dew, 
no rain, 
119 i 45 no welling up of the deeps,"? 
no goodness?"* of Baal's voice?! 


For she has torn" the garment of Dane! the man of 
healing, 
the cloak of the hero, the devotee of H[rnm]! ^ 


203. This interesting formula has thrown light on the strange form of David's 
curse on Mt Gilboa in 2 Sam. 1.21. See Ginsberg (1938). A comparison of the texts 
suggests a correction to the Heb.: 


Ugaritic Heb. MT Heb. Corrected Translation 

bl il 'al tal 'al tal Neither dew 

bl rbb wal matar ‘alékem wal matar ‘alékent nor rain (upon you Heb.) 

bl šr thntm —-— üs dé ifrümót üs*ré ifhómót nor rising up of the two 
deeps (Ug.). 


The final line of the Heb. (MT 'nor fields of offerings") would on the corrected 
reading mean ‘nor rising up of the deeps'. While MT makes a kind of sense (the 
‘Fields of Offering’ are the Egyptian subterranean ‘paradise’ represented in BD 110 
and its accompanying vignettes), the corrected text, like the Ug. form, represents a 
threefold curse against life-giving water from any of the three natural sources: dew, 
rain or springs. Pardee's (1997c: 351) translation as a narrative past tense weakens 
the force of the curse formula. 

204. Ug. rbn. Or ‘rain’? Thus Watson (1976c: 377 and n. 52), following Dahood 
(1973). 

205. Sc. the thunder, which announces the return of the rains. Cf. the (sevenfold) 
voice of Yahweh in Ps. 29, which echoes Baal's seven lightnings || eight thunders 
in KTU 1.101.3-4. 

206. This could be passive, but is best construed as 3 f. sg. act., with Pughat as 
the subject. Pardee (1997c: 352) makes this the narrative continuation: ‘When she 
had tom the garment .. . ". 

207. I understand the whole of Danel's speech to be in the form of a curse, in 
reaction to Pughat's tearing of his garment. If this sounds an extravagant response, 
we should recognize the powerful symbolism of her gesture, calling forth a power- 
ful response. It may be compared to the regular submission of a lock of hair and a 
piece of the hem of a garment of a ‘respondent’ (prophet) at Mari, which provide a 
guarantee of the authenticity of the oracle proclaimed, precisely on the ground that 
these extensions of the respondent’s person may be destroyed, which will in effect 
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Aloud to his daughter [Daniel cried]: 


1.19 ii 1 ‘Listen, Pughat who carry water on your shoulder, 
wring the dew from the fleece’, 
and know the courses of the stars"?, 
harness an ass, 
rope up a donkey;*'? 
destroy their owner. Thus Pughat has committed a sacrilegious act. But shc, being a 
wise and lore-learned woman, has done it in the full knowledge of its significance. 
The vigour of Danel’s curse here also serves a literary purpose: it anticipates the 
greater curses which will be uttered when Danel realises what has happened, that 
his son and heir has been murdered and devoured. It also prepares Danel psycho- 
logically for that later catastrophe, which thus enables him to handle that appropri- 
ately later on. 

208. I have accepted de Moor's (1975; 1987: 251 and n. 181) and Margalit's 
(1982b; 1989: 365-67) explanation for this colon. They draw attention to Exod. 
16.13-14; Num. 11.9; Judg. 6.36-40. The Heb. term š ‘r has the basic sense of 
‘hairy’, so that Sd‘ir is a hairy animal (‘goat’) or a demonic form (‘satyr’), while 
f*órá is a hairy plant (‘barley’). The radical corresponds to Ug. š 'r, and Margalit 
suggests that gathering dew from a fleece makes better sense than collecting water 
for barley (watering a whole field by hand?). This is also an improvement on 
Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 445): ‘you who collect dew for (your) hair’; ‘dew for 
her hair’: Watson (1976c: 378). The ‘barley’ sense is adopted by others, with some 
odd results. ‘She who skimmed the dew from the barley’ (Gibson 1978: 115; del 
Olmo 19812: 389) suggests collecting drinking water, which is probably the moti- 
vation behind the fleece-technique. ‘Who gathers dew for barley’ (Pardee, 1997c: 
352) suggests some dew-channelling agricultural practice such as was pursued in 
the Negev. 

209. On the significance of ‘knowing the courses of the stars’ we have no 
specific information from Ugarit, but we should presumably envisage this as 
involving elements of astronomy and astrology, scarcely to be distinguished in the 
ancient world. Texts KTU 1.78 (solar eclipse?) and 1.163 (lunar phenomena) show 
a dimension of Ugaritic religious practice of which we know next to nothing. But 
the gods are stars (kbkbm) in KTU 1.10 i 4, and Shahar and Shalem are so identified 
in KTU 1.23.54 and n. 50. This suggests a dimension yet to be discovered. For gen- 
eral studies on ancient astrology-astronomy with bibliography see Baigent (1994) 
and Barton (1994). However, in view of the mundane nature of Pughat’s other 
skills, this may mean no more than reading the agricultural seasons off from the 
celestial calendar. But I am not inclined to lend too much weight to this, since she 
is a king's daughter, and will later play the part of a warrior. She is no mere farm- 
girl! 

210. On the technical language used here see KTU 1.4 iv 4-5 and nn. 121-22. 
The fact that a donkey is to be used for Danel's journey may point to his royal 
status. Cf. Zech. 9.9 and its notorious misapplication in Mt. 21.1-7. Do both the Ug. 
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put on my trappings of silver, 
119 ii 5 of gold my fitments!’ 


She obeyed, Pughat who carries water on her shoulder, 
wrings the dew from the fleece, 
and knows the courses of the stars. 


Weeping,”!! she harnessed an ass, 


weeping, she roped up a donkey, 
1.19 ii 10 weeping, she lifted up her father, 


she set him on the back of the ass, 
on the most comfortable part of the back of the 
donkey.?!2 


«Dan»el drove (it) on?!3; 
he went round his heat-cracked fields?!^, 


A shoo[t]?P? he saw in the heat-cracked field, 


and the Heb. texts allude to a ritual royal progress? 

211. Ug. bkm. Taking -m as adv. on Vbky. Thus most commentators, e.g. Caquot 
and Sznycer (1974: 446) and Pardee (1997c: 352). Presumably Pughat's inward 
grief (see n. 199) now becomes a public display. Cf. however Margalit (1989a: 159, 
360-61 n. 13): ‘silently’, that is, continuing as before. This is to accept bkm as cog- 
nate with Ar. bakima, *be dumb, silent'. It is a tempting alternative. Gibson (1978: 
115): ‘forthwith’; cf. Del Olmo (1981: 390, 526): ‘thereupon’, de Moor (1987: 
252); cf. Heb. b*ken, a late usage. The threefold repetition, which gives some 
prominence to the word, makes a conjunction unlikely, since it fulfils no convinc- 
ing poetic function. Gibson (115 n. 11) allows ‘weeping’ as an alternative. 

212. This bicolon occurs at KTU 1.4 iv 14-15. 

213. The text reads ydnil here, and ydnh at |. 19. The former is usually corrected 
(pace Virolleaud 1936d: 150), to ydn«.dn»il, as proposed by Cassuto (1938). The 
second is read ydn«.dn»i«l» by KTU?, CTA and KTU! still reading ydnh. The vb 
ydn is variously translated: ‘directs’ (Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 446); ‘whipped it’ 
(Dijkstra and de Moor [1975: 203]; note their discussion of the haplography); 
‘urged it on’ (del Olmo 1981a: 390, 558; de Moor 1987: 252)—all Ar. wadana. 
Gaster (1961: 360): ‘proceeds’. Pardee (1997c: 352): ‘approached’. Margalit 
(1989a: 159, 223-24) rejects the alteration, appears to want to retain the y (his 
argument is obscure), and makes ydnil subj. of the following clause, but on the 
cognate wadana his objection (that ‘judging’, ydn, is absurd) is met. 

214. Ug. palt. WUS, 252 82184, cf. Ar. ba'il, ‘thin, lean’, Akk. pélu, ‘suppress’. 
Discussed Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 203), Margalit (1989a: 388-89), Renfroe 
(1992: 159) and Tropper (1994). A recent suggestion by Watson (1995a: 224-25; 
1996: 77) is ‘ill-omened (land). 

215. Ug. bsg{l]. See Margalit (1989a: 389-92) for discussion. 
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a shoot he saw among the wilted plants. 
1.19 ii 15 The shoot he embraced and kissed: 


‘Oh! 
May this shoot rise up in the heat-cracked field, 
May the shoot rise up among the wilted plants! 


Plant, 
may the hand of Aghat the hero harvest you, 
may it put you in the midst of the granary!'?!ó 


He drove (the donkey) on?!*; 


he went round his parched land. 


1.19 ii 20 He saw an ear of corn in the parched land, 
an ear of corn he saw among the withered stalks. 


The ear of corn he emb[raced] and kissed: 


*Oh! 
May this ea[r of corn] rise from the parched land, 
may the ear of corn rise up [among the wit]hered stalks. 


Plant, 
May the hand of Aqhat the he[ro] harvest you, 
119 ii 25 may it put you into the midst of the granary!’ 


From his mouth the word had scarcely gone forth, 
from his lips [his speech], 


(when) in lifting up their eyes, they saw?!? 


216. Danel sees the first result of his curse, still ignorant of the tragedy. He hopes 
that a counter-blessing will revive the shrivelling plant. But his wish that it may be 
harvested by Aqhat only lends greater irony: it is Aqhat's death which lies behind 
the drought. It would be wrong to conclude from this wish that Danel and Aqhat are 
simply of farming stock. It is bucolic language used of the king and his heir, for 
they are the true authors of bounty in the land. 

217. Text ydnh may be retained, following the sense discussed in n. 213. Trans- 
lation requires further reference to the donkey for clarity. 

218. Text wtphn. Apparently 3 f. sg., with Pughat as subj. Thus Gibson (1978: 
116), del Olmo (19812: 391) and Pardee (1997c: 352). We should expect wyphn, 
with Danel as subj., since Pughat is not the immediate antecedent, having last been 
subj. of a vb in I. 10, 22 cola previously. See Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 205- 
206). They suppose that the present form is a rare 3 m. sg. as with triz' in KTU 
1.19 i 36 (but note my comments at n. 200 above). Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 447 
n. z) take it as at KTU 1.19 i 29 above (see my comment at n. 197). The putative 
eyes are not mentioned here. A third solution to the problem is to read the vb as 3 
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that [ ] was not coming:7!? 


two young men?” were comi[ng forth] by themselves; 
they came forth hesitantly**!. 


1.19 ii 30 Smitten [twice on the s]kull, 
three times above the ea[r].^^* 
the locks of their heads were dis[hev]elled??; 


m. du.. serving for both genders, with both Danel and Pughat, who is after all still 
present, as subjects. The sight of the two messengers immediately shatters the hope 
that Aqhat might appear, as though in response to his father's words, to fulfil his 
hope. 

219. Text e(= i)n. [ ] [?] hik (Virolleaud 1936d: 153; followed by CTA); 
in.š*[_ ] b*(?) hlk* (KTU!): in š[ ] bhik (KTU?). A colour slide shows no certain 
evidence of the *$, in my estimation. (The / of hik could also be i.) Dijkstra and de 
Moor (1975: 206), read in [aght] hlk: * Aqhátu was not coming!'. De Moor (1987: 
253) following the new reading as restored by de Moor and Spronk (1987: 113: 
S[Im]): ‘there was no peace in the walking (of the two lads)’. Similarly Margalit 
(1989a: 134, 159, 225). 

220. Ug. éImm. Elsewhere the term g/m and its f. form g/mr have explicitly 
divine or royal reference, as discussed above at n. 99 (o KTU 1.2 i 13. Jirku (1962: 
131 n. 6) wonders whether they are divine messengers. Cf. Pardee in n. 222. 

221. Ug. ysa wi.vsa: lit. ‘came forth and did not come forth’. The three instances 
of vsa in ll. 28-29 are all narrative inf. abs., with the young men as subj. De Moor 
(1987: 253) draws a contrast in subj. of the two latter instances: '[Surely] they 
came back, but he did not come back', which implies that the two were hunting 
companions of Aghat. 

222. Most commentators understand this to be a description of a mime by the 
two young men. Thus Driver (1956: 61): Gibson (1978: 116); Xella (1982: 209); de 
Moor (1987: 253); Margalit (1989a: 159). Pardee (1997c: 352 and n. 103), taking 
this line, implies by his rubric that they are messengers of Mot. Del Olmo (1981a: 
391) supposes it to be their opening words. In this case they take an inordinate time 
to get to the point. On the common view, adopted here, there remains some dubiety 
in view of the vb form Alm; I have understood this to be G pass. pt. du. Any active 
or finite verbal sense would however require the presence of a reflexive element 
(thus *y/thtlmn or similar). De Moor's ‘they struck’ is pl.. Pardee’s ‘he/they struck’ 
sg. or pl. The mime would be a mixture of non-verbal communication to Danel, 
reflecting the messengers’ distress, and gestures of mourning. in which they show 
solidarity with Aqhat in the particular manner of his death. We need not conclude 
that the messengers are miming. Rather do we have here a description of two 
people emotionally distraught at the news they bear, with the poet choosing his 
words in such a way that their behaviour unconsciously evokes the murderous 
activities of Anat and Yatipan. 

223. Text [wt(?)a]sr: Virollcaud (1936d: 153); [---]sr: CTA; x[. ]sr: KTU'; Wa]sr: 
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over the locks the band?"* [ ] 
[ ] tresses, 


and they poured out tears 
like quarter-shekel weights?^. 


They [ ] with (their) hand? $, 


227 


1.19 ii 35 Their secret overwhelmed (them)--’, 
their secret overpowered’ (them)?"*!*2? 


KTU". Any reading is uncertain. Provisionally, ‘not bound’. 

224. Ug. asr. ‘A band’: de Moor (1987: 254), on the basis ofa missing headband, 
which would have retained their hair. Unbound hair would be a sign of mourning. 

225. Taking it as a fraction, with, e.g., Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 448); Gibson 
(1978: 116); del Olmo (1981a: 391); de Moor (1987: 254); and Margalit (1989a: 
160). Unless perhaps these are ‘four shekel weights’? Cf. n. 27 on the translation 
above at KTU 1.14 i 29-30, on the more heroic scale of Keret’s weeping. 

226. The bm yd is construed by most commentators with what follows. On Mar- 
galit's (1989a: 160) understanding, followed here, this concludes the previous 
colon. Margalit: ‘they cla[sp the(ir) lips] with the hand’ (that is, they cover their 
mouths in horror at the news they have to impart). 

227. Reading tliym on the basis of Margalit’s approach (n. 229 below), rather 
than the alternative discussed there, which would make better sense with *nliym (as 
read by Dijkstra and de Moor 1975: 207; KTU?); some are victorious’: de Moor 
(1987: 254, following de Moor and Spronk 1987: 113), reading tlivm (vb) with 
Virolleaud (1936d: 153, CTA, KTU'). So also del Olmo (1981a: 391): ‘triumph’ 
(n.). 

228. Ug nshy. ‘Is oppressive’: Margalit (1989a: 160, 227). Cf. Heb. Vnsh (pi.) 
‘be preeminent’. Following the alternative construction outlined in the following 
note, ‘triumph’ (n.): Gibson (1978: 116, 153), ‘victory’: del Olmo (1981a: 391, 
592); Heb. nissáhón. ‘If we are disgraced’: Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 207)— 
Vshy, ‘be disgraced’; *with[out] triumph’: de Moor (1987: 254). 

229. Most commentators who attempt this bicolon divide spnhm into two words 
as spn hm. This gives the following sense, open to a number of different nuances on 
different individual analyses: 


(It is) in the hands of Saphon if we are victorious 
in the hands of Saphon if we endure! 


Let us firstly consider this interpretation. Note the invocation of Saphon as a DN 
(cf. KTU 1.47.[14] and parallels). The expression has the appearance of an early 
form of ‘inshallah!’ A strength of polytheistic theology was its ability to offer a 
comprehensive theodicy, since various deities were responsible for different aspects 
of life, both good and evil. By acknowledging that a given human problem was 
simply, in the nature of things, the province of this or that deity, the anxiety level 
involved in dealing with it could be reduced. This was not a solution open to 
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[ ] 


(*We bring you?? news, Danel,} 
(from [ ]! 


(Beneath Anat he fell; } 
{she felled him. } 


{She drove out his life-breath like the wind, } 
{like spittle his vitality?! !* p? 
1.19 ii 40 They arrived; 
they lifted up their voices and c[ried]: 
*Listen, O Danel, man of [healing]: 
Aqhat the hero is dead! 
Virgin Anat [drove out his life-breath] like the w[ind], 


monotheistic theodicy, which has always had a peculiar moral dilemma to face, 
accommodating the evil in the world to the principle of a just god, as eloquently 
reflected in the book of Job, or in balancing the rival demands of justice and mercy, 
as in later forms. Saphon was an ‘umbrella-deity’, containing all the contradictions 
of the pantheon at large, but providing a short-hand synthesis of them, without the 
difficulties raised by strict monotheism. 

Margalit (1989a: 160, 396-97) has an entirely different approach, which has the 
merit of reading the text we actually have, spnhm, as spn, n., with 3 du. suff. -hm. I 
am inclined to follow his argument, and have translated accordingly. It fits the con- 
text better, since the common view (above) represents a rather commonplace 
wisdom-saying which is hardly very apposite in the present context. On this under- 
standing it is the Vspn, ‘to hide’, which determines the sense of the terms. Cooper's 
(1988: 23-26) interpretation of this passage is nothing if not original: he has Pughat 
grab the messengers by the ‘scrota’ (to Ug. spn cf. Ar. safnu, ‘scrotum’)! 

230. Text abšrkm: the pl. suff. makes no sense, unless we suppose that Pughat is 
included in the address; but this is contradicted by the reference only to Danel here 
and at I. 41. Read *n'bšrk? 

231. ‘His life-breath .. . his vitality’. Text npXhm... brlthm, the obvious sense of 
which is the non-sequitur ‘their life-breath . . .their vitality’. Cf. previous note. 

232. The text of li. 36-39, much broken, is difficult to fit into a meaningful 
sequence. It appears that the young men arrive and address Danel (but why the pl. 
suffixes?—see previous notes). But they arrive again at l. 40. Do we have here a 
reflection of a double recension, with both texts included? Since the former is hard 
either to make sense of or to reconcile with ll. 40-44, I have bracketed it, ( ... ), as 
best left out of account in following the narrative. Margalit (1989a: 135, 160, 227- 
30, 381-88) has attempted to deal with the problem by splicing the two texts, but I 
think unsuccessfully. 
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like spittle his vitality >? 


[ ] 


1.19 ii 45 [At this his feet] trembled; 
abo[ve, his face sweated], 
his tendons sna[pped about him], 
[the tendons of his back contracted], 
as did the muscles off his shoulders. }?*4 


[He lifted up his voice] and cri[ed]: 


‘[ ] 
[ ] smite 
119 ii 50 [ l| 
(gap of 5 lines) 


edge In lifting up [his eyes he saw,] 
[he caught sight of some falcons] in the clouds. 


119 ii 1 [He lifted up his voice] and cried: 


‘The win[gs of the falcons] may Baal sma<sh>, 
may Baal smash [their pinions”**}! 


Let them fall a<t> my feet??”! 


235 


233. KTU? reads [k qtr b aph bh p'nm]; Margalit (1989a: 135): yqi.l{ }th[wy.] 
hwt, which he labels as displaced 1. 38. It does not correspond to anything in 1. 38, 
however. 

234. The formula of ll. 44-47 can be restored on the basis of parallels at KTU 1.3 
iii 32-35 and 1.4 ii 16-20. 

235. Text ytb, here and in |. 17. Elsewhere the forms yrbr (Il. 2, 8, 17, 31) or tbr 
(Il. 9, 22, 23, «36», 37) appear. Most correct the first form to ytb«r». Watson 
(1976c: 371-72) suggests that instead of the usual explanation (Vtbr, ‘smash’) this 
form (NN *ntb) is to be related to a putative Ar. nataba, ‘pluck’. Were there more 
examples of the spelling without r a case might be made, but for it to be sustained it 
would mean correcting several examples of the other forms. 

236. Text [diy hmt], restored on basis of the parallel at 1. 9. Elsewhere I have 
translated the parallel to nSr(m), ‘falcons’, diy(m) (KTU 1.18 iv 17-8, 20-21 etc.), as 
‘hawks’. See n. 151 ad loc. Here it is not the falcons who are smashed, but their 
wings. Lit. ‘the pinions of them’. Since diy(m) is strictly parallel to the construct 
knp, it is appropriate to translate accordingly; the kmt is parallel to n$rm. The pre- 
vious sense of diy was in any case strictly synechdoche. Cf. del Olmo (1981a: 384, 
393), Margalit (1989a: 155, 161), Pardee (1997c: 349, 353). 

237. Ug. th<t>. Lit. ‘beneath’. 
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I shall tear open [their stomachs^"*] 
[and] I shall look (to see) whether there is any fat, 
1.19 iii 5 whether there [are] any bones. 


I shall weep and I shall bury him, 
I shall place (him) in a hole for chthonian gods??.' 


From his mouth the word had scarcely gone forth, 
from his lips [his] word; 


(when) the wings of the falcons Baal smashed, 
Baal smashed their pinions. 


1.19 iti 10 They fell at?" his feet. 


He tore open their stomachs, 
and [he looked]. 


There was no fat?! , 
there were no bones. 


He lifted up his voice and cried: 


"The wings of the falcons may «Baal» restore; 
may Baal restore their pinions! 
Let the falcons flee and fly away!’ 


In lifting up his eyes he s<a>w, 
1.19 iii 15 he caught sight of Hargab the father of the falcons. 


He lifted up his voice and cried: 


‘The wings of Hargab may Baal sma<sh>; 
may Baal smash his pinions! 
And may he fall at my feet! 


I shall tear open [his] stomach 
and I shall look (to see) whether there is any fat, 
whether there are [any bones]. 


1.19 iii 20  Ishall weep and I shall bury him, 
I shall place him in a hole for [chthonian] gods.’ 


238. Text [kbdthm]. restored on basis of parallel at 1. 10. Lit. ‘their liver(s')*, but 
hardly to be translated thus. If not the stomach, then the crop. Cf. UT, 417 
§19.1187. 

239. Pardee (1997c: 353 n. 109) identifies these with the dead and deified kings 
of KTU 1.113. Ug. ilm art. For second word read ars'. 

240. Ug. tht. Lit. *beneath'. 

241. Ug. šmt. Cf. šmn, ‘oil’ (UT, 491 819.2439, 492 819.2444). 
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[From his mouth the word had scarcely gone forth], 
[from] his [lip]s his speech, 


(when) the wings of Hargab Baal smashed, 
Baal smashed his pinions, 
and he fell at his feet. 


He tore open his stomach 
and he looked. 


1.19 iii 25 There was no fat; 
there were no bones. 


He lifted up his voice and cried: 


‘The wings of Hargab may Baal restore; 
may Baal restore his pinions: 
Let Hargab flee and fly away!’ 


In lifting up his eyes he saw, 
he caught sight of Sumul, mother of the falcons. 


1.19 iii 30 He lifted up his voice and cried: 


‘The wings of Sumul may Baal smash; 
may Baal smash her pinions! 


Let her fall at my feet. 


I shall tear open her stomach, 
and I shall look (to see) whether there is any fat, 
«whether» there are any bones. 


I shall weep and I shall bury him; 
1.19 iii 35  Ishall place him in a hole for chthonian gods!' 


From his mouth the word had scarcely gone forth, 
from his lips his speech, 


(when) the wings of Sumul Baa[l] <smashed>; 
Baal smashed her pinions. 


She [fell] at his feet. 
He tore open her stomach and he looked: 


there was some fat, 
there were some bones. 


1.19 iii 40 Then he took out the flesh?** of Aqhat, 


242. Ug. bhm. 1 accept Margalit's (1979-80: 93) proposal to see an Ug. cognate 
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the remains?? he took away?*,245 


He wept and he buried (him), 
he buried him in a tomb?” in a cemetery"??? 
And he lifted up his voice and cried 


*The wings of the falcons may Baal smash, 
may Baal smash their pinions, 


if they fly over the grave of my son, 


of Heb. b*hemá here. See also at KTU 1.114.11. ‘From them’ (sc. the gut of Sumul) 
is unconvincing. 

243. Ug. llqz. Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 208): reading yb{.}/ lqz (misplaced 
word-divider [cf. the one at KTU 1.19 iv 8]: read ybl.) and considering /qz a 
pseudo-correction for /qt, ‘gleanings, remains’, cf. Ar. laqata, Heb. laqar; therefore 
‘carried off the remains’. De Moor (1987: 258): ‘(he yelled, [but]) he did not wake’, 
in Rom. as tentative). Margalit (1989a: 163, 232-33): ‘he thrashed’. Pardee (1997c: 
353 and n. 113): ‘slept not a wink’, with n. ‘...i.e. “observe a wake”’. The sim- 
plest solution here, though later rejected by de Moor, is the first one, involving the 
least manipulation of the text. 

244. Text yb, CTA, with p. 90 n. 2 suggesting ‘perhaps yb‘l’. This is a tempting 
reading (‘he brought [him]"), but previous ayins, as in ll. 37-38, are larger than the 
sign here. KTU? suggests yb<ky>, ‘he wept (for him)’. Cf. Margalit (1989a: 163, 
232-33), Pardee (1997a: 353 n. 112). Cf. next note. 

245. Note the folk-tale construction, in which at the third attempt Danel finds 
human remains, which he immediately identifies as belonging to Aqhat! Sumul's 
only crime is carrion-eating. I assume that she was not healed like the other falcons. 

246. Ug. mdgt. See next note. 

247. Text not certain, but kurt as likely as knkt (knkn??), and now adopted by 
KTU?. For an exhaustive analysis of the reading of the line see Pitard (1994b), who 
concludes that knrt is certain. This is the basis for the ‘Kinneret hypothesis’ of 
Margalit (1976: 173-75; 1989a: 233-34). In terms of broad geography this is unex- 
ceptional, as there are several features of the region which are familiar to Ugaritic 
tradition. However, Margalit’s translation of the preceding mdgt as ‘fishpond’ 
makes nonsense of the *hole of chthonian gods' which Danel has repeatedly said he 
will use for Aqhat's burial (KTU 1.19 iii 6, 20-21, 35). It is accordingly better to 
understand it as a ‘tomb’ (cf. Dijkstra and de Moor 1975: 208; del Olmo 1981a: 
395, 575; Ar. dajd, dujjatu). The old sense of ‘libation-pipe’ for knkt (knkn, 
knk«n»t) maintained by Dijkstra and de Moor should be rejected in the light of 
Pitard (1994a). Del Olmo (1981a: 566) explains the last by reference to Akk. 
kankannu, kandku, kaniktu, maknáku, Ar. kanna, kinnu, kinnatu, and translates 
‘tomb’. Thus bmdgt bknkt would be a hendiadys. But with the reading now 
resolved this is superseded. The meaning of knrt, unless interpreted as a TN, as by 
Margalit, remains unresolved. Note Pitard's (1994b) conclusions. My translation is 
conjectural. 
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1.19 iti 45  ifthey wake him from his sleep!'?** 


Qar-Mayim?? did the king??? curse: 

*Woe to you, Qar-Mayim, 

because nea[r you] was smitten Aqhat the hero! 
Be ever a supplicant in the temple, 

now and forever a fugitive, 

now and for all generations!’ 


Afterwards he took his staff in his hand; 
1.19 iii 50 he came to Mararat-Tagulalu-Baniri. 


He lifted up his voice and cried: 


*Woe to you, Mararat-Tagulalu-Baniri, 
because near you was smitten Aqhat the hero! 


May your root not grow out of the soil; 
may your head come away in the hand of your 
harvester,”>! 


now and forever a fugitive, 
1.19 iii 55 now and for all generations!’ 


Afterwards he took his staff in his hand; 


1.19 iv 1 he came to the town of Abilim, 
Abilim the town of Prince Yarih. 


He lifted up his voice and cried: 


‘Woe to you, town of Abilim, 
because near you was smitten Aghat the hero! 


1.19 iv 5 May Baal make your wells dry, 
henceforth and forever, 


now and for all generations! '?*?? 


248. On the motif of the dead sleeping, and the invocation of a curse if they are 
woken up, see the sarcophagi of Tabnit and Eshmunazar (ANET, 662). 

249. Or: ‘Waterswell’: Ug. qr mym. Pardee (1997c: 354) translates as a neutral 
geographical term: 'spring of water'. 

250. Ug. mik. ‘What pertains to you’: Pardee (1997c: 354 and n. 115). See how- 
ever n. 5 to KTU 1.17 i [2], n. 42 to 1.17 134, n. 55 to 1.17 ii 11 and n. 73 to 1.17 v 
8 for circumstantial evidence in favour of understanding Danel to be a king. Mar- 
galit (1989a: 410) argues against a royal understanding. 

251. See discussion in Watson (1976c: 374-75). 

252. The town of Abilim is cursed last in a climactic series (note the typical 
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Afterwards he took his staff in his hand. 


Danel came to his house, 
Danel arrived at his palace. 


Wailing women had come”? into his palace 


1.19 iv 10 mourning women into his dwelling.?** 


Those who lacerate??? the flesh wept for Aghat the hero; 


they sobbed for the child of Danel the man of healing. 


From days to months, 
from months to years, 
1.19 iv 15 until the seventh year, 
they wept for Aghat the hero, 
they sobbed for the child of Danel the man of healing. 


Then?* in the seventh year 
[Danel the m]an of healing spoke, 
the hero, the ma[n of Hrzni], responded. 


1.19 iv 20 He lifted up his voice and cried: 


*De[part from] my [house], wailing women, 
from my pala[ce], mourning women, 


three-fold series) because it is the place where the murder is carried out. See at 
KTU 1.18 i 30-31 and iv 8. Perhaps the legal tradition outlined in Deut. 21.1-9 lies 
in the background to Danel's action. Gaster (1961: 368 n. m) is undoubtedly right 
in pointing out the word-play between the geographical term (cf. Heb. ‘abel, V'bl II, 
‘meadow’) which underlines this TN and Vb! 1, ‘mourn’. 

253. Cf. KTU 1.17 ii 26 and n. 61 on the pluperfect sense. 

254. The bicolon is an ironic echo of the arrival of the skilful goddesses (Ktrr) at 
KTU 1.17 ii 26-27. 

255. The form is m. Thus men as well as women act as ‘professional’ mourners. 
Cf. the prohibition on self-laceration in Lev. 19.28, Deut. 14.1, and Jer. 16.6, an 
indication that it was traditional practice in Israel-Judah. Cf. the ritual actions of the 
*prophets of Baal' in 1 Kgs 18.28, and of El and Anat at KTU 1.5 vi 17-22 and 1.6 i 
2-5. 

256. I have transferred the copula w from the following phrase (wy‘n [dnil. ..]). 

257. A rather erratic line is scored across the column after 1. 21, first noted in 
editions of the text by KTU". Since it bisects a tricolon it is difficult to discern any 
purpose, except that it separates female from male mourners. Perhaps the line is to 
warn the reader to note the instruction on the lower edge ‘and the recitation of this 
he is to repeat’ (following KTU 1.19 iv 62). But this does not explain its precise 
location. Cf. Margalit (1984c: 178-79) and de Moor (1987: 265 n. 262). 
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from my dwelling, you who lacerate the flesh!’ 


Then he offered a sacrifice to the gods, 
he offered up their”! incense among the heavenly ones, 
1.19 iv 25  incense of Hrnm^? among the stars? *^. 


[ ] on it the hand of [ 1, 
[ ] cymbals, 


ivory castanets [ ]é! 


Then Pughat who carries water on her shoulder replied: 


*Having offered, father, a sacrifice to the gods, 
1.19 iv 30 having offered up <their>* incense among the heavenly 
ones, 
incense of Hrnm among the stars, 


bless? me, that I may go forth blessed; 
give me a blessing, that I may go forth given a blessing; 


that I may smite my brother's smiter, 
1.9 iv 35 that I may kill my sibling's killer!’ 


Then Danel, the man of healing, replied: 


‘Let your spirit flourish, Pughat, 

you who carry water on your shoulder, 
who wring dew from the fleece, 

who know the course of the stars, 


May it go well with (you)!?™ 


You will smite [your brother’s] smiter; 


258. Possibly ‘their’ (déthm read by KTU?). The break in the tablet leaves what 
may be the horizontal stroke of a m. ‘His’: de Moor (1987: 260) and Pardee (1997c: 
355). 

259. Parker (1972: 101). 

260. Note Ug. kbkbni here a designation of the gods. Cf. KTU 1.10 i 4 and n. 50 
to KTU 1.23.54. See also Pughat's epithet yd't hlk kbkbm at KTU 1.19 ii 2-3 (with 
n. 209). 

261. On musical instruments used at Ugarit see Caubet (1996). 

262. Text déth. 'His' cannot be right when Pughat is speaking directly to Danel, 
since she is not addressing him in the third person. Cf. n. 258. 

263. ‘Father... bless me’. I have taken ab in |. 29 to be voc. and the vb tbrkn to 
be 2 m. sg. with Danel as subj. Similarly del Olmo (1981a: 398); de Moor 
(1987: 263). Cf. Pardee (1997c: 355). 

264. Cf. KTU 1.17 i 38. Lit. ‘may she go well" 
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119 iv 40 you will kill your sibling's killer!" 
[ ] she went down to the sea?8*. 


She was[hed] herself 
and she rouged herself*® with shellfish from the sea, 
whose source is a thousand acres in the sea. 


Un[derneath] she donned warrior's equipment: 
1.19 iv 45 she put a da[gger] in her sheath; 

a sword she placed in [her] scabbard. 

And on top she donned women's clothes.?°’ 


At the going down of the luminary of the gods, Shapsh, 
Pughat [reached] an encampment on the steppe?®. 
At the setti[ng]"9? of the luminary of the gods, Shapsh, 


265. If Pughat goes to the sea, source of shellfish, it seems that the Kinneret geo- 
graphy is compromised. 

266. Text not clear. Virolleaud (1936d: 176 and pl. IV): wtadm te(= i)(?)dm; 
CTA (a/.t)dm.tid'm; KTU! w*.t*k*m.tium (tidm) (followed substantially by del 
Olmo [1981a: 399] and Margalit [1989a: 140]); KTU? tadm.tium (read tidm). A 
slide offers no certainty. The older reading seems safer, though puzzling. The paral- 
lel passages (next n.) do not describe a rouging to the shoulder. Do we perhaps 
have tadm (corresponding to the vocalized forms at KTU 1.14 ii 9, iii 52) subse- 
quently corrected to tid'm, with the error not erased? The usage is of great symbolic 
significance. It combines the beautification associated with Anat in KTU 1.3 iii 1 
(cf. also Hurriy’s make-up at KTU 1.14 iii 43-44) with the rouging performed by 
Keret in KTU 1.14 ii 9, iii 52. See nn. 44, 106 ad loc. Pughat is as far as Yatipan 
will perceive making herself up as a seductive woman (whether or not pretending to 
be Anat); the vb tadm however gives the reader or listener a clue to her real inten- 
tion, which is violence. She has murder in her heart. 

267. On Pughat’s clothing see Watson (1976c: 375-76). ‘Equipment...clothes’: 
the same Ug. term nps is used in both cases. Cf. KTU 1.17 i 33 and n. 39. Note the 
skilful way in which the bicolon on clothing, in the form of an envelope, frames the 
bicolon on weapons, to make a tetracolon. Thus are the weapons concealed within 
Pughat's garments. Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 212) state that Pughat's intention 
was not to conceal her weapons, but to resemble Anat. The prosody implies a bit of 
both. They also note the word-pair thr...‘l. The order enhances the element of dis- 
guise, because the earlier line (that which is on top) is tht, underneath, while the 
later (which is underneath), is */, on top. All is not as it seems. (Gaster's [1961: 373] 
alteration of the line-order here to preserve a *modern logic' misses the point, 
which is precisely the paradox.) 

268. Hunting country. The crime was committed during a hunt: vengeance will 
be sweetest in similar circumstances. 

269. ‘At the going down.. of the setting... °. Ug. [Im] sbi...Im'r[b]. The two 
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1.19 iv 50  Pughat came to some tents.*”? 


Word was brought”! to Yati[pan]: 


*Our employer has come to your tent, 
[Anat]??? has come to the tents.’ 
And Yatipan, the mercenary warÍ[rior], replied: 


*Take this and give me to drink: 
take?" the cup from my hand, 
the goblet from my right hand'. 


1.19 iv 55  Pughat took (it) and gave him to drink. 


She took?"* [the cup] from his hand, 
the goblet from his right hand. 


Then Yati[pa]n the mercenary [warriJor said: 


terms are synonymous. Just as Anat had proposed a moonless night for the crime 
(KTU 1.18 iv 9-11), so Pughat chooses a sunless night for her revenge. Perhaps a 
moral opposition is intended: a criminal activity echoed by an act of judgment. The 
sun was widely taken as a symbol of justice in the ancient world, with sun-gods the 
guardians of law. 

270. A second tetracolon, consisting of two interleaved bicola, almost evokes the 
folds of tent-fabric. 

271. Note the way in which unnecessary characters in the story are kept out of 
the picture by the impersonal use of the vb. 

272. An intriguing crux, which has a bearing on the psychology of the scene. 
CTA, KTU! 3"42 restore {pét], as does Pardee (1997c: 355 and n. 135), translating 
agrtn as ‘our hireling’. This fits in well with the psychological position accepted by 
de Moor (1987: 264 n. 254). Thus Yatipan and his crew, no doubt already far gone 
in their cups, see a girl approaching, indeed take her to be Anat, but now consider 
her to be their employee rather than the other way round, and thus call her ‘the girl’ 
(pét). Her main task now is to refill their glasses! The alternative is to restore ['nt], 
as various commentators have done (e.g. Gibson 1978: 121; del Olmo 1981a: 400; 
de Moor 1987: 264[!]; Margalit 1989a: 141, 165, 241). See Dijkstra and de Moor 
(1975: 212). On this approach it is only now that with typical male swagger they 
insolently treat her, the goddess of war and hunting, as a mere serving-girl. This 
will presumably be a serious misjudgment, though of course we do not know the 
outcome. The choice between the two approaches is finely balanced. But Yatipan's 
later form of address, ‘lady’ (5t), perhaps spoken with irony in the context, tilts the 
balance in favour of the line taken here. Jirku (1962: 136), with ‘our enemy(?)' and 
Xella (1982: 216), with *Anat (?)' are in doubt. Aistleitner (1964: 82) leaves blank. 

273. The vb, :[q]h, ‘take’, would appear to require Pughat to remove the cup 
from (5) Yatipan's hand to fill it up. The emphasis is curious. Perhaps it is to 
emphasise the insolence of Yatipan, who supposes the girl to be Anat. 

274. Reading tqh instead of tph (KTU?). 
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‘With wine, O Lady, I am strong?" 


(I am) the god?” [ ] 

the god who owns (these) tents! 

The hand?" which smote Aq[hat] the hero 

will smite thousands of the Lady's enemies, 
1.19 iv 60 working spells on (their) tents!” 


[ eee 
her heart like a serpent [ 
With wine [she] filled him?®®, 

edge a second time she gave him mixed wine to drink, 
she gave him to drink [ Jour 


p” 


side And the recitation of this he is to repeat.?®? 


275. Ug. ila. Taking it as Vliv, ‘be strong’ (as occurring in Baal's epithet aliyn). 
For this approach see also de Moor (1987: 264). Thus CTA, KTU ?. Others correct to 
iln (thus KTU'), reading either ‘our god’ (thus Gibson 1978: 121 [but with text 
uncorrected]) or ‘our Ilu’ (thus del Olmo 1981a: 400). Cf. Margalit (1989a: 166, 
242); Pardee (1997c: 355): ‘ILA’, a DN. Gaster (1961: 375) and Gibson (1978: 121) 
have Yatipan propose a libation here, while for del Olmo (1981a: 400) it is part of 
an oath by Yatipan. 

276. Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 213) have Yatipan claim to be a god himself, 
he is so strong! This nicely parallels Pughat’s disguise as Anat. I have adopted this 
position. 

277. Sc. Yatipan’s. 

278. I take this colon to be part of Yatipan’s boast. For de Moor (1987: 265) it is 
a spell cast by Pughat before she carries out her plan. The form Aršm being narra- 
tive inf. abs. with enclitic, either is possible. 

279. Text: p x[x.Jhkm ybi.lbh.btn (thus KTU^). Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 213- 
14) followed by de Moor (1987: 265) take btn with the following clause (‘a second 
time...") and read and construe the rest as p[tgm]rm [v]bi.Ibh, ‘she carried out the 
wish of her heart’ (Ngmr, ‘to achieve, to accomplish"). Others take /bh.km.btn as 
I have: ‘her heart was like a serpent’. Thus, e.g., Gibson (1978: 122); del Olmo 
(1981a: 401); Pardee (1997c: 356). Margalit (1989a: 141, 166, 242-46) takes an 
entirely different line. 

280. The suffix -h can denote either Yatipan or the cup. I have chosen the option 
more in keeping with Pughat's intention. 

281. The narrative breaks off in medias res. Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 213-14) 
detect a final s| ] in the extension of the line under the end of col. iii (see CTA, 92 
n. 4). They restore t$qv.s(m hwt], ‘she gave him poison to drink’. 

282. At this point the tablet breaks off. KTU 1.20-1.22, the so-called Rpum- 
texts, are sometimes regarded as the continuation of the narrative. Cf. Dijkstra and 
de Moor (1975: 171-72). I do not share this opinion. Cf. n. 257 to KTU 1.19 iv 21. 


Part V 
SELECTIONS FROM TEXTS KTU 1.20-1.169 


MISCELLANEOUS TEXTS 


KTU 1.20-1.22 The RPUM Texts 


(KTU 1.20 = CTA 20 2 4 Aqht = IV =I Rp = UT 121 = RS 3.348) 
(KTU 1.21 = CTA 21 =I Rp = UT 122 = RS 2.[019]) 
(KTU 1.22 = CTA 22 = IM Rp = UT 124+123 = RS 2.[024]) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1936c: 228-30, 1941a; Aistleitner 1964: 83-86; Caquot and 
Sznycer 1974: 471-80; Gordon 1977: 29-34; L'Heureux 1979: 129-59; 
del Olmo 1981a: 417-24; Spronk 1986: 161-77; de Moor 1987: 266-73; 
Pitard 1992, 1999b; Aboud 1994: 127-49; Lewis 1996a, idem in Parker 
1997: 196-205. 


These three fragments were at first identified as part of the Aghat story 
(KTU 1.17-1.19), a view still maintained by de Moor (1987). They are 
evidently parts of considerably longer texts, and appear to be different 
versions of the same narrative sequence rather than complementary 
episodes. They deal with the journeying of the Rpum, deceased and 
deified kings, to a communion-ritual (probably the kispum) where it 
appears that their power was invoked on behalf of a new king. These 
texts perhaps supply the mythological background to the rites underly- 
ing KTU 1.161. 


KTU 1.20 
Small portions of two out of a possible six columns survive. 
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120 i 1 [The sav]iours! will feast: 
[seve]n times the divinities, 
[eight times?] the dead". 


[ ] as the assembly? draws near® 
120 i 5 [ ] on a summer's day, 


[the divinit]ies will eat, 
[ 7] will drink’. 


1. Ug. {rp]um. Various translations: ‘saviours’ (de Moor), ‘divine rulers’ 
(Aistleitner), ‘hale ones’ (L'Heureux), ‘shades’ (Caquot; Lewis); untranslated (del 
Olmo). In view of the fact that they are apparently divinized dead kings, have a 
soteriological function in maintaining society, and appear, as here, in parallel with 
ilnym, ‘divinities’ (‘minor gods’), 'saviours' seems an appropriate translation. The 
technical sense applied to *heroes' in Greek cultic contexts may also be appropriate. 
See further discussion at KTU 1.161. These mythological texts may have a bearing 
on its cultic context. 

2. Ug. tdbhn. Taken as 3 pl. (juss.: de Moor 1987: 267; indic.: Lewis 1996a: 
124, 133); or as 2 pl. (indic.: L'Heureux 1979: 130; del Olmo 1981a: 417). ‘Feast’, 
Lewis (1996a: 124); ‘prepare food’, L'Heureux (1979: 130); ‘sacrifice’, del Olmo 
(198 1a: 417); ‘take part in the sacrifice’, de Moor (1987: 267). Cf. KTU 1.1 iv 28 
(il dbh); 1.114.1. 

3. Perhaps the numerical sequence ‘seven...eight (times)' ($b'... tmn: here 
Xb'd...tmn[i]d) was used here? Cf. 1. 1 of col. ii and its putative antecedent. On the 
other hand the ‘seven times’ ([ 5}b‘d) is hardly secure. Cf. L'Heureux (1979: 130). 

4. Text[ ]mtmtm. The sign preceding this is read w by Pitard (1992: 40-42): 
tentatively, appealing to Virolleaud (1936c, pl. 17; Virolleaud 1941a: 2 reads as Å), 
but k by Lewis (1996a: 124). The latter translates as ‘like the ancient dead’ (1996: 
128). Caquot (1974: 477 and n. a): k mt mtm: *when men have died'. Del Olmo 
(1981: 417): km tmtm: 'so that when you (pl.) die'. Perhaps the cs. phrase mt mtm, 
lit. ‘dead men’? Whatever the precise nuance, i/nym and mtmtm refer to the rpum. 
Cf. L'Heureux's argument (1979: 130-31) for reading amtm. He rejects the view 
that the rpum are dead persons. 

5. Ug. sd. Or ‘council’ (cf. Heb. sód: the only instance of this term in Ug.). 

6. Reading grb. L'Heureux's suggestion (1979: 130-31): t'rb sd: ‘and you 
(they?) will enter the assembly' is equally plausible. If this reading were to be pre- 
ferred, I would translate it as 3 p. 

7. On the parallel of ll. 2-3, we should expect [mtmt]m. Virolleaud (1941a: 2) 
and CTA read [rp]um, KTU? [ lym, (cf. Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 477); del Olmo 
(1981a: 417) [ Ipm; Pitard (1992: 46) [ ] fm (r tentative), followed by Lewis 
(1996a: 124: [ ]rm). 

8. Ug. tStyn. This might be divided 13f yn, as by Aistleitner (1964: 84): ‘drank 
wine’. 
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[ ] the gods of the nut-groves? 
[ J which!? is over... 
120 i 10 [ ] slaughter of sacrificial lambs!!. 


(uncertain number of lines missing) 


[ ... seven... in my house] 
120 ii 1 eight within my palace." 


The sav[iours] hurried [to his sanctuary], 
to his sanctuary hurried the divin[ities!^]. 


[The chariots] they harnessed; 
the horses they hitched, 
[ y 


They mounted their chariots, 
they ca[me on their mounts]'$. 


1.20 ii 5 They journeyed a day 
and a second. 


9. Cf.KTU 1.24.43. The species of plant is indeterminate. 

10. Or: *who' (f. rel.). 

11. Reading imr (‘sacrificial lamb") for amr as suggested by Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 478). Cf. KTU 1.14 iii 56 etc. 

12. If El is speaking, as suggested by Lewis (1996a: 128), perhaps 
‘house ... temple’ for ‘house...palace’. Perhaps however the words are spoken by 
the living king? Del Olmo (1981: 417) has Danel issue an invitation to the Rpun. 

13. Ug. atrh. L'Heureux (1979: 133): 'in its place', referring back to 'my 
palace’. 

14. Reading i/n[vri] (thus KTU?) rather than i/m[ ] of Pitard (1992: 42, 45) and 
Lewis (1996a: 124). 

15. Text dg[ ]. Restored de[/ri.t$«] according to de Moor and Spronk (1987: 
119), de Moor (1987: 268) and Lewis (1996a: 124): ‘[they raised the stan]dards'. 
The width of the column is not certain, so such a reconstruction is hazardous. Pitard 
(1992: 42): bg] }, KTU?: b gx[ J. 

16. Restored after KTU 1.22 i 23-24. Ug. 'rhm translated ‘their cities’ (UT, 460 
819.1910, ‘r 1, WUS. 241 82001, ‘r 11): Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 473 and n. m), 
‘city’: del Olmo (1981a: 421); ‘their stallions’ (but UT, 460 819.1911, ‘r it, WUS, 
240 82090, ‘r I, ‘male ass’ cf. Akk. hàri); L'Heureux (1979: 133), ‘donkeys’; 
‘stallions’: de Moor (1987: 269) and Lewis (1996a: 128). Cf. also UT, 455 
§19.1848, ‘yr (Heb. 'avir). However, the presence of sswm, ‘horses’ in 1. 3 above, 
must control the force here: ‘chariots’ || ‘horses’, ‘chariots’ || ‘mounts’. ‘Donkeys’ 
constitutes a non-sequitur. 
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After su[nrise!’ on the third] 
the saviours arrived at the threshing-floors, 
the di[vinities at] the plantations. 


Then Danel [the man of healing!*] answered, 
the hero, the devotee of Hrnm, replied'?: 


*[The saviours are at] the threshing-floors, 
the spirits” are at the pl[antations.P! 


120 ii 10  Letthose who have come be fed, 
feed [ ] 
apples...’ 
(rest of column missing, 
together with up to four further columns entirely missing) 


KTU 1.21 
Part of one column, and a few letters from another, survive from a 
tablet of six columns. 


1 21 i (only a few letters) 
1.21 ii 1 ‘[...] my banquet”, 


17. Ug. špšm. ‘Sunrise’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 478), L'Heureux (1979: 
133), del Olmo (1981a: 418). ‘Sunset’: de Moor (1987: 269) and Lewis (1996a: 
128). See Watson (1992a: 246). Cf. KTU 1.14 iii 3 and n. 78. 

18. Ug. mt.rpi, as commonly in KTU 1.17-1.19. See discussion in n. 5 to KTU 
1.17 i 1-2, especially reference to Annus 1999. 

19. Itis this reference to Dane! that has provoked speculation that this narrative 
is linked to the Aqhat story. There may however have been various tales featuring 
the hero. This bicolon does indicate however that the text already presupposes other 
characters in dialogue with Danel, none of which survives. Del Olmo's suggestion 
would have Danel responding to himself(!) and thus require the verbs here to be 
more neutral (‘said . . . declared’ or the like). 

20. Ug. ilm, but hardly intended (unless 1 Sam. 28.13 be adduced). Perhaps an 
error for ilnym, ‘divinities’? It is a matter of rank. See n. 123 to KTU 1.6 vi 48. But 
cf. the use of il with names of dead kings in KTU 1.113 v. Caquot (1974: 478 n. g) 
takes i/m as superlative (but still translates ‘the divine threshing-floors"). 

2]. This prosody reflects the reconstruction of Lewis (1996a: 124, 128) over 
against del Olmo (1981a: 418). 

22. Text[  Jmrz‘y. Most have taken this to be the equivalent of mrzhy, ‘my 
Marzihu-feast’, ‘banquet’. I accept this with some diffidence. The speaker may be 
the same as Danel’s interlocutor in KTU 1.20. 
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come to my house, [saviours??]. 


[To] my [house] I invite you, 
I summon [you into the midst of] my [pa]lace.* 


To his sanctuary, saviours, [hurry indeed]. 
[to his sanctuary] hurry indeed, divinities. 


121 ü 5 I ] my banquet ?* 
Therefore .. . 5[ ] 
[ ] as my shepherd”. 


Now I shall journey [a day and a second]; 
[after sunrise on] the third I shall arrive at [my] house, 
[I shall come into the mid]st of my palace.’ 


Then El went on: 
‘[ ] my [banquet], 
come to my house, saviours, 


121 ii 10 [tomy house I in]vite you, 
I summon you [into the midst of] my [pala]ce’.”’ 


To his sanctuary, saviours, [hurry indeed], 
to his [sanctua]ry hurry indeed, di[vinities]. 


(text breaks off) 
(further columns missing) 


KTU 1.22 

A tablet originally of four or six columns. Possibly written by Ilimilku. 
KTU 1.22 i, ii = CTA 22 B, A, reversing the order originally proposed 
by Virolleaud (1941a: 12). Virolleaud's order is retained here (sup- 
posing this to be the recto of the tablet). About half the width of col. ii 
is missing. Some restoration is possible on the apparent parallel of 
KTU 1.21 ii 6-12 (see arrangement of text in Lewis 1996a: 125, 129). 


23. Thus Caquot (1974: 479), del Olmo (1981a: 418) and Lewis (1996a: 125, 
129). 

24. Text[ ]mrz'y, as l. 1. 

25. Text yrp[ ]. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 479), del Olmo (1981a: 419) and 
Lewis (1996a: 125, 129) read y (voc.) with rp[um]: ‘O Rpum'. 

26. If Elis speaking (thus Lewis), perhaps this is a title of the king. 

27. L'Heureux (1979: 139) includes rpum...ilnym in each colon respectively. 
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122 ii (indeterminate number of lines missing) 


[into the mids]t of my palace’. 

[Then El went on:] 

*[ my banquet] , 

come to my house, sa[viours], 

[to my house I invite] you, 

I sum[mon you into the midst of my palace'.] 


122 ii $5 To his sanctuary, sa[viours, hurry indeed], 
[to his sanctuary] hurry indeed, di[vinities]. 


[ ] the warrior?? of Baal, 
[the warrior of] Anat. 


*Come to [my] hou[se, saviours,] 
[to my house] I invite you, 

1.22 ii 10  I[summon you into the midst of] my palace.’ 
To [his] sanctuary, [saviours, hurry indeed], 
to his sanctuary hur[ry] indeed, [divinities]. 


Yahipan?... 
[ ] 
*Listen, you, [saviours], 
[ divini]ties!' 
esl ] 

122 ii 15  oil...[ ] 
[ ] made a vow: 
‘If... [ ] 


30 


(If) he?! ta[kes possession of the throne of his kingship,] 


28. Text mhr. The term may be cs. pl. I have taken it as cs. sg. here and in fol- 
lowing colon on basis of the context in KTU 1.22 i 8-9 below. 

29. Ug. yhpn: taken as a PN here and at KTU 1.22 i 9 by del Olmo 
(1981a: 421). 

30. Text ‘s .amr. ‘s (‘tree’, ‘wood’?) left untranslated. ‘Lambs’ (sc. amr = imr at 
KTU 1.20 i 10), del Olmo (1981a: 421). Read ‘J amr: ‘on the command’: Caquot 
and Sznycer (1974: 472); ‘over Amurru’: de Moor (1987: 270: Aqhat's kingdom). 

31. For de Moor (1987: 271) it is Danel making the vow on behalf of Aghat. 
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the back-rest"?, the siege of [his] do[minion]"", 


[to my house] I shall invite the saviours, 
1.22 ii 20  [Ishall summon the divinities] into the midst of [my] 
pa[lace].' 
[To his sanctuary the saviours] hurried indeed, 
to his sanctuary [hurried indeed the divinities]. 


They hamessed [the] chafriots]; 
the horses they hitched. 


They mounted [their] cha[riots], 
[they came] on their mounts. 


[They journeyed a day 
and a second.] 


122 ii 25 [After sunrise] on the third 
[the saviours] arrived at [the threshing-floors,] 
the di|[vi]nitie[s at the plantations.] 


(rest of column missing) 


122 i (indeterminate number of lines missing) 
122 i | UM 
*Behold your son, 
behold [ ] 
[ ] 
[behold] your grandson (at) your sanctuary. 
Behold [ ] your hand. 


The little one your lips will kiss**.’ 


1.22 i 5  There,shoulder to shoulder, 
(are) the brothers who attend? El with alacrity?6. 


32. Text nzt. Correct to nht. On the translation see KTU 1.1 iv 24 n. 56. 

33. According to L'Heureux (1979: 145) it is ‘by my royal throne..." that the 
speaker swears. 

34. Thus Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 474) and de Moor (1987: 271). Or the 
reverse: ‘the small one will kiss your lips’: Lewis (1996a: 130). The former is more 
likely, as it seems to be a quasi-ritual procedure, part of the blessing of subsequent 
generations. 

35. Ug. qym. Thus del Olmo (1981a: 422, 617: qattal of Nqwm or Nqwh) and 
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There mortals .. .?? the name of El, 
heroes ... the blessing of the name of El. 


There (was) Thamaq* the saviour of Baal, 
the warrior of Baal 
and the warrior of Anat. 


122 i 10 There was Yahipan the valorous”, 
the prince of eternal kingship”. 


Just as Anat hurries to the chase, 
(and) sets the birds of heaven wheeling in flight, 


(so) he slaughtered oxen and sheep, 
he felled bulls 

and the fattest of rams, 

year-old calves, 

skipping lambs, 

kids?!. 


Lewis (1996a: 130). *Made stand up': de Moor (1987: 271). 

36. Ug. blsmt. Vism, ‘run’ (Akk. lasāmu): Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 474 n. r) 
and del Olmo (19812: 573). Virolleaud (19412: 19) toys with the idea that bismt = 
‘balsam’ (cf. Ar. balsamat, ‘embalming’). 

37. Text apparently vtb3 in |. 6, and y‘bš in l. 7. Del Olmo considers the second 
a possible error for the first (1981: 597; cf. UT, 453 819.1808); Pitard corrects first 
to v'b4 (1992: 56, 57 [detailed argument] and 64 fig. 27). Vrbs: ‘celebrate’ (Ar. 
fabata with metath.); Vbi: ‘frown’ (Ar. 'abasa). No meanings offered in WUS, UT 
or DLU (no entry). Virolleaud (1941a: 19) cites Akk. šabāšu, ‘turn aside, be angry’ 
and Ar. 'abasa respectively. De Moor (1987: 272): *the name of Ilu gave substance 
to the dead | the blessing of the name of Ilu gave substance to the heroes’. 

38. See Aistleitner (1964: 85) and Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 475 n. u) who 
note that there is a PN tmq, found in KTU 4.93 iv 3 as bn tmq, which may indicate 
that the (nig element is the DN Shimegi, so that here it is hypocoristic: Watson has 
suggested to me orally that it is this DN occurring here: cf. also trmg at KTU 1.4 
viii 3. However, Shimegi appears to have been transcribed as tmg in the PN tmgn 
and perhaps as Syll. SI-ma-ka-ya (= mgy): Pardee (1989-90: 422, 429). Del Olmo 
takes it as a PN (1981a: 423). This lends support to the similar explanation of yhpn 
at KTU 1.22 ii 12 and at i 9 below. Dijkstra (1988: 47) reads ‘Yahupan, the 
Hayilite' at i 9. 

39. Ug. rm.yhpn.hylv. Spronk (1986: 171) followed by de Moor (1987: 272): 
*there rustled the host of the filth, the highness, the king, the unrelated (Spronk, de 
Moor: usurper)’. Cf. n. 16 to KTU 1.161.7. 

40. Ug. zbl.mlk.'llmy. Cf. Lewis (1996a: 130, 139; 1989: 18): ‘the eternal royal 
princes’. I take the line to refer only to Yahipan. 
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122 i 15 Like silver to vagabonds? were the olives, 
(like) gold to vagabonds were the dates”. 


... ^ a table (set) with fruit of the vine, 
with fruit of the vine of royal quality*. 


Lo, 
throughout that day^' he poured wine of Thamak*, 
the foaming wine? of rulers??, 


4]. This formula betrays the style of Ilimilku. Cf. KTU 1.1 iv 30-32, 1.4 vi 40- 
43 and Lloyd (1990). Note how here the formula constitutes the climax to a Hom- 
eric simile. The subject is the host (EI? the king? Danel?) rather than either of the 
rpum just mentioned. 

42. Ug. ‘brm. ‘Onlookers’: Aistleitner (1964: 86; WUS, 226 $1991); ‘invitees’: 
del Olmo (1981a: 423), DLU (p. 71); 'travel(Ders': L'Heureux (1979: 153) and 
Lewis (1996a: 131); ‘those who came over’ (sc. the dead): Spronk (1986: 275) and 
de Moor (1987: 272). I have linked the term to Heb. ‘ibr?, Akk. Habiru, Eg. 'apiru, 
heterogeneous groups who appear as mercenaries, raiders, herdsmen. The point of 
the simile is irresistibility. The other suggested translations make weak compar- 
isons. 

43. Ug. ks. ‘Dates’, del Olmo (1981a: 569, citing Ar. kuššu, kasis). ‘Cassia 
petals', Aistleitner (1964: 86, WUS, 157-58, 226 $81392, 1991: cf. Ar. kissatu, 
Akk. kasi). ‘Gourds’, de Moor (1987: 272: Ug. kt; 1973: 95 n. 3). ‘Rest’, 
L'Heureux (1979: 153, 157, citing Akk. kâšu, Syr. kāš). 

44. Ug. dpr. Meaning unknown. ‘Smell’: L'Heureux (1979: 153, 157) and del 
Olmo (1981a: 423, 538) taking up Virolleaud's suggestion (1941a: 25: Ar. dfr, dfr), 
but the term means ‘stink’ rather than ‘perfume’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 475 n. 
€) and Lewis (1996a: 139-40)! ‘Hall’, de Moor (1987: 272). 

45. Ug. q‘l. If wine (and especially new wine) is to be drunk, it can scarcely be 
‘flowers of the vine’ (thus del Olmo 198 la: 619). 

46. Ug. mlkm. Lewis (1996a: 131): ‘fit for kings’. The term may have a techni- 
cal rather than merely aesthetic sense. Cf. bns mik, ‘royal personnel’ (Heltzer 1982: 
3-15). 

47. Or ‘all that day’? Cf. L'Heureux (1979: 153, 157): ‘all day’; Lewis (1996a: 
131): ‘daylong’. 

48. Following Aistleitner's suggestion (WUS, 337 $2884), followed by Caquot 
and Sznycer (1974: 476 n. g); cf. del Olmo (1981a: 424, 642) and de Moor (1987: 
272) for the view that this is a toponym, a place renowned for its wine, though 
hardly Lake Hule. Cf. Aartun (1985: 42 8125). Was it a place in the Lebanon? Cf. 1. 
20 below. L’Heureux (1979: 153) divides: tm, ‘there’ and k, ‘like’. 

49. Ug. mrt.yn: lit. ‘must of wine’. Cf. Aartun (1984: 35, 50: $845, 64). 

50. Ug. srnm. Cf. Heb. seren (Gk. turannos), used of the Philistine rulers. Or is 
this too a Lebanese toponym? 
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wine to delight the thirsty?!, 
the wine of ecstasy??, 
122 i 20 (from) high up? in the Lebanon, 
dew' transformed into foaming wine by El. 
Lo, 
a day and a second, 
the saviours ate and drank, 
a third, a fourth day, 
a fifth, a sixth day, 
the saviours ate and drank, 
in the lofty banqueting-house, 
122 i 25 onthe peak™, in the heart of the Lebanon. 


See, 
on the seventh [ ] 
[ ] Valiant Baal, 
122 i (indeterminate number of lines missing) 


(if verso, as assumed above, no 
following columns on this tablet) 


51. Ug. bld éll. Thus Caquot (1974: 476 nn. j and k) and L'Heureux (1979: 153, 
157-58). Cf. de Moor (1987: 272): ‘wine with no after-thirst'. Based on Ar. lad da, 
‘be sweet’, and Ar. galil, ‘thirsty’. Cf. Lewis (1992: 131, 140): ‘wine, sweet and 
abundant’; he candidly admits of this and the following colon that ‘everyone admits 
to guessing here’! But note Renfroe’s strictures (1992: 107, 125). Aistleitner (WUS, 
49 8519), Gibson (1978: 143) and del Olmo (1981a: 424, 527): ‘land’ (Ar. baladu). 
On this see Renfroe (1992: 90). DLU (p. 156), *mythical region of wine-produc- 
tion’. There is no reason why this should not be a real region. 

52. Ug. isryt. Cf. Heb. 'e3er. Thus del Olmo (1981a: 424, 523): ‘felicity’ and de 
Moor (1987: 272): ‘happiness’. Caquot (1974: 476 n. 1): ‘the first pressing’: Sry, 
‘begin’. Aartun (1985: 35-36 $115): ‘first quality’. Cf. DLU. Virolleaud (1934c: 
150: ‘[wine of] the Assyrian women’) and Aistleitner (1964: 86; WUS, 39 8447) 
take it as a toponym (cf. Sryn?). 

53. Ug. 'nq.smd. Cf. Aartun (1985: 5, 11-12 $874, 80). Aistleitner (1964: 86; 
WUS, 220, 237 $81922, 2062): *highest pride'. Caquot (1974: 476 and nn. m and 
n): ‘the choicest product of the plants’ (metaphorical use of ‘ng, cf. Heb. '^naq, 
‘neck’, and Akk. asmidu, plant-name). ‘Necklace of the blooming vines’: del Olmo 
(198 la: 424). ‘Purple necklace’: de Moor (1987: 272). 

54. Lit. ‘narrow place, strait’. (Nswq, Heb. swq, Ar. daga). ‘Poured’ (Vysq): del 
Olmo (198 la: 424). ‘Crest’: de Moor (1987: 273). 
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KTU 1.23: The Gracious Gods: A Sacred Marriage Liturgy 
(KTU 1.23 = CTA 23 = UT 52 = SS = RS 2.002) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1933; Ginsberg 1935; Gaster 1946, 1950: 225-56, 1961: 
418-35; Largement 1949; Jirku 1962: 80-84; Aistleitner 1964: 58-62; 
de Moor 1972: II, 17-24, 1987: 117-28; Trujillo 1973; Tsumura 1973, 
1978; Xella 1973; Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 353-79; Tsevat 1974a; 
Gordon 1977: 59-64; Wyatt 1977a, 1987a, 1992b, 1996b: 224-29; Pope 
1979; del Olmo 1981a: 440-48; Cutler and Macdonald 1982; Lipiński 
1986; Segert 1986; Foley 1987; Hettema 1989—90; Schloen 1993; 
Aboud 1994: 189-92; Watson 1994b; Pardee 1997c: 274-83; T.J. Lewis 
in Parker 1997: 205-14; Dijkstra 1998; Gulde 1998. 


Characterized by some as a ‘fertility cult’ myth, by Cutler and Mac- 
donald (1982) as a famine-relief liturgy, by Pardee (1997c) as a pos- 
sible analogue or component of an autumnal vintage and new year 
festival (cf. KTU 1.41), and possibly (Wyatt 1996b) even having a 
connection with a royal marriage, this text narrates a ‘sacred marriage’ 
between El and his two wives (see further below), Athirat and Rahmay, 
who appear to be hypostases of Shapsh the sun-goddess. While falling 
broadly speaking into the category of 'narrative poetry' (Hettema 
1989-90), the text is unusual in Ugarit in combining myth with ritual 
instructions and liturgical elements, which are interleaved with the 
introduction to the main narrative in ll. 1-29 (the whole of the recto), 
horizontal lines separating the different sub-sections. The myth itself 
(Il. 30-76) underlies the tradition behind a number of biblical texts 
(Porter 1978; Wyatt 1996b, 219-68), and Pardee's (1997c: 274) 
assessment that it deals with ‘a pair of relatively minor deities’ is prob- 
ably a fair reflection of current opinion on the text, but in my view 
underestimates their considerable ideological importance as ‘royal 
gods',! who reflect in their mythology certain important constants. This 


1. Pardee's further note on the status of the female characters in the text as 
‘two women’ (art, alt. ‘two wives’) threatens to prejudge the matter of the signifi- 
cance of the twin gods born of the marriage, though he concedes their divine status. 
If the more neutral translation ‘wives’ is adopted, the similar status of the wives as 
goddesses, which I believe to be the case, at least remains an open question. The 
position of Shalem as the last god mentioned in the pantheon lists (KTU 1.47.34 = 
KTU 1.118.33 = RS 20.24.33) and sacrificial lists such as KTU 1.39.8 and 1.41.17 
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divergence of views is inevitable of course given the overall paucity of 
the evidence, but it is perhaps as well to reserve judgment on compre- 
hensive assessments. There is a clear disparity between the relative 
importance of a mere handful of deities in the (so far recovered) 
mythology of Ugarit and that of a large number of others appearing, 
frequently with a surprising prominence, in the ritual texts. Each genre 
gives only a partial oversight of the reality, while the Akk. evidence 
further complicates matters. The text is defined by de Moor (1987: 117) 
as a sacred marriage text. This is reasonable in so far as it actually deals 
with a marriage, but we need to be clear what ‘sacred marriage’ (hieros 
gamos) means, and the use of the term sometimes implies that the same 
kind of significance is to be applied in all cases, as though it is just a 
tantric use of sex in the cult. It is here that I think the roya/ dimension 
is important. A mythic paradigm is established here which is used to 
convey basic notions about the concern of the chief deity for the created 
order, and the implicit identification of his offspring with kings 
becomes the means whereby royal duties are represented as actualizing 
the theological programme. This is parallel to many features of the 
historical cult in Judah (though the biblical texts muddy the waters, of 
course, by their removal from the original historical context and their 
persistent critique of tradition). 


1.23 R 1 Let me invoke the gra[cious] gods, 
[ ] and beautiful, 
sons of Shap[sh’ ? ] 


Let them give a feast [to those] of high rank’, 


(= 1.87.18) need not simply be a reflection of rank, for he is a god who as the 
evening star, or dusk (opinion varies on this matter) would logically or sym- 
bolically conclude such lists: the last in line is not always the lowest in rank. At 
Edinburgh the Principal walks last in the graduation processions! Pardee concedes 
this point. 

2. Text bn.Xp[ }: bn.šp[š] following 1l. 25, 54. Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 
369) and del Olmo (1981a: 440): ‘dunes’ (cf. Spm, 1. 4) (sc. the ‘bare hills’ of de 
Moor 1987: 118). Virolleaud (1933: 129, 132) reads bn.š [rm(?)], ‘sons of a 
prince(?)’. For my interpretation cf. translation at |. 54. 

3. Ug. vmnnm.qrt.llv[ ]. The colon is open to reading in three senses: either as 
here, or ‘who establish a city on high’: thus Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 369), Gib- 
son (1978: 123), de Moor (1987:118) and Pardee (1997c: 276); or *may glory be 
given to the exalted ones’: thus Xella (1973: 41-42), del Olmo (1981a: 440) and 
Hettema (1989-90: 82). Nqrt: ‘feast, banquet’ (Akk. garitu, giritu): Trujillo (1973), 
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in the wilderness of the end* (of the world). 


123 R 5 I ] on their heads, 
[ ] 
Eat from any? of the food, 


and drink from the vat any wine! 


Greetings, king, greetings, queen, priests" and temple- 
victuallers?!? 


The lord and master!? sat enthroned, 
in his hand the staff’! of sterility, 


cit. del Olmo (19812: 440, 658); ‘city’, cf. Heb. giryat: WUS, 283 82462, UT, 8481 
19.2284 etc.; ‘glory, honour’, [grt « ygr]: Ginsberg (1935: 47). The sequel (bicolon 
in |. 6) makes Trujillo's proposal the best. Are ‘those of high rank’ (‘ly[nm]: 
restoration proposed by Gaster 1946: 51) men or gods, or both? (Cf. Heb. 'elyón, 
used of the king in Ps. 89.28.) 

4. Ug. 5pm. I explain as cognate with Heb. sóp, ‘end’. Cf. KTU 1.1 ii 11. The 
desert is at the edge of the world. Or ‘dunes’ (cf. n. 2). ‘Barren hill-tops': Pardee 
(1997c: 276 and n. 8). De Moor (1987: 118) restores [tdm]r in 1. 4, and locates the 
events at Tadmor-Palmyra. 

5. Ug. ay: ‘any’ (Ar. ayyu): UT, 355 819.142, Xella (1973: 45-46) and del 
Olmo (1981a: 512). Cf. Pardee (1997c: 276): ‘Eat the food, yes do’. 

6. Ug. hmr: ‘vat’ rather than ‘new wine’. Cf. KTU 1.3 i 16 and n. 9. 

7. Ug. ‘rbm. Cf. Akk. eréb biti, a class of priest. 

8. Ug. tnnm. For Cutler and Macdonald (1982: 39), these people supplied the 
meat for the temple (Akk. Sanannu: cf. CAD, XVII [ $/2], 366 ‘archer[?]’). Others 
see them as military personnel (‘temple guards’: cf. Xella 1973: 151-56; cf. Eg. snn 
and KTU 1.14 ii 38 etc.: trn dbl hg: ‘archers beyond reckoning’). But a military 
sense is not entirely convincing here (unless they form a praetorian guard?), and I 
suspect two lexemes. 

9. The lines drawn across the tablet at intervals appear to mark out separate 
stages in the ritual and distinct rubrics. 

10. Ug. mt wšr: most take this to be Mot (e.g. Tsumura 1973). I take it to be El: 
see Wyatt (1977a, 1992b). Cf. mt below, ll. 40, 46, ‘husband’ (lit. ‘man’). Cf. 
Pardee (1997c: 276-77 n. 13): he explains the name as ‘warrior prince’, seeing the 
staff as a weapon ‘because warriors slay sons and husbands in battle’. 

11. This staff (presumably the same one in both cola) will later (1. 37) function 
as El’s penis. It is the ‘staff’ (phytological metaphor) which is about to be attended 
to in the following ritual action, which will transform it into a productive organ. 
See also nn. 36-38 below, and the use of the staff in KTU 1.169. See discussion by 
Pardee (1997c: 276-77 n. 13). This raises two problems. First the appropriateness 
of the themes of sterility and widowhood to the present interpretation, and secondly 
my identification of mt w5r with El himself (n. 10). In the first case the point is that 
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in his hand the staff of widowhood. 


Those who prune the vine pruned him, 
those who bind the vine bound him; 
123 R 10 they let his tendril”? fall like a vine. 


Seven times shall it be recited on the throne-dais", 
and the priests are to respond. 


Now the steppe", the vast!’ steppe 
is the steppe of Athirat and Rahma<y>'®. 


Over a fire seven times the choristers of fine voice 
(seethe) coriander" in milk, 


until the marriage is consummated according to the proper ritual programme (start- 
ing with premarital circumcision, n. 12) it cannot be productive; the seated figure 
(the bridegroom) holds emblems which have a double-entendre: at present they rep- 
resent his single state, which for purposes of fecundity is sterile. A husband who 
cannot service his wife effectively makes her a widow. After the due rites, the staff 
(which represents his penis) will become fertile and productive. Moreover, since the 
twin gods Shahar and Shalem, whom I identify with the gracious gods, are not born, 
indeed not even conceived yet (because the fecundating rite which will make this 
possible is only now being performed) they cannot be identified with mt wr. It is 
their father who is so represented. Note the discussion on rhabdomancy in Moore 
1990: 71-78. 

12. On the meaning of Sdmt see Wyatt (1992c) and Pardee (1997c: 277-78 
n. 17). The ritual performed is one of pre-marital circumcision (Wyatt 1992b). Thus 
the ‘tendril’ is a metaphor for the foreskin. Cf. Wyatt (19902), where I discuss the 
story of Shechem's circumcision and ritual killing, which belong to the same sym- 
bolic context as the present narrative. Cf. Allan 1999, 

13. Ug. 'd: || ksi in KTU 1. 16 vi 22. See also KTU 1.119.9. See Largement 
(1949: 55) and del Olmo (1981a: 598). Rather than ‘lute’ (Ar. 'ádu: Driver 1956: 
121, Caquot 1974: 370). 

14. Ug. Sd (Akk. šadu, Heb. Sadé, ‘steppe’). Thus, e.g., Gaster (1946: 52), Gib- 
son (1978: 123) and del Olmo (1981a: 447): ‘field(s)’. Rather than ‘breast’ (Ug. td, 
zd [1. 24], dd [ll. 59, 61], Heb. Sad, Sod): thus for the third instance Ginsberg (1935: 
65) and Driver (1956: 121): 'effluence' (sc. milk [from the breast]), and see Tsevat 
(1953: 62) (cit. *sq"). 

15. Ug. ilm: superlative sense. 

16. Restored on basis of ll. 16 and 28 (the same formula). Ug. rhmy, ‘uterine’, 
*wombly', divine epithet. It does not refer to Anat, but to a companion of Athirat. 
The two are hypostases of Shapsh. See further Pardee (1997c: 278 n. 22). 

17. Ug. gd. If correct reading, ‘coriander’ (cf. Heb. gad). Virolleaud (1933: 
140), reads as equivalent of gdy (Heb. g*dí), ‘kid’. So also Ginsberg (1935: 65, with 
reference to Exod. 23.19 and parallels). Cf. Loewenstamm (1975b: 106) on the 
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mint in butter, 


1.23 R 15 and over the cauldron seven times 
let incense be burned. 


Rahmay went forth, 
[and Athirat] set out'*. 


[ ] they girded themselves. 


May the gracious!” chorister [ ] 
and their name let the priest e[xalt.] 


The dwellings? of the gods eight [ — ] 
1.23 R 20 seven times [ y! 


Lapis lazuli, carnelian” 
scarlet the singers? . . .?* 


interpretation of this passage. See also Ratner and Zuckerman (1986) for recent 
assessment of the reading and now Pardee (1997c: 278-79 n. 26). 

18. Ug. rsd. Perhaps ‘set out to hunt’. Cf. KTU 1.92.2 (with Athtart) and 
1.114.23 (with Anat and Athtart) as subjects. 

19. Ug. n'm. The Heb. term nà'ím appears to mean ‘minstrel’ in 2 Sam. 23.1. 
Perhaps a similar nuance is to be detected here. 

20. Ug. mibr. Pardee (1997c: 279 and n. 32) draws attention to cut-branch 
structures used in the cult in KTU 1.41.50-51, also called mtbt. It may be the same 
structures again which are called bt (‘hous[es]’) in KTU 1.104.21, where as here 
they are said to be eight in number. He compares the Heb. sukkôt. The idea of 
shrines to the gods drawn up in rows also suggests a possible analogue of the Eg. 
Sed rites, which involved parallel ranks of the shrines of the deities of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, as in the mock-up in the enclosure of Djoser's step-pyramid at 
Saqqara. 

21. A ritual involving the divine images. Are the ‘dwellings’ (mtbt) the images? 
Hettema (1989—90: 83): ‘stands’. 

22. Ug. iqnu.smt: Akk. aqnu, uqnu, and Akk. šimtu. Thus Caquot and Sznycer 
(1974: 372), Gibson (1978: 124) and de Moor (1987: 122). Cf. del Olmo (198 la: 
442): ‘Of blue and scarlet (wool) [ ]'; Hettema (1989-90: 83): ‘blue and gold- 
coloured []'. Preferable to alternative: ‘I am jealous for the names [ ]' (Nqn'): 
thus Virolleaud (1933: 133), Ginsberg (1935: 65), Gaster (1946: 52; 1961: 426), 
Driver (1956: 121) and Xella (1973: 36, 58). iqnu corrected to iqra by Aistleitner 
(1964: 59). 

23. Ug. tn.šrm. Í ]. To tn cf. Heb. Sani (UT, 503 819.2702); or ‘the two’. irm: 
‘singers’ (Vsyr) or ‘princes’ (cf. Akk. Sarru). Virolleaud (1933: 130), reads [b]n 
Xrm: ‘sons of a prince’ (cf. at l. 2 above). 
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Let me invoke the gracious gods, 


26 


[both gluttonous” from] birth", 
who suck at the nipples of Athirat's breasts, 
[from the paps of Rahmay,] 


1233 R 25  Shapsh counts” their tendrils, 
[ ] and grapes. 


Peace to you, priests and temple-victuallers, 
as you proceed to the sacrifice of propitiation. : 


The vast steppe 
is the steppe of Athirat and Rahmay, 
[ p] 


24. Though both cola are conventionally shown as having a following lacuna, 
there is probably no text missing. 

25. Ug. agzrym: ‘voracious, gluttonous’, Xella (1973: 58-59), del Olmo (1981a: 
510) and de Moor (1987: 122), construed as du. All cite Vgzr in Isa. 9.19 (parallel 
"kl, with sense of devouring, though Ve-r means ‘cut, divide’). Virolleaud (1933: 
142), reads as ‘cleave the sea’, citing Ps. 136.13 (Vg-r, Heb. gdzar, as cited). Cf. 
agzrt at KTU 1.13 ii 29-30. Pardee (1997c: 279 and n. 35), taking up Gray’s (1965: 
98) suggestion, plausibly translates as ‘who delimit the day’. 

26. Line restored from Il. 58-59. Ug. [bn] vm: ‘from birth’, lit. “sons of a day’. 
This expression may alternatively mean ‘sons of (the same) day’, thus alluding to 
their twinship. 

27. Text uncertain. See Herdner (1963: I, 99 n. 4), Xella (1973: 60) and del 
Olmo (198 1a: 442). Del Olmo translates ‘Sapu who takes care of their weakness’, 
taken up by Hettema (1989-90: 83) and Pardee (1997c: 279 and n. 37). I read pro- 
visionally msprt (Vspr). Otherwise msprt: KTU?: *Shapsh cuts ...’: Watson (1994b: 
4 n. 13, Akk. sepéru); ‘Shapsh who nurses...’: Hettema (1989-90: 83), V*spr, Ar. 
dāfaray, or myprt (‘Shapsh makes fruitful ... °): Ginsberg (1935: 66):and Gaster 
(1946: 52, 57; 1961: 426), Vypr: UT, 413 819.1136, cf. Ar., Eth., ESA wfr, Heb. 
párá. Cf. Virolleaud (1933: 130), and translation (p. 133)! However translated, the 
text probably narrates some action by the goddess which is represented dramati- 
cally in the cultic performance. The ‘tendrils’ approach is circumstantially sup- 
ported by the parallel *grapes'. Is this an allusion to genitalia? Is Shapsh perhaps 
checking that they are male children? 

28. Text ytb. Being contextless, it is untranslatable. Hettema’s suggestion, ‘That 
it be repeated' (1989—90: 83), is attractive as an introduction to the ensuing nar- 
rative. 
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lower edge 30 [Et went out] to the shore? of the sea, 
and stepped out to the shore of the abyss”. 


El [set] the two inflamed ones?!, 
the two inflamed ones on top of the cauldron?". 


Lo, one was lowered, 
lo, the other was raised. 


Lo, one cried: ‘Father! father!’ 
and lo, the other cried: ‘Mother! mother!?? 


Let El's penis grow as long as the sea, 
yea, El’s penis as the ocean?!" 


123 V 35 Els penis grew as long as the sea, 
yea, El’s penis as the ocean. 


El took the two inflamed ones, 


the two inflamed ones from on top of the cauldron; 


29. For gp ym read rather h'p ym. Cf. Whitaker (1972: 278). Cf. KTU 1.3 ii 7. 

30. The use of thm locates the mythical events: this is the end of the world. Cf. 
Hettema (1989-90: 86). 

31. Ug. mit'ltm: (St [= Hithp.] V'Iy, cf. Heb. ‘a/é Hiph., ‘rouse’) du. pt. Cf. 
Tropper (1990: 77-78): ‘who offer themselves for sex’. ‘Two coals’: Ginsberg 
(1935: 66); ‘two handfuls’: Gaster (1946: 53) and Driver (1956: 123); ‘two women 
bringing up (water)’: Caquot (1974: 373); ‘two women who moved up and down’ 
(St freq.): Gibson (1978: 125); ‘two consecrated ones(?)': del Olmo (198 1a: 443); 
‘scales’: de Moor (1972: II, 20); ‘girl-acrobats’: de Moor (1987: 123); ‘two female 
sacrificers': Hettema (1989-90: 83); cf. Pardee (1997c: 280 and n. 44). These cultic 
nuances are a plausible alternative to the line taken here. Untranslated: Virolleaud 
and Xella. 

32. Pursuing his cultic interpretation (as in the previous colon), Pardee (1997c: 
280) translates: *(two females) presenting (him with) an offering from the jar'. 
While this is attractive, the basis for it, that the sexual nuances detected by Tropper 
are not yet present, is belied by the fact that double entendres, if not overtly erotic 
language, begin immediately. 

33. Like other primaeval gods, El is androgynous: he marries his own daugh- 
ter(s). Cf. Jerusalem and Wisdom as daughters of Yahweh. Discussion in Wyatt 
(1996b: 255 n. 81, 265-68). Pardee (1997c: 280 n. 47) remains dubious that this is 
an address to El. 

34. Ug. mdb. For my translation (rather than ‘flood’) cf. de Moor (1969a: 181) 
and KTU 1.101.2. The simile of a penis ‘as long as the sea/ocean' reads oddly in 
English, but if it is remembered that the cosmic sea is serpentine by nature, the 
force is immediately apparent. Cf. Neiman's (1977) etymology of Gk. 'Okeavog 
from Vghn, ‘a serpent’s belly’. Cf. Gihon in Gen. 2.13 and Wyatt (1996b: 96-99). 
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he took them and se[t] them in his house. 


El lowered? the staff? in his right hand, 
El the rod?’ in his hand?5, 


He raised it and threw it skyward”, 
casting a bird down from the sky. 


He plucked it and set it on the coals. 


El enticed the two wives; 
lo, the two wives cried out: 


1.23 V 40 ‘O husband, husband! Lowered is your staff, 
drooping the rod in your hand! ^? 


Lo, the bird grew hot“! by the fire; 
it was roasted on the coals. 


The two wives are the wives of El, 
the wives of EI, and forever.*? 


And lo, the two wives cried out: 


*O father, father! Lowered is your staff, 
drooping the rod in your hand!’ 


Lo, the bird grew hot by the fire; 
123 V 45 and was roasted on the coals. 


35. Ug. nht. Thus e.g. del Olmo (1981a: 444). Pardee (1997c: 280) ‘grasps’. 

36. Ug. ht: this is the staff El held in Il. 8-9: now it is a symbol of, in effect 
transformed into, his penis. Cf. n. 11 and |. 40. ‘When El had aimed his staff’: Het- 
tema (1989—90: 83). 

37. The same staff. The term mt (Heb. matté) serves in both arboreal and social 
contexts. Note that mt ydh corresponds to mt ydk in ll. 40, 44 and 47. 

38. The left hand (as distinct from the right). But yd also means 'penis', so a 
deliberate wordplay is no doubt intended. See also at Il. 37 (-h), 44, 47. (The left 
hand being the toilet hand, delicacy is preserved.) It is difficult to know whether to 
translate ‘the rod in your (his) hand’ or ‘the rod of your (his) penis’. I have been 
guided by the colon of 1. 37 (ymn parallel yd). 

39. A play on associated ideas. The staff is now an arrow, now a penis. The bird 
(to be killed and roasted) will symbolise the passion of El's wives. See discussion 
in Pardee (1997c: 280-81 n. 51). 

40. Ug. mt ydk, and at ll. 44, 47. Either ‘the rod (in) your hand’, or ‘the rod of 
your penis’. See n. 38. No doubt the double-entendre is intended. 

41. Cf. n. 39. As de Moor notes (e.g. 1987: 124), omithological language is 
often used for women (especially in sexual contexts). 

42. As the bird cooks, the marriage ‘cooks’, i.e., is consummated. 
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The two daughters are the daughters of El, 
the daughters of El, and forever.” 


And lo, the two wives cried out: 
*O husband, husband! Lowered is your staff, 
drooping the rod in your hand!’ 


Lo, the bird grew hot by the fire, 
and was roasted on the coals. 


The two wives are the wive[s of El], 
the wives of El, and forever. 


He stooped: their lips he kissed. 


1.23 V 50 O, how sweet were their lips, 
as sweet as pomegranate[s]; 


from kissing came conception, 
from embracing, impregnation.” 


«He sat and counted 
five (months) for growth, 
ten for the full completion.» 


«Both of them» crouched' 
and gave birth to Shahar and Shalem”. 


Word was brought to El: 
‘The two wives of El have given birth!’ 


“What have they borne?’ 
*Shahar and Shalem have been born'. 


43. Pardee (1997c: 281) interprets this as a set of conditions, in which the 
women become wives or daughters. But they are already both. 

44. The delicacy of the imagery is surprising. Cf. the description from Deir el 
Bahri of the divine conception of Hatshepsut (pure Barbara Cartland!): Breasted 
(1906 [1988 reprint]: II. 80 $196). 

45. Watson (1994b: 7), following Tsumura (1978: 388), proposes adding the 
tricolon from Il. 56-57 here, arguing it to be an unintentional omission. See further 
below. Ll. 49-52 and 55-58 contain identical wording except for the tricolon. 

46. The vb rqr[nsz] is du. In Il. 57-58 the expression is Klar tqtnsn, ‘both of them 
crouched’: is the klat to be restored here? I have done so on prosodic grounds: klat 
tqinsn || wtldn is a bicolon, the klat doing double duty. 

47. Hypostases of Venus (Athtar), respectively the morning and evening stars. 
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‘Raise up an offering” to Shapsh, the Great Lady”, 
and to the stars?" who have been begotten*!’. 


123 V 55 He stooped; their lips he kissed. 
Lo, their lips were swee[t], 
[sweet as pomegranates]. 


From kissing came conception, 
from embracing, impregnation. 


He sat and counted 
five (months) for growth, 
ten for the full completion*. 


Both of them crouched 
and gave birth. 


48. Sc. a ritual of purification and thanksgiving following childbirth. 

49. Ug. rbt (Akk. rabitu), the equivalent of Heb. e*bird. Otherwise used only of 
Athirat, who here, with Rahmay, appears to be a hypostasis of Shapsh. The Akk. 
term rabitu is used of the queen mother of Amurru (RS 16.270.5 etc.). ^A large 
city’: de Moor (1972: II, 22); ‘great works’: de Moor (1987: 126). 

50. On Kbkbm as a designation for gods, cf. KTU 1.10 i 4, where it appears, 
apparently, in parallel with bn il. See also Bordreuil (1995: 2) and Caquot (1995: 
5). Perhaps the epithet of Pughat, yd't hik kbkbm, appearing in KTU 1.19 ii 2-3 etc. 
(see n. 209 ad loc.), is as much a theological as an astronomical term. 

51. Ug. Kbkbm.kn[m]. On Vkn (Heb. kwn) ‘to beget’ see Wyatt (1996b: 227 n. 
29, 242; Ps. 8.4b, || ma'asé 'usb*'orékà, also with a sexual nuance). ‘Fixed stars’: 
Gibson (1978: 126), del Olmo (1981a: 445) and Hettema (1989-90: 84). If Shahar 
and Shalem are the deities of the planet Venus, they are scarcely 'fixed' stars. Other 
fixed stars (even as deities) do not seem germane to the present context. *A stable 
one (sc. city)’: de Moor (1972: II, 22). ‘Lasting works for the stars’: de Moor 
(1987: 126). 

52. Following the interpretation of Tsumura (1978) (text: vtbn.yspr.lhms.lsb 
[iL ]Sr.phr.klat), Hettema (1989-90: 85) and Watson (1994b: 8). The period of 
pregnancy is described (ten lunar months). Cf. KTU 1.17 ii 43-44. These lines have 
conventionally been read quite differently, e.g. del Olmo (1981a: 446) (text: 
xtbn.vspr.Ihms.Islmm[.]wy&r.phr.klat, as KTU?) as 

This is to be recited five times to the sound of cymbals, 

and the assembly shall sing. 
The verbs ytbn and yspr are m. sg. (as Tsumura, referring to the father) or 3rd. f. du. 
(referring to the mothers), but not impersonal (as Hettema). Cf. Virolleaud (1933: 
xix): ytbn. vspr.lhms.lsb(?)| — |S$r.phr.Klar; Xella (1973: 35): vib[n]. yspr-lhmš.lş[---- 
-——--- ]r.phr.klar, KTU?: ytbn. yspr.thms.ismm{.Jw ysr.phr klat. 
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They bore the gracious gods”, 
both gluttonous from birth, 
sucking at the nipples (of the Lady's) breasts. 


Word was brought to El: 


123 V 60 ‘The two wives of El have given birth!’ 
“What have they borne?’ 


*The two gracious gods! 
both gluttonous from birth, 
sucking at the nipples of the Lady's breasts. 


A lip to the underworld, 
a lip to the heavens™, 


and there entered into their mouths 
the birds of the air 
and the fish from the sea. 


And wandering abroad, piece by piece 
they put (things) from both their right 
and from their left into their mouths, 
and were not satisfied.’ 


*O wives whom I have married, 
1.23 V 65 O sons whom I have begotten, 


raise up a dais in the midst of the holy desert^: 
there you will make your dwelling? among the stones 


53. The 'gracious gods' are Shahar and Shalem. 

54. Cf. the description of Mot in KTU 1.5 ii 2-3. Their voracious appetites, 
described in the following lines, are to be compared both to Mor's and to those of 
the Devourers in KTU 1.12. 

55. De Moor (1987: 127): ‘Arise! Establish a sanctuary in the desert’. Wilfred 
Watson suggests (private communication) shifting the word-divider after 'db to 
read thus: Su.‘d<.>btk.mdbr.qd§: ‘raise up a dais (or: throne) in the midst of the 
desert’. This makes better sense of the line, and fits in well with the following 
colon. Note the paradox of a sanctuary at the limen (cf. the burning bush motif in 
Exod. 3). 

56. Ug. tgrgr. Redupl. (D? cf. Heb. pilpel) form of Vgwr, ‘dwell’: Caquot and 
Sznycer (1974: 378), UT, 381 §19.618, DLU, 150). Or are the stones and trees also 
part of the diet of the voracious gods (cf. ll. 61-64), so that tgrgr means ‘you will 
open your gullets' or ‘swallow’? Cf. Heb. garg*rót, ‘neck’ and Fr. ‘gorge’, Eng. 
*gargle'. Cf. DLU, 151: grgr. The vb would be denom. on this n. stem. Less prob- 
ably, ‘drag along’ (sc. as building materials for the sanctuary): de Moor (1987: 127 
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and trees’. 


For seven whole years, 

for eight periods of time”, 

the gracious gods went to and fro on the steppe; 
they roamed the edge of the desert. 


And they met the guardian of the sown land. 
And they cried out to the guardian of the sown land: 


1.23 V 70 ‘O guardian, guardian! Open up!’ 
And he made an opening for them, 
and they entered. 
‘If there is food for us, 
give (some) that we may eat. 
If there is wine for us, 
give (some) that we may drink.’ 
And the guardian of the sown land answered them: 
‘I ] 


There is wine: whoever enters [  ] 


1.23 V 75 [ ] let him come! 
Here is his measure of wine[  ] 
And his companions let him fill with wine [ Je 


n. 63), citing Syr. gargar, Syr. Ar. ğarğar (cf. also Heb. garar). 
57. Cf. the similar formula in KTU 1.12 ii 44-45 (n. 29). It no doubt denotes a 
ritual period. Cf. seven-year periods in Hebrew thought. 
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KTU 1.24: The Wedding of Nikkal and Ib 
(KTU 1.24 = CTA 24 = UT 77 = NK = RS 5.194) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1936b; Gordon 1937, 1977: 65-67; Aistleitner 1939, 1964: 
63-64; Ginsberg 1939; Goetze 1941; Herdner 1949; Tsevat 1953; 
Driver 1956: 125-27; Jirku 1962: 77-79; Herrmann 1968; Caquot and 
Sznycer 1974: 381-97; Wyatt 1977a; Gibson 1978: 128-29; del Olmo 
1981a: 449-56, 1991; de Moor 1987: 141-45; D. Marcus in Parker 
1997: 215-18; Allan 1999, 


While the deities in this text are familiar, their relationships appear to 
differ from those we meet elsewhere at Ugarit. They probably reflect 
Hurrian tradition, and perhaps the Hurrian pantheon (Ginsberg 1939). 
The moon-god referred to as Yarih (yrk) is probably therefore the Hur- 
rian deity Kusuh. Nikkal is the Sumerian goddess NIN.GAL ('Great 
Lady"). The text consists of a myth of the wedding of Nikkal-and-Ib, 
and is followed by a hymn to the Kotharat, goddesses of pregnancy and 
childbirth. The myth and hymn were probably recited at weddings.' 


124 R 1 Let me sing of Nikkal-and-Ib’, 
the daughter of Harhab? king of circumcision, 
of Harhab king of weddings’. 


At the setting of the sun Yarih became inflamed; 
1.24 R 5  heemí[braced her] who was born of the «Ko»tharat^. 


l. Cf. the ‘mythological’ allusion to the marriage at Cana in Christian wedding 
services. 

2. In Wyatt (19772), I argued that these were the names of two deities, the 
bride and groom respectively. This proposal has not met with approval. The f. form 
t'rbm in |. 18 is the strongest argument against it. I therefore follow the usual view 
in this edition. ‘Ib’: Akk. enbu, ‘fruit’ and Akk. ebbu, ‘bright’ are equally plausible 
explanations. DLU, 2 (ib 11). 

3. Perhaps formed from hrr and Arb: ‘Drier’. Is this an epithet of the Hurrian 
sun-god Shimegi? 

4. De Moor (1987: 142 nn. 6, 7) interprets the titles of Harhab (mik qz, mik 
a$zt) as ‘counsellor for exchange-marriages' and ‘counsellor for protection-mar- 
rages’ respectively. Ug. aģzt, ‘wedding’: Akk. ahuzzatu. qz = ‘circumcision’: Allan 
1999. 

5. Note the mythological motif: Nikkal is daughter of the Kotharat. In caring 
for her parturition, they may be invoked for all births. The plot is apparently a pre- 
marital affair, perhaps the birth of a son (see translation at l. 7 and n. 9) followed by 
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He[ar, goddesses, Ko]tharat, 
O daughters of Ellil®, [the Bright Ones’]!* 


Lo, 

the sacred bride? bore’? a son [ ] 
Her vulva yearned for his penis [ ]. 
her lips for his organ!! were moist. 


the lover's urgency to marry his beloved. Cf. Gen. 34 (on the Hurrian[!] and ritual 
background of which see Wyatt 1990a). On cognate myths see Astour (1967: 80- 
92). The main difference is that here there is also a birth (L. 7, if the verbal aspect 
represents a past tense). The outcome here is also a happy marriage, while in the 
biblical narrative it ends in tragedy. The element of premarital circumcision, found 
in Gen. 34, is absent from the present text, but appears in KTU 1.23.8-11 (sce n. 12 
ad loc.). 

6. For the view that this is Enlil (also occurring as Ellil, identified in Ugarit 
with El), see Gallagher (1994). For an alternative view, that it represents the deity 
Helul, see Pardee (1995: cols. 916-17), following Arnaud (1986: 328; 1991: 38). 
The term hll has usually been explained here as the new moon (Ar. hilāl). Pardee's 
and Gallagher's explanations would explain the apparent disjunction between the 
crescent moon in I. 15 and the moon-god Yarih in l. 16. The reference to ‘the lord 
of Gamlu’ in |. 42 would appear to support Gallagher against Pardee. (I am scepti- 
cal of Gallagher's extension of his argument to Isa. 14.) A lunar link is also plausi- 
ble for goddesses of pregnancy and childbirth. 

7. Ug. snnt. Pardee (1995: col. 917), following van Selms (1954: 86 n. 24). 
Rather than ‘swallows’ (Akk. sinuntu, Heb. scnünír), as others (already Virolleaud 
1936: 213). 

8. The allusion to the Kotharat, apparently as the collective mothers of Nikkal, 
causes the poet to invoke them directly at this point in this exclamatory manner, as 
well as at ll. 11, 15, perhaps in anticipation of the hymn addressing them directly in 
Il. 40-50. It suggests that the narrative itself is here given a hymnic context in the 
context of a wedding ceremony. 

9. Ug. ginit: to the line cf. Isa. 7.14. Rather than ‘young woman’. The term is 
restricted to royal women and goddesses. See at KTU 1.2 i 13 and n. 99. 

10. Ug. tld. Or ‘begot’? Or ‘will bear’. Thus Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 392) 
and del Olmo (198 1a: 457) etc. Or ‘would beget’? Cf. the formula at Isa. 7.14. 

11. Ug. bsr. We appear to have at least six words serving the same function: yd, 
‘penis’, usb't, ‘phallus’ (both in KTU 1.10 iii 7-8. partially restored, and n. 17 ad 
loc., and cf. KTU 1.4 iv 38 and n. 130: note further the parallel word a/ibt in 1. 39), 
ht, perhaps by word-play and association rather than strict semantics, in KTU 
1.23.8-9, 37 (also note nuance of || mt ydh) which some have also seen as the basic 
reference in KTU 1.169 (see n. 2 ad loc.), ušr in KTU 1.11.3, and here also bšr (lit. 
*flesh^). De Moor (1987: 143 n. 16) notes that Heb. basár is used of the penis in 
Lev. 6.3; 15.2-3; Ezek. 16.26; 23.20. If Margalit's (1989a: 324, 328) proposal be 
accepted, we have a seventh term in fir at KTU 1.18 i 25. 
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1.24 R 10 Her father gave her life," 
as a betrothed one [ ] 


*Hear, goddesses, Kotharat 
<O daughters of Ellil, the Bright Ones!>’ 


Her «vu»lvaP yearned for his penis. 


To her father ( ] 
Dagan of Tuttu[I!* ] 


1.24 R 15 [Hear,] O Kotharat, 


<daughters of> Ellil, [the Brigh]t Ones! 
Yarih the luminary of the heavens sent a message 
to Har[ha]b king of circumcision. 


*Give Nikkal! 
Yarih would pay the bride-price for Ib; 
let her enter his household! 


124 R 20 And I shall give her dowry to her father, 
a thousand (shekels) of silver 
and ten thousand of gold! 


I shall send gems of lapis lazuli! 


I shall turn her steppelands into vineyards, 
the steppeland of her love into orchards!'® 


But Harhab king of circumcision replied, 


124 R 25 ‘O most gracious of the gods, 
loweredge become son-in-law to Baal; 
wed Pidray his daughter". 


12. Fora very different estimate of il. 7-10 see Margalit (1979: 556 $6.2). 

13. Text 11[ ]mmiznh ‘her bowels’? Or read perhaps [| ]mm[.]«nh: *...her 
vulva...’ (so above) as in l. 8. De Moor (1987: 143), ‘the waters of her “well”? (sc. 
vulva). The n at the beginning of l. 12 may be ‘n: the tablet surface is damaged. 

14. The town of Tuttul on the Euphrates was an important cult-centre of Dagan. 
He is also invoked in KTU 1.100.15. 

15. Ug. mhrh. The dowry is a financial settlement her father sets aside for the 
bride. In addition to paying the bride-price (trh), Yarih is so insistent that he offers 
to pay the dowry as well. Cf. Shechem's eagerness at Gen. 34.12. 

16. An agricultural metaphor for the consummation and fruitful outcome of a 
marriage. 

17. Text: pdry b[th]. Thus Goetze (1941: 369), Herdner (1968: 20). Many, e.g., 
Herrmann (1968: 19) read b[r] «ar», ‘daughter of light’ or ‘mist’, Driver (1956: 
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I shall introduce you to her father Baal. 
Athtar!* will intercede’?. 


M He will betroth to you Yabradmay”’, 


124 V 30 His father’s daughter Lion?! will arouse!’ 


But Yarih the luminary of the heavens replied,?3 
‘With Nikkal will be my wedding!’ 


Afterwards Yarih pays the bride-price for Nikkal. 


Her father set the beams of the scales, 
124 V 35 her mother the trays of the scales. 


Her brothers arranged the ingots, 
her sisters the stones of the scales”*. 


125), ‘honey dew’, de Moor (1987: 144), Pidray’s epithet in KTU 1.3 i 23-24 etc. 
(See nn. 11, 12 at KTU 1.3 i 23.) 

18. Text ‘rt (KTU?). “AStart’, ‘Astarte...’: Virolleaud (1936a: 220) and Gor- 
don (1937: 32: contrast 1977: 66) Verb ygrr is m. The two ts with rh, others. 
Otherwise rhlk, ‘your ewe’ (sc. bride): Virolleaud (1936a: 220). 

19. Ug. yétr: Thus del Olmo (198 1a: 608): Heb. 'atar, Ar. ‘atara, though the use 
of these verbs is exclusively cultic. ‘Is jealous’ (Gt of gr, Ar. gara): Caquot (1974: 
394) and Gibson (1978: 129, 155). Reading ygpr: Virolleaud (1936a: 221); Driver 
(1956: 143): ‘arranged’ (Ar. éafara). Astour (1969: 9): * Athtar covers (her) with a 
veil’, 

20. Margalit (1980: 149 n. 2) makes ybrdmy (‘Water-dispenser’) an epithet of 
Athtar himself (whom he interprets as a god of irrigation: Margalit 1996). He thus 
has him as a fellow-matchmaker. My interpretation makes ybrdmy a further candi- 
date (along with Pidray) offered as a substitute for Nikkal. Thus others, e.g., Gibson 
(1978: 129). Astour (1969: 10) wonders whether ybrdmy is an epithet of Taliy 
(appearing with Pidray and Arsiy in KTU 1.3 i, ii). This is not implausible, though 
we might expect it to be f. (*ybrdtmy), unless the t has been assimilated, a solution 
assumed above. 

21. Sc. a title of Athtar. Cf. the iconography of Ishtar, in which the goddess 
regularly appears on a lion. Evidently it is a sister of Athtar’s that he will supply. 
Perhaps Ishhara? For Driver (1956: 125 n. 16) the lion is Baal. Del Olmo (1981: 
459), reads lbu as asseverative / with bu imper., ‘come!’ But the prosody is then 
skewed. 

22. There is wide variation in interpretations of these four cola. The version 
above is provisional. 

23. I have omitted [wn'n] from the text at this point. For notes on this see del 
Olmo (19812: 460). 

24. Once the romantic aspect is settled, it becomes a pecuniary transaction: a 
bride is bought as a commodity! 
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Nikkal-and-Ib (it is) of whom I sing. 


Bright is Yarih, 
and may Yarih shine on you”! 


124 V 40 Ising of the goddess[es], the Kothar[at]"5, 
[daugh]ters of Ellil, the Bright Ones, 
daughters of Ellil, lord of Gamlu"", 


who go down to the nut-groves 
and among the olive-groves." 


1.24 V 45 tothe Wise One, the perceptive god. 


Lo, 
in my mouth is their number, 
on my lips is the sum”? of them: 


25. Thus the power of the myth is invoked for other marriages. The idea that 
moonlight is especially auspicious for lovers appears to have an ancient pedigree. 

26. As their names indicate, these are goddesses involved in pregnancy and 
childbirth. Cf. their role in KTU 1.17 ii 24-47. For Ginsberg (1938) they are merely 
human. Rather are they a group of seven goddesses, corresponding to the Akk. sa- 
sú-ra-tu4, (KTU 1.47.13 below) and to 4NIN.MAH. See Pardee (1995), šassūrātu, 
CAD, XVII [ $/2], p. 145. 

27. As Gallagher notes (1994: 136), the title used here b‘? gml, usually con- 
strued as ‘Lord of the Sickle’ and supposed to refer to the lunar crescent, e.g. 
Caquot (1974: 396 n. b), may also mean ‘Lord of Gamlu (= the constellation 
Auriga)’, a title of Enlil-Ellil. See n. 6. 

28. The translation of this bicolon is tentative. 

29. Ug. mnthn. ‘Their formula (of invocation)’: Caquot and Sznycer (1974: 396 
n. g), citing Akk. minutu. ‘Her number...her counting’: Watson (1976a: 438), who 
takes this to be a reference to the pregnant woman counting her months (cf. KTU 
1.23.«52ab», 56-57). If the translation is correct, it is a circumstantial argument 
against Watson’s interesting approach outlined in n. 35, since we should not expect 
an enumeration of only two goddesses to evoke such a statement, while an enumer- 
ation of seven would justify it. The number seven is also perhaps intrinsically more 
likely if the goddesses also represent not merely midwives, but protective and 
benevolent spirits who communicate their personal traits to the new-born, thus 
transmitting its character. Cf. the spirits provided at Isa. 11.2, which are seven in 
number if the ‘spirit of Yahweh’ at the head of the v. is to be distinguished from the 
six following. Cf. also the seven Baals of KTU 1.47.5-11 and parallels, and the 
anointings (if correctly interpreted), at Ps. 19.8-10, though these are only five or at 
most six in number (Wyatt 1995b: 568-69, 588-91). 
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Trousseau and Dowry”, 
Cord-Cutter*! and Womb-Opener?,, 
Breather-of-Breath with Perubahsh** 

24 V 50 (and) Goodness*™, the youngest of the Kotharat!?? 


30. Ug. thhhw, mighy. Seemingly subdivisions of the mohar (‘dowry’), perhaps 
dating from an era of more archaic procedures. Cf. Heb. Silluhim, m*lóg (Akk. 
mulügu). 

31. Ug. ttqt. Following de Moor's suggestion (n. 33 below). Or is the name per- 
haps to be explained by reference to Všqy, as a suckling-goddess? The Gt form is 
hard to explain on this proposal, however. ‘The One who gives suck’? 

32. Ug. bq't. Nbq', ‘cleave, split’. 

33. iq't and prbht. Ntq', Heb. tāqaʻ, ‘give a blast (on a horn)’. The second name 
is so far unexplained. Cf. the Hittite PN Peruwah8u, cit. Caquot (1974: 397 n. I), 
who construes these lines quite differently, and takes P. to be the recipient of the 
tablet). For these explanations of the names see de Moor (1987: 145). Watson 
(below) divides as pr bht. 

34. Ug. dmqt. Or, ‘Most Beautiful’: Jirku (1962: 79); ‘the Good One’: de Moor 
(1987: 145). 

35. The final lines perhaps comprise a list, to be learnt by heart as part of the 
ritualization of pregnancy and birth. I have followed the majority view here. Cf. 
Aistleitner (1964: 640), del Olmo (1981a: 461) and de Moor (1987: 145). An 
entirely different approach is taken by Watson (1976a: 438-9), whose interpretation 
and translation is attractive, and worth citing in full: 


See! In my mouth is her number, 

on my lips her counting. 

O you, established (?) as her dot and dowry 
From her, Wise women, do not cut off (?) 
From her the 'fruit" with care, 

O experts in babycraft, O Kathiratu! 


He takes the Kotharat to be two in number, as mid-wives; cf. Exod. 1.15 and the 
birth-goddesses of Egyptian birth-scenes. What is being counted on this interpreta- 
tion is the mother's months of pregnancy (to which cf. KTU 1.23.51« », 56-57). 
However, the forms sprhn, mnthn cannot mean ‘her number, her counting’, refer- 
ring back to the mother, but must mean ‘their number...’, referring to the months. 
The suff. -hn is not 3 f. sg., which is -h or -n, though Watson interprets it as 
“perhaps energic 3 fem. sing.’, but 3 f. pl. (UT, 36-37 $6.7, 8, 13). This would raise 
the problem, unless his explanation be accepted, that since months have not been 
mentioned, there is no antecedent to which the suffixes can refer. Cf. also at n. 29. 
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KTU 1.40: A Liturgy for a Rite of Atonement 
for the People of Ugarit 


(KTU 1.40 = CTA 32 = UT 2 = RS 1.002+1.002A) 


Select Bibliography 

Aistleitner 1954, 1964: 105-107; Caquot 1962; Weippert 1969; van 
Selms 1971; Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartin 1975d; Xella 1981: 256- 
67; de Tarragon 1989: 140-51; de Moor and Sanders 1991; Pardee 1991, 
2000: 92-142, 2001a: 81-97; del Olmo 1992a: 99-109; de Tarragon 
1998. 


This ritual text is partially duplicated by KTU 1.84. An atonement 
liturgy, originally of five or more probably six (Pardee, de Moor and 
Sanders, del Olmo) similar sections, of which five survive (the first two 
in extremely fragmentary condition). The highly repetitive and formu- 
laic nature of the text allows a considerable degree of restoration. The 
sections are addressed to men and women respectively, in order, per- 
haps offering three kinds of victim (I-II ox[?], III-IV sheep, V-VI don- 
key). This great ‘Day of Atonement’ liturgy seems to be an analogue of 
the rite of Lev. 16 (de Moor and Sanders 1991). It affords a precious 
glimpse into Ugaritic ethical mores. 


i (Entire first section missing)! 
(m.) 
140 R 1! [ ] and atonement? [ ] 
[n] [ and] atonement for U[garit ] 
(£.) [ ] whether the [ ] 


1. See Pardee (1991: 1189) for formal arguments for a sixth section. 

2. Ug. npy. Very diverse interpretations have been proposed, e.g ‘exalt’: 
(Caquot 1962: 206-207: Ar. ndfa); ‘repudiated, disowned’: Aistleitner (1964: 105; 
WUS, 209 81816: Ar. nafa); ‘fabric’: van Selms (1971: 236: Ph. npy, ‘weave’); 
‘banishment’: Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín (1975d: 151); cf. ‘censure’: Xella 
(1981: 257); ‘guarantee’: de Tarragon (1989: 144 n. 29: Akk. nepå); ‘be virtuous’: 
de Moor and Sanders (1991: 290: Vypy, ‘become beautiful’); ‘well-being’: Pardee 
(1991: 1191: Vwpy, ypy); ‘expialion’: del Olmo (1992a: 99, 106: Akk. nap[p]i 
‘sieve, select’, cf. Heb. nip, napá etc.). I have followed Pardee’s argument here, 
and on his explanation (‘being made...whole’) the obvious technical equivalent in 
English is ‘atonement’. (The Heb. technical term Y kpr, does not appear in Ug.) It is 
not clear whether these four lines belong to section I or section II. 
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[ ] ébr? [ ] 
140 R 5 
(no further surviving text) 

(ut) 
(m.) (ll. 9-17: only odd letters surviving) 
[v] [Now we present* a ram for purification?,] 
(f.) [for purification of the women of Ugarit,] 

[and ato]nement for the foreigner [within the walls of 

Ugarit,] 


[and atone]ment [for Yaman’,] 
and atone[ment for 'rmi?,] 
[and atonement for Ugarit]. 


Whenever y[ou] sin, 
[whether by the accusation? of the Qa[tians,] 


3. DLU, 155 leaves untranslated. Cf. n. 11. 

4. Thus also de Moor and Sanders (1991: 284). Ug. Sqrb. Lit. ‘bring near’: 
technical term, as in Exod. 29.3 etc. (Vqrb hiph.). Presumably into the presence of 
the divine image. I have taken it as inf. abs. used finitely, as is common in the nar- 
rative poetry. It may alternatively be an imper. sg., addressed to the priest who 
brings the victim in. See also del Olmo (1995: 42). 

5. Ug. mir. ‘Song’: Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín (1975a: 150) and de Tar- 
ragon (1989: 146). ‘Singer...song’: Aistleitner (1964: 106; dividing mSrm sr). Cf. 
van Selms (1971: 236). ‘Drag off’: de Moor and Sanders (1991: 284, 290). I fail to 
see what this means. *Rectitude': Pardee (1991: 1185, 1190; Akk. mésaru). Cf. 
‘justification’: del Olmo (1990; 1992a: 101). 

6. Ug. hmyr. Thus most. Van Selms (1971: 236): ‘fortresses’. 

7. TN? Cf. KTU 1.4 i 43 and Astour (1967: 352). 

8. Corrected by some to trmn. See CTA, 114 n. 7. Caquot (1962: 206) sees this 
as a district of the kingdom of Ugarit. 

9. Ug. ulp, preceding lists of peoples. Following Pardee (1991) I analyse as 
u + l + p: ‘whether (or, and) from the mouth (of)’. Pardee translates as ‘according to 
the statement of’. I take this to mean ‘according to the accusation’, within the litur- 
gical context or generally. Does it mean, as my translation suggests, that representa- 
tives of these foreign nationals and classes of people participate in the rite, and state 
their peoples’ grievances, for which communal forgiveness is sought? Or are the 
people listed sharing in the rite by confessing their own sins? ‘According to the 
manner of...’: Caquot (1962: 208); cf. ‘like’: Xella (1981: 258, 262-63); ‘allied’: 
Aistleitner (1964: 105; 22 WUS, §243); ‘prince, chief’: Gordon (UT, 359 §19.202), 
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140 R 20 or by the accusation of the Dadmlians"®, 
or by the accusation of [the Hurrians], 
[or by] the accusation of the Hittites, 
or by the accusation of [the Cypriots], 
[or by the accusation of] the ébr!, 
or by the accusation of] your oppressed ones, 
or by the accusation of yo[ur poo]r", 
or by the accusation of g{rzbl'?); 


whenever you sin, 

either through your anger, 

or through your impat[ience], 

[or through some evil] you have done; 


whenever you sin 

concerning the <sa>crifices and the offering, 
[our] sacrifi[ce we of]fer: 

this is the offering we make, 


van Selms (1971: 237) and de Tarragon (1989: 146 etc.). 

10. ‘Qatians...Dadmians’ (qty, ddmy): gentilics of uncertain reference. All the 
gentilics are sg., but collective in force. Cf. the same usage in the ‘nation lists’ such 
as Exod. 23.23 etc. Gordon (UT, 477 819.2221; cf. Aistleitner 1964: 106 n. f) read 
the first term as qts in its only surviving instance (l. 36), and took it to be a dialectal 
form of qdš (perhaps ‘Qadeshite’), but the y is the safer reading, and expected with 
a gentilic. Cf. Caquot (1962: 207), who reads [qtš]y at I. 19 (11 in CTA numbering). 
See also Weippert (1969), Eg. Qadi. Error for qt«n»y: 'Qatnians', sc. citizens of 
Qatna? The term dadmum is the Amorite equivalent of Akk. márum, ‘country’ 
(Durand 1993: 50). Were the ‘Dadmians’ perhaps no more than the rural popula- 
tion? 

11. Read as br, 'Subarean', by Caquot (1962: 207, with ‘[{?]’), Aistleitner 
(1964: 105). Cf. n. 3. 

12. The two cola ending ‘oppressed ones...poor' are translated thus by Caquot 
(1962: 209): 


either because of your culpability 
or because of your degradation. 


The term hbt is translated ‘plunderer’ (Akk. Aabdtu) by Dietrich, Loretz and San- 
martin (1975a: 153). 

13. Interpreted as a TN by Astour (1975: 327 $96): modern Karzbil. This would 
translate as ‘Princeton’. But it seems out of place last in the list, unless we conjec- 
ture a military defeat, or some reason for a sense of injustice against Ugarit. Van 
Selms (1971: 239): ‘the raging(?) prince’ (dp qrzbi). 
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this is the victim we immolate", 


May it be borne aloft'? [to the father of the gods!6], 
140 R 25 may it be borne aloft to the pantheon of the gods, 

may it be borne aloft to the assembly of the go[ds], 

[to Thukamun and Sha]nim: 

here is the ram. 


[V] Now we present a donkey" for purification, 
(m.) for purification of the men of Ugarit, 
and [atonement for «the foreigner within the walls of>] 
Ugari«t», 


and atonement for Yaman, 
and atonement for ‘rmt, 

and atonement for [Ugarit], 
and atonement for Niqmad"’?. 


Whenever your state of grace be changed, 
whether by the accusation of the Qa[tians, 
or by the accusation of the Dadm]ians, 


14. In each of these formulae, the vb and n. use the same etymon (dbhn ndbhn, 
t nity, nkt nkt). For the last clause, I follow Xella (1981: 258) and del Olmo (1995: 
40), who have exactly the right form of words. On the rank of the person perform- 
ing r', see Freilich (1992). It is not three kinds of sacrifice, but two technical terms 
qualifying the generic ‘sacrifice’. 

15. Sc. as a holocaust, according to Caquot (1962: 210). 

16. Ug. ab bn il. Or ‘father of the sons of El’, but such a translation would be 
tautologous. The form bn il occurs in the following two cola as well. 

17. Ug. 'r. Read as tr (= 1r), ‘bull’, by Caquot (1962: 206) and Aistleitner (1964: 
106). Eliezer Oren has drawn my attention to ritual donkey burials (following 
sacrifice?) at MBA Tell Ajjul and Tell Haror. The name of Shechem's father in 
Gen. 34, Hamor, suggests a treaty-sacrifice involving donkeys, which is attested at 
Mari (ARM 2.37) and has been discussed by Noth (1966). The only other text from 
Ugarit to mention donkeys used in sacrificial rites is KTU 1.119.16, and this, 
together with the present national day of atonement, suggests that they were 
reserved for special occasions, and consequently with all the greater significance 
attached to their use. The text at KTU 1.6 i 28 may refer to donkeys, but the term 
used, if not restored to y/mrm, is hmrm, not ‘r as here. See n. 68 ad loc. See also 
n. 123 to KTU 1.4 iv 4. 

18. The identity of the king is not certain, though Niqmad IlI is the likely candi- 
date. See nn. 9 and 11 to KTU 1.113.12, 19 and n. 27 to KTU 1.161.13. 

19. Ug. $n. Or: 'marred'. See del Olmo (1989a: 52) and de Moor and Sanders 
(199]: 292-93). 
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or by the accusation of the the Hurrians, 
or by the accusation of the Hittites, 
or by the accusation of the Cypriots, 
or by the [accusation of the gbr, 
1.0 R 30 or by the accusation of] your oppressed ones, 
or by the accusation of your p[oo]r, 
or by the accusation of grzbl; 


whenever your state of grace be changed, 
either through your anger, 

or through your impatience, 

or through some evil you have done; 


whenever your state of grace be changed 
concerning the sacrifices and the offering, 
our sacrifice we offer: 

this is the offering we make, 

this is the victim we immolate. 


May it be borne aloft to the father of the gods, 
may it be borne aloft to the pantheon of the gods, 
«to the assembly of the gods,» 

to Thukamun and Shanim: 

here is the donkey. 


[Vi] 35 Now repeat? the liturgy for puri[fication], 

(F.) for purification of the wo«me»n of Ugarit, 
and atonement for the foreigner within the walls of 
Ugarit, 
and [atone]ment for his wife?!. 


Whenever your? state of grace be changed, 
whether by the accusation of the Qa[tians, 
or by the accusation of the Dadm]ians, 


20. Or: ‘return to’. Perhaps ‘we repeat’ as with Sgrb above. On the expression 
cf. KTU 1.4 v 42; 1.19 iv 63. 

21. Ug. att. Or: ‘the women’. Originally read ntt, and taken to be ‘Nesheti’ or 
similar, the name of the queen of the Niqmad previously mentioned in !. 28. See 
Virolleaud (1936d: 43 n. 3), CTA (p. 115 n. 2), de Moor and Sanders (1991: 290). 
See now, however, Pardee (1991: 1186 n. 7). If att is sg., it may refer not to the 
king's wife, but to the foreigner's (the immediate antecedent). 

22. The suffix is f. pl., as are all suffixes in the section. 


1.0 R 40 


140 V 42 
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or by the [accusation of the the HuJrrians, 

or by the accusation of the Hittites, 

or by the accusation of the Cypriots, 

or by the accusation of the gbr, 

or by the accusation of your op[pressed] ones, 
or by the accusation of your p[oo]r, 

or by the accusation of qrzbl; 


whenever your state of grace be changed, 
either through [your] anger, 

[or through your impat]ience, 

or through some evil you have done; 


whenever [your state] of grace be changed 
[concerning the sacrifices] and the offering, 
our sacrifice we offer: 

this is the offering we [make], 

[this is the victim we] immolate. 


May it be borne aloft to the father of the gods, 
may it be borne aloft to the pan[theon of the gods], 
[to] the assembly of the gods, 

to Thukamun [and Shanim]: 

here is the donkey. 
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KTU 1.41: Instructions for the Ritual Calendar 
of the Month of Vintage 


(KTU 1.41 = CTA 35 = UT 3 = RS 1.003) 


Select Bibliography 

Herdner 1956; de Moor 1972: 13-17, 1987: 157-65; Xella 1981: 59-75; 
de Tarragon 1989: 152-60; del Olmo 1987b, 1992a: 50-51, 73-87; 
Levine and de Tarragon 1993, 1997a; Aboud 1994: 172-77; Pardee 
2000: 143-213, 2001a: 55-65. 


This text is duplicated by KTU 1.87, which allows a confident restora- 
tion of many lacunae. It is in prose, in the form of a calendar of cultic 
obligations during the month of Vintage (‘First-of-the-Wine’). This was 
the period of the New Year, and some scholars (de Moor, del Olmo) 
have stressed this aspect of the contents. It is noteworthy that the king 
plays a key part in the rites of the vintage, whose economic importance 
would be considerable. It is uncertain which temple was the location of 
the rites. 


1.41 R ] Inthe month of [First-of-the-Wine!, on the day of the 
new moon, a bunch of grapes] is to be cut’ [for El as 
communion-offering.] 


On the thir[teenth (day) the king is to wash himself 
thoroughly].? 


141 R 5 Onthe four[teenth the first of the tribute,] and two rams 


1. Thepremier cru was evidently as appreciated in Ugarit as in Bordeaux! 

2. Ug. mtr. Hapax. explained from Ar. matara. ‘cut’ (de Tarragon 1989: 153 
n. 42). Imper.: Xella (1981: 64). de Moor (1987: 158) and Tropper (1990: 42). We 
may ask whether the harvesting of the grape-bunch in Num. 13.23 (now a pseudo- 
historical episode) does not have its roots in a similar ritual tradition. The subse- 
quent typological use of this motif emphasizes its symbolic thrust. On the problem 
of how to translate the vbs in this text, descriptively or prescriptively, see Levine 
(1983: 469) who argues that where a volitive is required it is always indicated, and 
Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 78). I have chosen a form which can be taken either 
way. 

3. Ug. brr. Lit. ‘clean, purified’ (Heb. barár): UT, 377 819.528. Levine and de 
Tarragon (1993: 91) apply it as an epithet to the king: ‘the purified king...". See 
also KTU 1.119.5. 
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to [the Mistress of the Temples*; two birds to the divine 
[people? ]; and a ram (and ) a ja[r* to Ilsh’; a ram to the 
gods*.] 

[The king] shall sit?, being purified'?, and [shall clap his 
hands! and shall proclaim] the day". Subsequently? he 
is to en[ter!* the temple]. A gift [ I5 two ewes], 


4. Ug. b'it bhim. I see no reason to identify this tutelary goddess with Anat, as 
does de Moor (1987: 159 n. 11). The form bhtm is pl. 

5. Ug. ins (ilm). Some leave untranslated. De Moor (1987: 159: cf. WUS, 28 
$319; UT, 362-63 819.268; DLU, 41): ‘the Most Amiable (of the gods)’, which he 
takes to be an epithet of Baal; del Olmo (1992a: 74: cf. WUS, 28 8318; UT, 363 
819.269): ‘(the divine) retinue’, cf. Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 91): ‘the staff 
(of the gods)’, sc. the temple personnel. Why do they receive sacrifices? The fact 
supports del Olmo's view that they are dead, divinized, kings. 

6. Ug. dd. Thus Xella (1981: 61), de Moor (1987: 159) and del Olmo (19922: 
74). Cf. DLU, 129, dd I1. De Tarragon (1989: 153): ‘a ram for the well-beloved Ilš’. 
Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 91): ‘EIS, the favored’. But an epithet would not 
normally precede its noun, except in a noun clause. 

7. Minor god. De Moor identifies him as a raven-messenger (1987: 159 n. 13). 
See also Korpel (1990: 292) and Becking (1995a). He appears with his wife at 
KTU 1.16 iv 3-4. 

8. Apparently an unusual use of i/hm (cf. Heb. “/dhim) for ‘gods’. Usual pl. 
form is i/m. But cf. n. 20. 

9. Ug. ytb. ‘Sit’: Xella (1981: 61), de Tarragon (1989: 154) and del Olmo 
(1992a: 74); ‘is seated’: Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 91). *Return', de Moor 
(1987: 159). 

10. Ug. brr, as at |. 3. On the language of royal purification as (temporary) 
divinization see Wyatt 1999; idem 2000. 

11. Cf. 1. 54, where the same sense should be understood. See Levine and de 
Tarragon (1993: 94-95). Cf. the sense commonly drawn: *he shall wipe his face" 
(e.g., de Moor 1987: 159). 

12. Ug. [gra] ym. For de Moor (1987: 159 n. 17) it is New Year's day (on the 
fourteenth of the month!); for del Olmo (1992a: 74) a festival day. The fourteenth 
would be a full moon. Cf. Lev. 23.21 (qārā' vóm). For de Tarragon (1989: 154 n. 
47) ym could refer to a deity invoked (qra) by the king, ‘Day’ (thus de Moor 1981: 
14; otherwise unattested at Ugarit? See Becking 1995d) or less probably Yam. 

13. Ug. ‘Im. Thus Xella (1981: 61). ‘Furthermore’: de Tarragon (1989: 154), del 
Olmo (1992a: 74). ‘On the following day’ (sc. the fifteenth): de Moor (1982: 14; 
1987: 160). 

14. Ug. v'[rb]. Intrans.? Trans. (D stem passive) according to de Tarragon 
(1989: 154 n. 48), but intrans. in Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 91). 

15. Text usually read as [ ]K.'gril [...]. Read as [y]tk ‘gml, ‘one pours (liquid) 
‘eml’: de Tarragon (1989: 154); as [. ]rk ‘gmi by del Olmo (1992a: 74): '[ins]ide the 
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1.41 R 10 anda [fe]ral pige[on!5] he shall of[fer!? to Anat], and an 
o[x and a ram to] El. And by the win[dow]!® he shall 
pour (a libation)'?. A heifer to the two gods??, Thu- 
[kamun and Shanim]; a ewe to Reshef, «a ewe» as a 
holocaust. And (as) communion sacrifices?!: two ewes 
to his god’?; an ox and a ram to the gods, a heifer to the 

1.41 R 15 gods; to Baal a ram; to Athirat [a ram; to Thuka|mun and 
[Shanim a ram;] to Anat a ram; to Reshef a ram; [to the 
pantheon of El? and the assembly of Baal] a heifer; to 
Shalem [a heifer]. 


[And at midday” in the retiring]-room? of the god[s] 


‘gml’ (note that transliteration and translation do not match). De Moor (1972: 14 
and n. 40; 1987: 160 and n. 20), takes ‘gmi to denote some hypothetical mythical 
monster. Xella (1981: 61, 65) wonders whether it is not an error for ‘gim, ‘two 
calves’. Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 91, 95): '[with] a present of [a cu]p and a 
chal(ice]', reading tgml [k]s wsp[], rejecting initial k. 

16. Ug. yn[t q]rt. Lit. ‘town-pigeon’. At any rate an ancient equivalent of the 
feral pigeon. 

17. Cf. del Olmo (1995: 42) though he does not appear to have noticed this 
example. 

18. Xella (1981: 61): ‘and in the [sacrificial] ap[erture]'; del Olmo (1995: 46): 
‘and in the ni[che of his]’: b[urbrh?], presumably referring to the niche where the 
cult-image of El was placed. De Moor (1987: 160): 'lattice'; de Tarragon (1989: 
154): ‘opening’. Cf. n. 1 to KTU 1.43.1. 

19. Ug. ytk. nik, ‘pour libations’: del Olmo (1995: 46), also Levine and de Tar- 
ragon (1993: 91). Or is it an error for ykt (Vnkt), ‘immolate’ (del Olmo 1995: 40), 
with the edit and all the subsequent animals as victims? The mention of a libation 
in the midst of a series of blood-sacrifices looks odd, unless it marks the beginning 
of the following sequence of sacrifices. But note the libations in I. 19. 

20. Ug. ilhm. A du., as suggested by the context. The pl. is normally ilm, 
thought the form i/hm (twice) in l. 14 appears to be pl. 

21. In terms of syntax, the phrase w5/mm, ‘and a communion sacrifice’, may go 
with the preceding mention of Reshef (Xella and del Olmo) or with the following 
ilh (de Moor and de Tarragon). The latter is preferable. Srp, ‘holocaust’ may then 
qualify the preceding offerings to the gods, Thukamun and Shanim and Reshef. 

22. Ug. ilh. Hardly to be read as the equivalent of Heb. 'eloá, as proposed by de 
Moor (1987: 160 n. 28). I take it to be the king's personal deity, who might natu- 
rally take precedence when he was performing the rites. Others leave as an 
unspecific DN. 

23. Ug. dr il. Or: ‘the pantheon of the gods’ (lit. ‘the divine pantheon’). 

24. Ug. burm. De Tarragon (1989: 155, after Levine 1983: 472), Levine and de 
Tarragon (1993: 92, 95-96): ‘at midday’. ‘Into the fire’: de Moor (1972: 14), Xella 
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(and) lords?$]: thirty? [full?® chalices?? and] cups??. And 
14] R 20 the gift"! that he is to take to the royal chapel: an offering 
of [myrrh-oil] (and one) of spiced oil?, honey? (as) a 


(1981: 61). ‘As a sacrifice of combustion’: del Olmo (1992a: 75; cf. 1995: 46); but 
it would scarcely take place in the retiring-room. De Moor (1987: 161): ‘in the 
greenery’, linking it to Sukkót. Cf. Pardee (2000: 56-59). 

25. Ug. [lb] rmst. Or: ‘robing-room’. An adjacent part of the temple for ritual 

preparations. Rather than ‘a roast heart’ (cf. for instance de Moor [1987: 161] and 
del Olmo {1992a: 77]), since Ib rmst cannot be so construed, for lb is m. (though 
DLU lists both m. and f.; f. in Heb. found only at Prov. 12.15). For explanation of 
the phrase (prep. / + b , ‘inside’; rmst from vrbs with dissimilation of b to m) and 
critique of the earlier approach see Levine and de Tarragon (1993, 96). Lit. 'sitting- 
room'. 
26. Ug. ilhm [b'Im]. At first glance the ‘Baal-gods’: cf. in the pantheon-list KTU 
1.47.6-11 and parallels (‘Adad II-ViI' in the Akk. text). De Moor (1987: 161 n. 33) 
identifies the gods mentioned here with the double-category reference in 1. 16. The 
new approach of Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 92, 95-96), reflected in the 
translation, is however much more convincing. The 'lords' are the king and his 
chief officials in attendance. Not so for Pardee (2000: 59-60). 

27. One each day of the month, or thirty together? 

28. The term mlu([u]) appears twice in most readings (e.g. KTU?). See Levine 
(1983: 470), Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 77) for the rationale for omitting the 
first reference (restored from KTU 1.87.20, an erroneous or variant copy of KTU 
1.41.18). 

29. Ug. dtt (dt t of KTU? typographic error). De Tarragon (1989: 137 n. 17), 
Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 96) construe this with Eg-Sem. dasi, ‘cup’ (CAD, 
(D), 119: EA 14 i 48). Xella (1981: 61) and de Moor (1987: 161): ‘fat ashes’. Cf. 
Heb. deen. Del Olmo (1992: 75): ‘fodder’ (after Sanmartín 1980: 336-37). Cf. 
Heb. dese’, and DLU, 138, ‘fodder and spring grass’ (cit. Akk. difu, déSutu). 

30. Ug. ksm. For this approach see Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 92). Note the 
different approach of Dijkstra and de Moor (1975: 177), de Moor (1987: 161) and 
del Olmo (1992a: 75). They see this as ‘emmer-com’ (cf. Heb. kusemet), and link it 
with ksm(h) in KTU 1.17 i 31—see n. 38 ad loc.—(an offering the son makes for 
his father) and with k$m (note the use of the different s sign) in KTU 1.39.9, where 
the same expression occurs. Whichever interpretation is followed, dit wksm is a 
hendiadys. See now Pardee (2000: 60-61). 

31. Ug. m'rb. ‘Offering’: Xella (1981: 61); ‘tribute-offering’: del Olmo (1992a: 
75); ‘temple dues’: de Moor (1987: 161 and n. 36; Akk. irbu, eribtu); ‘present’ (n.): 
de Tarragon (1989: 155; Akk. irbu); ‘pledge’: Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 92, 
96; Akk. irbu, Heb. ma‘ardb). 

32. Ug. smn rqh. Or: ‘blended oil’ (thus Levine and de Tarragon 1993: 92). 
Heb. Vrah. ‘Perfumed oil’: Xella (1981: 62) and del Olmo (1992a: 75). 

33. On honey in the cult see n. 15 to KTU 1.ii [21], n. 50 to KTU 1.14 ii 19 and 
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gift, [and feral pigeons in two baskets? ]. 


And into the hole**, four[teen] pitchers of wine; a 
measure” of flour on the ste[ps of] the altar; for the sanc- 
tuary of the goddess, two bir[ds]. 

1.41 R 25 [To Saphon?’, a ram]; to the sacred bride™ a ram and to 
[ ; to Yarih] a heifer; to Nikkal [a heifer; to the 
Mistress of the Temples two] birds; to the [divine] peo- 
ple [a heifer]; to the go[ds] a ewe; Sha[psh?? a heifer; 
Resh]ef a holocaust and communfion sacrifice; ditto, two 
ewes.] 

141 R 30 His [gold a heifer: [the gods a heifer; EI a e]we; 

lower edge Thukamun and Sha[nim a ewe;] 

141 V [the goddess of] the temple"! two ewes, at [the spring" a 


n. 15 to KTU 1.148.22. 

34. Ug. htm. ‘Basket, nest’: Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 92, 96: Akk. hīšů). 
Others: ‘loaves’ (de Moor 1972: 15; Ar. hutt). I take ynt qrt to be pl. (conceivably 
du.) rather than sg. on account of the rwo containers, in which the birds are con- 
veyed. 

35. Ug. gr. Usually construed as Vér, ‘mountain’ (= Heb. stir). Thus de Moor 
(1987: 162), explained as temple-mound as replica of Mt Saphon. Levine and de 
Tarragon (1993: 92, 97): ‘ledge’ (‘a ledge in the courtyard’). It is a place of liba- 
tion, evidently with some symbolic significance. Alternatively. it may be a depres- 
sion, (bér: ‘into the hole'?) a suitable place for libations. Cf. Vér, ‘go down’ 
(Rainey 1971: 172) and Xella’s (1981: 67) and de Tarragon’s (1989: 155 n. 55) 
remarks. I have chosen the latter alternative partly on the force of b, ‘into’ rather 
than ‘onto’. To de Tarragon’s remarks, cf. the holes in the rock under the Dome of 
the Rock, supposedly the locus of libations in the Jerusalem cult. See Patai (1947: 
58). 

36. Ug. prs. Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 92): measure’. But any measure 
is already a division (Nprs). 

37. The mountain is deified and receives sacrifice. 

38. Ug. gimt. While etymologically neutral (‘young woman’) this term and its 
m. equivalent is used exclusively of royalty and deities, and therefore clearly car- 
ries an ideological burden. Cf. ʻalmâ in Isa. 7.14, which denotes the queen. See 
KTU 1.2 i 13 and n. 99. 

39. Note that the dative / is omitted between Il. 28 and 33. 

40. Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 92) treat this as a dittograph for the preced- 
ing ilhm, ‘gods’. 

41. Ug. [ilr] br. A goddess distinct from ‘the mistress of the temples’ (b'/t bhtm) 
of l. 26? Or is the latter ‘the mistresses...", with ‘the goddess’ one of their number? 
Cf. also b'it [btm rmm], 1. 37 below. 

42. Ug. nbk. The mbk in KTU 1.2 iii 4 etc. is the point of junction at the centre 
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holocaust and communion sacrifice;] ditto a heifer; to 

B[aal of Saphon] a l[am]b; to Saphon a heifer; to [Baal] 
1.41 V 35  ofU[galrit a ram; to the go[d] of the ancestor [ ]. 

[ to Athirat], and two [b]irds to...[ ^] times, both in 

[the sanct]uary of the Mistress of the [Great] Templ[es 

and on the al]tars. 

On the fifth (day): (at) [the sanctuary? of El, a shekel 
1.41 V 40 ofsil]ver as kubadu-offering” and a sacritice*’; [ ] to 

Athirat; two birds [to the divine people]. 


[Re]turn?? to the altar of Baal. A hei[fer to Baal]; a ewe 
to Saphon and a lamb [to Baal of Ugarit.] 


Twenty-two times[ ] a ram, a jar of oil, (and) a heifer. 


of the world of the two cosmic seas (Ug. thmtm [cf. Ps. 42.8 MT], Akk. Apsíi and 
Tiamat). The ‘spring’ here was probably a water-source in the temple-precinct, 
presumably a well or an artificial container (like the bronze sea in the Jerusalem 
temple—Kgs 7.23-6 = 2 Chron. 4.2-5), carrying this symbolic burden. Cf. the 
‘libation-hole’ at 1. 22 above. See also nibké-vam in Job 38.16 and Levine and de 
Tarragon (1993: 97). (Interestingly, two local streams flowing to the west on the 
north and south sides of the city meet—a mbk!—just north-west of the tell. Is it 
possible that a cultic procession went out to this spot?) 

43. Since KTU', all discussions and editions have read ritm, ‘thirty’, here. It is 
not found in either tablet. (Cf. CTA text, transcription and plate. Verso appears as 
pl. III in del Olmo 19922). Is it to be inferred from the thirty vessels of 1. 19? It is 
best taken as a conjecture. 

44. As in l. 24, this bt must be a dwelling within one of the temples on the 
acropolis, where the tutelary guardian goddesses of the temples had their images, 
and therefore *dwelt'. Hence 'sanctuary'. Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 92), who 
translate ‘chapel’, locate the ritual sequence in the Baal temple (see for instance 
l. 41). Note the following expression ‘Mistress of the Great Temples’. These were 
undoubtedly the Baal and Dagan temples on the acropolis. (Here btm du.) 

45. Cf. previous note, unless in this case a temple of El elsewhere in the city is 
meant. The only one known (and possibly dedicated to El) is the ‘temple aux rhy- 
tons’ in the city-centre. See n. 29 at KTU 1.3 ii 17. 

46. That a specific ritual form is intended here by the term kbd (Akk. kubddu) 
has been convincingly argued by Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 98-102). See also 
Fleming (1992: 162-169) for the evidence from Emar. 

47. Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 92, 101): ‘sacred meal’. 

48. Ug. [1] tb. I take it as š imper. ‘They come back to...': de Tarragon (1989: 
157). ‘Repeat’: Xella (1981: 62) and de Moor (1987: 164). Cf. del Olmo (1992a: 
76). ‘Pedestal’: Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 93). 
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1.41 V 45 And [the king, being purified,] shall respond with a 
litany. 
On the sixth (day) two [jars of oil] on top of it’; a heifer, 
[The king, being purified] shall res[pond] (with a litany). 


On the se[ve]nth (day) as the sun declines the day is 
desacralized; at [s]un-s[e]t the king is desacralized™, 
And on the day of the new moon?!, two rams to [Athtar]t, 
14] V 50 When the king [shall offer sJacrifice to Pirigal-sqrn?? on 
the roof, on which stand four and four? dwellings?^ of 
cut branches’, a ram as a holo[caust], an o[x] and a ram 
as communion-sacrifices. Seven times, with all his 
heart® the king shall s[peak]: As the sun declines the day 


49. Sc. Baal's altar (1. 41). 

50. As at l. 53. Presumably the first stage of desacralization takes some time in 
the late afternoon, culminating in the king's desacralization timed to be complete 
precisely as the sun touches the horizon. (Levine originally took an entirely differ- 
ent line: [1983: 471].) De Moor (1987: 164 and n. 55) interprets as ‘the sun-set and 
the host of Maliku’ (sc. deities invoked by the king). Cf. KTU 1.119.4 and n. 5 ad 
loc. Cf. n. 10 above. 

51. Ug. ym hdt. This translation is apparently at odds with the preceding text, 
after the seven days of the feast have just ended. It could also mean '(on) the new 
day’, sc. on the morrow. However, the text does recapitulate—e.g. |. 4, fourteenth 
day, |. 38, fifth day—so that a reversion to the first day is possible. 

52. Ug. prgl sqrn. De Moor (1987: 165 n. 58) identifies this sequence as Sum. 
PIRIG.GAL NUN.GAL (a sage), the second part semitised as sqrn, explained by de 
Moor on basis of Ar. saqürah, ‘third heaven’. 

53. Sc. eight? Meaning ‘two rows of four’ according to Levine and de Tarragon 
(1993: 112). 

54. Ug. mtbr. ‘Cabins’: Xella (1981: 63); cf. de Moor (1987: 165) and de Tar- 
ragon (1989: 158). Preferable to *stands": Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 112). We 
appear to have here an analogue of the Akk. akitu and the Heb. sukkét. The term 
also occurs at KTU 1.23.19. See n. 20 ad loc. 

55. Ug. azmr. According to de Moor (1969a: 177 n. 68; followed by Xella 
1981: 69; de Tarragon 1989: 158; del Olmo 1992a: 83), corresponds to Heb. 
ztmórá, ‘branch’. Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 113) relate it to Akk. (Neo-Ass.) 
zamru, ‘a tree or shrub and its edible fruit’. De Moor (1971: 59) sees this as evi- 
dence for a Canaanite origin for the Israelite Feast of Tabernacles. 

56. Ug. klbh. Thus Xella (1981: 63) and de Moor (1987: 165). Translated thus, 
it may mean ‘in a clear voice’, or ‘sincerely’, that is, reciting an appropriate litany 
or prayer. Alternatively read as ‘all of it upon it’ (kl bh): de Tarragon (1989: 158); 
‘each one on it (= the roof)’: Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 112). Del Olmo 
(1992a: 83): ‘ad libitum’. Pardee (2000: 151): ‘as his heart dictates’. 
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is desacralized; at sun-set the king is desacralized. And 
they shall ar[ray] him in fine clothes and shall wash his 
[face]. They shall r[et]jurn him to his pa[lace], and when 
he is there, he shall r[aise his] hands to heaven. 
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KTU 1.87: Duplicate of KTU 1.41: The Variant Ending 
(KTU 1.87 = CTA Appendix II = UT 173 = RS 18.056) 


Select Bibliography 
Xella 1981: 70-75; de Tarragon 1989: 159-60; del Olmo 1992: 50-51, 
69, 73-87; Pardee 2000: 469-78, 2001a: 55-65. 


The following excerpt from KTU 1.87, Il. 54-61, is the only portion of 
the text of that tablet not in common with KTU 1.41, and appears to be 
an alternative to ll. 50-55 above. 


In the month of O[il-Harvest' on the fou]rteenth (day) 

1.87 V 55 the king is to wash himself thoroughly?. Subsequently 
a ram as ho[loc]aust to...At sunset the king is 
desacralized. 


Ben-Aup[sh and Ben-Sbn the Hzp-ite: three; 
Kotharmi(Ik] (and) Ben-]Y:'t: five; 


1.87 V 60  Ben-Gadakh (and) Mudda? [ ]: eight; 
Krwn: five; 
[ ]...three 


1. Text 5[ ). CTA text reads Si[ ], but drawing only §{ J; KTU? Sm{_ ]. Tenta- 
tively restored $mn: Xella (1981: 74-75) and del Olmo (1992a: 85). This month- 
name is not otherwise attested at Ugarit (see Olivier [1972: 55 n. 5: Alalakh month- 
name Sa-am-me/ma] and de Tarragon [1989: 160 n. 68]), and remains conjectural. 
Cf. Gezer calendar |. 1, yrhw ‘sp, ‘his two months are (olive)-harvest'. See Albright 
(1943b: 22), who interprets yrhw: as du., contrasting it with vri sg. De Jong and van 
Soldt (1987-88: 71) make no reference to such a month in their Ugaritic menology. 
But two months (June-July and July—August) remain to be identified. 

2. Cf. KTU 1.41.3. 

3. CTA md’ on edge. Sc. beginning of a PN. KTU? tš‘, ‘nine’. 
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KTU 1.43: Sacrifices and Votive Gifts in Palace Rituals 
(KTU 1.43 = CTA 33 = UT 5 - RS 1.005) 


Select Bibliography 

Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín 1975—76; de Tarragon 1980: 98-107, 
1989: 161-65; Xella 1981: 86-90; de Moor 1987: 168-71; del Olmo 
1992a: 190-97; Pardee 1993a, 2000: 214-64, 2001a: 70-74. 


A series of offerings, sacrificial and votive, to accompany various cultic 
processions within the palace precinct. 


143 R 1 When Athtart-of-the-Window! enters the pit? in the 
royal palace, pour a libation? into the pitt of the 


1. Ug. hr. Dietrich. Loretz and Sanmartín (1975f: 526) and de Tarragon (1989: 
161): ‘of the cavern’; cf. del Olmo (1992a: 191): ‘of the tombs’ (hr, Heb. hôr). ‘OF 
the Hurrians': Nougayrol (1968a: 56) and Xella (1981: 87). Cf. Pardee (1993a: 
302). Puech (1993) argues convincingly that this is the goddess encountered else- 
where. at Shuksi (RS 18.01.3, 6) and Baniyas, in Memphis and Seville, as ‘Ashtart 
of the Window'. The iconographic motif of the goddess at the window is a frequent 
theme in IA Levantine ivories, and may lie behind the (ritual?) appearance of 
Jezebel at the window in 2 Kgs 9.30. Her act recalls the ‘window of appearances’ 
which is a feature of many Egyptian temples. See an example from Nimrud in 
Moscati (1988: 410). 

2. Ug. gb. Cf. Heb. Vgbb, geb, gdb, Akk. gubbu. Many leave untranslated. 
Pardee (1993a: 302) translates ‘the ‘mound’(-room)’. Heb. gab has the sense of 
‘mound’ as used in a cultic context in Ezek. 16.24, 31 and 39. Independently, 
Pardee (1996: 274) explains the ritual use of a large pit in the palace in royal funer- 
als. Following my translation, is this perhaps the same pit? “The goddess enters" 
means that the image is taken in. Puech (1993: 329): ‘alcove’. 

3. Ug. ‘ir ‘fr. It is possible to take this as ‘ten, ten’ (thus de Tarragon 1989: 
162). Does this mean ‘two rows of ten’? Cf. ‘four and four’ in KTU 1.41.51. How- 
ever, this leaves the sentence with no verb. It is therefore tempting to take it as verb 
and noun: ‘serve a banquet’, thus Xella (1981: 87), de Moor (1987: 169), del Olmo 
(1992a: 191) and Pardee (1993a: 302). Ditto, with ‘libation’: Dietrich, Loretz and 
Sanmartín (1975f: 526); Xella accepts this as an alternative. KTU 1.3 i 9 appears to 
fix the sense precisely. The expression recurs at KTU 1.109.5, 1.119.32-33. See 
UT, 462 819.1932, (‘Sr 1), WUS, 244 $2111 (Sr i) and DLU, 92 (first entry). In dis- 
cussing KTU 1.48, de Moor (1970a: 310) explains ‘Sr ‘Sr by the obscure signs fol- 
lowing (now read by KT U? as b gb [Rom.]) as ‘DU NU (??)... which could stand 
for alak salmi (Ugaritic Alk sim) “the coming of the statue" ’; combining this with 
his reading of the preceding and following words he translates: ‘give the tithe (5r 
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chapel? of the star-gods. 

143 R 5 Offerings: a robe and a tunic, a uXp£-garment; gold, 
three (shekels according to the) commercial (weight)’; a 
ram, an ox and three sheep* as communion-sacrifices, 
seven times to the gods, (and) seven times to Kothar. 


143 R 10 Subsequently the two Gathru-gods? come into the royal 
chapel'?, A shekel of gold!! to Shapsh and Yarih; to 
Gathru a shekel of refined 
silver; a muzzle and a lun[g] to Anat'?; a shekel of gold 


‘Sr) of the Coming of the Statue in the House of the great gods (br ilm «rbm»)'. 

4. KTU! reads b*.(?) (Rasur:xx), KTU? bgb (Rom.). CTA [--]. Pardee (19932: 
301: [b.]--[.. 

5. Itake it that this is in the palace, rather than a separate temple. The so-called 
*Hurrian temple’ is a palace chapel. Is this an allusion to it? 

6. Damaged text: [[x]] trm KT U?. Spronk (1986: 157) reads z'tr mt, 
*marjoram of death'. 

7. Ug. tltt.mzn.drk. I follow del Olmo (1992a: 191 and n. 98): drkm in KTU 
4.688.8 are ‘traffickers’; the Vdrk (‘travel, journey’) giving the extended sense of 
‘commerce’. Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartin (1975f: 527) propose correcting to dkr, 
‘male animal’ (see 1. 19 and cf. Heb. zākār), and are followed by Xella (1981: 87, 
89) and de Tarragon (1989: 162 and n. 72). De Moor (1987: 169): ‘food for a three- 
day journey’. Pardee (19932: 302): ‘a traveler's scale’. 

8. Usually ovine victims are distinguished according to sex: 5, ‘ram’ or dqt, lit. 
*small cattle’, ‘ewe’. The term sin is generic, as is clear from its two-gender nature 
in Heb. (56’n). The sin here might be expected to be differentiated from the imme- 
diately preceding š (1. 9), but there were no doubt other factors (whether the sheep 
was weaned, the nature of its diet, whether it was horned, castrated, had borne 
lambs etc.) which determined its appropriateness for specific rituals. 

9. Ug. gtrm. See Pardee (1993a: 317) for identification of this term. He sug- 
gests that it denotes Shapsh, Yarih and a god called Gathru (‘Powerful’) as a group 
of chthonian deities. This would accord with the use of a pit at the opening of the 
text. 

10. Ug. bt mik. Either ‘palace’ or more probably, in view of the cultic context, 
the chapel royal. The images of the gods are brought in procession. ‘Temple of 
Milku': Levine and de Tarragon (1993: 99). 

11. These shekels were presumably to a different standard from those identified 
as ‘commercial’ in ll. 5-6. Cf. also the term tb, ‘good’ applied to the silver below. A 
multiple system of weights and measures was no doubt open to abuse. Cf. Amos 
8.5. 

12. The grouping of the offerings with the appropriate deity is sometimes 
difficult to identify with precision. Xella (1981: 87) differs here. This problem is 
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1.43 R 15 to Shap[sh and Ya]rih; to Gathru two [shekels of] refined 
[silver]; a muzzle and a lung [to Anat]; [ ] temple, 
an ox and a ram”. 


[ ] to the Gathru-gods. 
[ ] to the two (images of) Anat", 
[ Gath]ru-gods two males. 

143 V 20 [ ] to the two (images of) Anat. 
[ ] to sim”. 
[ Ish]hara he clothes'®, 


The king goes to fetch the gods”. 


Behind the gods he shall walk on foot!*: the king shall 
walk on foot, seven times with all of them)’. 


common to several ritual texts. ‘A lung’: cf. n. 25 to KTU 1.119.14. 

13. Either the entire ritual sequence is duplicated (ll. 10b-13a = 13b-16a) or 
there is an extended dittography. 

14. Text /'ntm. Lit. ‘two Anats'. More likely two distinct cult-images of the 
goddess, perhaps from different quarters of the city. Pardee (1993a: 303): 'for 
"Anatu also’. 

15. De Moor (1987: 171): ‘staircase’ (cf. Heb. sullam). Cf. also Pardee (1993a: 
305). Xella (1981: 89) and de Tarragon (1989: 163): ‘for Salim’ (Shalem: s for 3). 

16. Text [ ]hry.ylbs. Xella (1981: 22, 90, citing KTU 4.168.9-10) proposes 
[u3]Ary. De Moor (1987: 171): ‘a Hurrian garment’. De Tarragon (1989: 163) takes 
the king to be the subject of the verb. 

17. Ug. ilm. ‘Two gods’: de Moor (1987: 171). We have seen that the pl. of il, 
ilm in the poetic texts, is often i/hm in prose. It is therefore possible that ilm in 
prose is du. 

18. Ug. p'nm. 'Barefoot': de Moor (1987: 171). The king would normally 
appear in public on a litter, or in shoes designed to keep him from touching the 
ground when in a state of ritual purity. 

19. Is this perhaps a ‘beating of the bounds’, a sevenfold circumambulation of 
the palace symbolising possession of the realm? Cf. the sevenfold march round the 
walls of Jericho. 
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KTU 1.47, 1.118 and RS 20.24: Pantheon Lists 


(KTU 1. 47 = CTA 29 = UT 17 = RS 1.017) 
(KTU 1. 118 = RS 24.264 + 24.280) 
(RS 20.24) 


Select Bibliography 

KTU 1.47: Virolleaud 1929: Pl. LXX; de Tarragon 1980: 150-62; Xella 
1981: 325-27; Pardee 2000: 291-319. 

KTU 1.118: Herdner 1978: 1-3; de Tarragon 1980: 150-62; Xella 1981: 
325-27; Pardee 2000: 659-60. 

RS 20.24: Nougayrol 19682; de Tarragon 1980: 150-62; Healey 1985. 
All three texts: del Olmo 1992a: 35-65; Wyatt 1998b, 1999b; Pardee as 
above and 20012: 9-12. 


This appears to be a canonical list: apart from these three examples of 
the list, it forms the basis of KTU 1.148, a ritual text which reiterates 
sections of the pantheon list in a series of units. Cf. also the different 
names appearing in the pantheon lists KTU 1.102, 1.123 and the lists 
appearing in the ritual texts KTU 1.39, 41 (qv.), 87. See also RS 26.142 
and 1992.2004. Some recent literature on individual deities listed 
below. On the pantheon in general see de Moor (1970a) and del Olmo 
(1992a: 35-65). 


KTU 1.47 KTU 1.118 RS 20.24 
Ugaritic Ugaritic Akkadian English 

1 il spn The gods of Saphon! 
ilib 1 ilib ] DINGIR abi The god of the 


4 
ancestor“ 


1. On the rationale of this translation (against ‘the god Saphon’), see Healey 
(1985: 117). Saphon appears independently as a deity in l. [15} (parallels 14). 

2. See most recently Margalit (1989a: 269), van der Toom (1993; 1996: 155- 
60) and Healey (1995a). In the latter passage (1996: 156) van der Toom notes that 
the ilib of the present pantheon-list may be distinct from that of the Aqhat story, 
being Ilaba (citing Nougayrol 19682: 46 n. 2). Against this is the implausibility of a 
member of the pantheon (especially an otherwise unknown one) apparently taking 
precedence over El, a problem not faced in the present context if it is ancestral gods 
in general who have precedence over the organized pantheon. The Akk. of RS 
20.24.1 is against the alternative view, though Margalit suspects that this otherwise 
unparalleled form is a clumsy translation of the Ugaritic. 
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il il ilum!™ EP 
dgn dgn d dagan Dagan* 
5 b'lspn b'l spn d adad bel Baal of Saphon 
hursan hazi 
b'im 5 b'im 5 "adadil Baal 
b'im b'im d adad IHI Baal 
b'im b'Im 4 adad IV Baal 
b‘Im b'Im 4 adad v Baal 
10 ([b]'Im b'im d adad VI Baal 
[bim 10 b‘lm 10 “adad Vir Baal 
[ars] w mm ars w imm d idim à idim — Earth and Heaven? 
[Art ktrt d sasuratum® — Kotharat 
[rh] yrh 4 sin Yarih® 
15 [spn] spn 4 hur$an hazi — Saphon? 
[ker] 15 ktr 15 4 ea Kothar!? 
[pdry] pdry 4 hebat Pidray!! 
[tr] "ttr d aštabi Athtar!? 
[érm w 'mqt] érm w ['mqt]? 4hurkanu "u Mountains and 
amutu|n] Valleys!+ 
20 [atrt] [a] rrt d as&ratum Athirat!’ 
{‘nt] 20 ‘nt 20 4anatum Anat!® 


3. See Herrmann 1995a. 

4. See Handy 1992a; Healey 1995b. 

5. The Akk. (Samu u ersetum) and Heb. (Sa@mayim weres) reverse this order. 
The expression could perhaps be translated ‘the Cosmos’, since heaven and earth 
constitute a merismic expression, containing all that lies between the extremities. 
The ars has overtones of the underworld, rather than simply ‘earth’ as the place on 
which people live. ‘Heaven’, or in this DN context, ‘Sky’. I have preserved 
‘heavens’ in all poetic contexts despite Davies’ plea (1995: 123). No one is going 
to read Christian sentiments into a Canaanite heaven! 

6. The form is pl.: Nougayrol (1968a: 63, transliterated as sasuratum) and 
Pardee (1995: col. 916). The form šassuratu also appears in Akk. (Becking 1995b: 
col. 1617). The form ššrt occurs at KTU 1.5 v 3, but seems to have no links with 
the DN. 

7. See Pardee 1995. 

8. SeeSchmidt 1995. 

9. See Wyatt 1995a. Invoked as a DN in KTU 1.19 ii 35. 

10. See Pardee 1995b. 

11. Seen. 11 to KTU 1.3 i 23. 

12. See most recently, Xella 1996. 

13. This can be restored from KTU 1.148.6. 

14. See Pardee 1995c, 2000: 296-99, 

15. See Wiggins 1993; Wyatt 1995c; Binger 1996. 

16. See Walls 1992; P.L. Day 1995. 
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[5p] Eps d šamaš Shapsh!” 
[alrsy arsy d allatum Arsiy 
[u]shry uxhry d iXhara Ishhara!? 
25 [')utrt ‘ttrt 4 ištari sar Athtart!? 
ilt'drbP? 25 ilt'drb'l 25 ilanu™ The gods who help 
tillat^adad ^ Baal?! 
rip r[3]p d nergal Reshef22 
ddms ddms d dadmi§ Dadmish 
phr ilm phr ilm dpuhur iláni^ The assembly of the 
gods 
30 ym ym 4 támtum Yam? 
ut ht 30 ut ht 30 4P'GpguR.zL — Censer? 
NÍ G.NA 
knr knr d is kinarum Kinnar (lyre)? 
mlkm mlkm d MA.LIK.MES  Milkom?6 
šim šim d salimu Shalem?” 


17. See Wiggins 1996. 

18. See Becking 1995c. 

19. See J. Day 1992a, 1992b; Wyatt 1995d. 

20. ‘The gods who help Baal’. We would expect these to be Baal’s assistants 
(cf. KTU 1.5 v 8-9). 

21. See Nougayrol 1968a: 57. He links the Akk. form with Ninegal and Tešup. 
Lit. ‘the gods who help Baal’. See also del Olmo 1992a: 57; M.S. Smith 1992; 
Rouillard 1995. 

22. See Fulco 1976; Handy 1992b; Xella 1995a. 

23. Itis significant that the sea-god, usually construed as the principle of Chaos, 
is, as a god, presumably amenable to influence through the cult. Thus he receives a 
ram in KTU 1.46.6 and 1.148.9. Not so Mot, who is absent from all ritual texts. 
Yam is in some respects a Semitic Poseidon, though also cognate with Gk 
Typhoeus-Typhon (Wyatt 1995a). 

24. See Nougayrol 1968a: 58. 

25. See Wyatt 1995e. In RS 26.142.6 Nougayrol (1968a: 321) identified Ï! 's 
zannaru as ‘Lyre’. The syllabic text is read as 4 8/5 ZA. MUS by del Olmo (19922: 
52 n. 65) and corresponds in tum to Akk. sammii. See also Gurney (1968: 229-30, 
U.7/80 rh ll. [0], 13, 20). Does this perhaps lend some further circumstantial sup- 
port to my explanation of ttmnt in n. 155 to KTU 1.15 iii 12? 

26. See Puech 1995. See also at KTU 1.161.11 and n. 23. 

27. See Huffmon 1995. 
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KTU 1.65: A Prayer for the Security of Ugarit 
(KTU 1. 65 = CTA 30 = UT 53, 107 = RS 4.474) 


Select Bibliography 

Dhorme 1933; Obermann 1936; Virolleaud 1939; Aistleitner 1955; 
Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartin 1975e; Dietrich and Loretz 1981; 
Xella 1981: 209-15; del Olmo 1992a: 228-29, 1992d; Aboud 1994: 
186-88; Avishur 1994: 308-29; Holloway 1998; Wyatt 1998a: 858-59; 
Pardee 2000: 364-85, 2001a: 16-18. 


A liturgical prayer addressed to the gods, but invoking in particular 
El (or, problematically, Baal), and seeking divine favour for the 
protection of the city. Cf. KTU 1.119. The invocation of the divine 
weapons is particularly interesting (see del Olmo 1992d) in view of 
the discovery of Mari text A 1968 and its implications for royal 
ideology and the Baal Cycle. (On this and other material see Durand 
1993, Watson and Wyatt 1997 and Wyatt 1998a.) 


1.65 R 1 ‘Gods of! the pantheon’, 
family of the gods, 
assembly of the gods; 


Thuk'amun? and Shanim, 
1.65 R 5 El and Athirat! 


Be gracious, EI*! 


1. The translation above takes this to denote a specific group among the gods, il 
being cs. pl. The whole tricolon is an invocation: ‘ʻO ... °. Hence absence of 
definite article in translation. (Similarly in subsequent lines.) Cf. usage of ll. 2, 3 
below, and Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín (19752: 523: perhaps a determinative use 
of il?) on comparison with KTU 1.40.41, 1.40.42 and reconstructions elsewhere in 
text. Or possibly ‘El, the sons of. . .” (cf. Avishur 1995: 310). Xella's translation 
(1981: 210), ‘the gods, sons of El’, is less satisfactory. 

2. Ug. bn il is best construed simply as ‘the gods’ outside mythological con- 
texts. The context requires ‘the pantheon’ for stylistic reasons. 

3. Text: trmn. Correct to tkmn. 

4. Ug. hnn il. Or: ‘El is gracious’, cf. Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín (1975a: 
524) and Avishur (1995: 310, 313). Avishur treats all three qualities in this tricolon 
as epithets. My translation treats them as hypostases, invoked and functioning almost 
as imper. verbs. Cf. Obermann (1936: 44) and Aistleitner (1955: 3). ‘Be gracious, 
God!” (addressed to another god, such as Baal) is equally possible, especially given 
Il. 10-15. 
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Help,’ El! 
Peace, El! 


El, hasten! 
El, succour! © 


1.65 R 10  Forthe sake of’ of Saphon, 
loweredge for the sake of? Ugarit! 


1.65 V By the divine spear?; 
by the divine axe", 
by the divine mace! !; 


1.05 V 15 by the divine dtn-weapon’’; 


S. Ug. nsbr. ‘Help’: del Olmo (1992a: 228). 

6. Ug. il hs il add. Del Olmo's suggestion, ‘the god of divine (Mount) H5, 
Adad (1992d: 255) gratuitously introduces an otherwise unattested name for the 
divine mountain. Cf. del Olmo (1992d: 229): ‘the god Hasu, the god Adadu’. 
Reading add as hd(d) (reflecting Akk. spelling or pronunciation?). Avishur (1995: 
310): ‘El, hasten! El, save!’, taking Aš as related to Heb. hws, hyš, Akk. hasu, 
‘hasten’, and add as related to Ar. V'dy, ‘dw’, *succour (citing Dhorme 1933: 233). 
This seems to me to make a better overall sense of the text, though it raises interest- 
ing problems on the identity of the god addressed as il. Is it El, or Baal, who is cred- 
ited with the weapons in Il. 12-14? 

7. Following Avishur (1995: 310, 315). Text b‘d. Many correct to 5'! (e.g. 
KTU*). The question is whether the following b‘/ should also be read as b'd (as by 
Avishur, citing Obermann [1936] in support). 

8. See previous note. Reading b'd, *on behalf of Ugarit', as by Avishur (1995: 
310). Or is this an apostrophe to Baal, *O Baal of Ugarit’, or even one to El, ‘O lord 
of Ugarit'? 

9. Ug. mrh. (Eg. mrh, Heb. romah, UT, 437-38 $19.1547). Avishur (1995: 
310, 316): ‘excellence’ (citing Ar. rirh, ‘pride, conceit’). 

10. Ug. nit. Identified by Xella (1981: 214) with the bronze or copper weapon 
ni-it, weighing 1 me (100 shekels: the noting of its weight indicates its metallic 
nature) mentioned in RS 20.235.13 (Nougayrol 1968b: 178-79). The same term is 
written more fully in RS 19.23.1, 5 and 19.135.2 as ni-'i-tu qáté MFS. See also del 
Olmo (1992d: 256 n. 13). Avishur (1995: 310, 316): ‘praise’ (Heb. Vawy, nyh, Ar. 
nwt). 

Ll. Ug. smd. Cf. at KTU 1.2 iv 11 etc.. The Vsmd means ‘to bind’, and so may 
mean either an axe or a mace, on which the head is bound to the haft. As separate 
from nir in 1. 13. I take it to be a mace. Avishur (1995: 310, 316): ‘eternity’ (Ar. 
samada). 

12. Identified as ‘a weapon(?)’ by Dietrich. Loretz and Sanmartín (1975d: 524). 
Xella (1981: 214) notes the Vdt, ‘crush, trample’ (WUS, 83-84 $803). On this basis 
this is the fourth weapon in a series. It is taken as a form of offering by del Olmo 
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by the divine burnt-offering; 

by the divine perpetual offering"; 
by the divine gdyn-offering"; 

by the divine... '** 


(1992a: 229), who considers the text to deal in groups of three. Cf. Heb. deser. 
Avishur (1995: 310): ‘force’. 

13. Cf. Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartin 1975a: 524; Xella 1981: 214; del Olmo 
1992a: 229. Akk. kindtu, kinütu. 

14. WUS, 246 §2134: ‘offering at dawn’ (Ar. gadat, ‘early morning"). Occurs as 
a PN: UT, 463 §19.1948, DLU: KTU 4.63 i 4). Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartin 
(1975a: 524): ‘thing’. Cf. del Olmo (1992a: 229 n. 26). 

15. Aistleitner (1955: 91 n. 2): [iM [nd]d. CTA: [b]n - -. KTU?: [b s)d [i]l, now 
lost (p. 91 n. 2). This list of cultic items on the verso is invoked as evidence of 
divine concern for the city, functioning almost as minor hypostases. 
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KTU 1.78: An Astronomical Text 
(KTU 1.78 2 UT 143, 1162 RS 12.061) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1950: 25-27, 1957: 189-90; Sawyer and Stephenson 1970; 
Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín 1974; Xella 1981: 171-73; Jong and van 
Soldt 1989; Walker 1989; Seitter and Duerbeck 1990; del Olmo 1992a: 
235; Pardee and Swerdlow 1993; Pardee 2000: 416-27, 2001a: 130-31. 


This text appears to record a total eclipse of the sun at Ugarit. It has 
been identified as occurring on the following dates: 3 May 1375 
(Sawyer and Stephenson; Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín), 5 March 
1223 (de Jong and van Soldt). Not an eclipse: Pardee and Swerdlow. 
To some extent the theory has determined the translation, so alter- 
natives are given.! 


1. Here is a selection of published translations: 


Virolleaud: During the six days of the new moon of Hiyar, the Sun-goddess set, her porter 
being Reshef. Therefore the servants will Kill (or: expel) the intendant (or: 
governor). (Reading in J. 5: w'Obdm tbar®n.) 

Sawyer and 

Stephenson: The day of the new moon in the month of Hiyar was put to shame. The Sun went 
down (in the day-time) with Mars in attendance. (This means that) the overlord 
will be attacked by his vassals. 

Dietrich, Loretz 

and Sanmartín: The day of the new moon of the month Hiyar was disgraced. The sun went down, 
Reshef was her porter. The livers have been examined: danger! (Reading in 1. 5; 


kbdm tbqrn.) 

Xella: The day of the new moon (of the month) of Hiyar was disastrous. The sun (or: 
Shapsh) set; its (or: her) porter was Reshef. Two livers were examined. Danger! 

de Jong and 

van Soldt: On the...day of the new moon in (the month of) Hiyaru the Sun went down, its 
gate-keeper was Reshef. Two livers were examined: danger! 

Seitter and 

Duerbeck: In the quiet (or: sixth hour, or: sixth day) of the day of the new moon of (the 
month) Hiyar the sun set; her porter was Reshef (Mars). So a liver (or: two livers) 
was (were) examined: there is danger(?). 

Pardee and 

Swerdlow: During the six days of the (rituals of) the new moon of (the month of) Hiyyaru, the 


sun set, her gatekeeper (being) Rashap. The men(?) shall seek out the prefect. 
(Reading for l. 5: [wa]dri[.]tbgrn.) 
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178 R 14 At the sixth (hour?) of the first day of Hiyyar’ the sun set, 
her attendant being Mars‘. 
V 5-6 Livers? were examined: beware! 


An alternative translation: 


178 R 1-4 The first day of Hiyyar was put to shame’: the sun set, 
her attendant being Mars. 
V 5-6 Livers were examined: beware! 


2. If (b)tt means ‘six’ (it cannot mean ‘sixth’ in ordinal usage, which is tdf) 
rather than shame’, it cannot refer to the sixth day if it is a matter of an eclipse. 
Hence *hour' supplied as by Seitter and Duerbeck. We have no indication of the 
numbering of hours in Ug. (or Heb.), but may note that it is possible that the ordinal 
is not used, while it might be expected to be with days (cf. French: à six heures, au 
sixième jour). 

3. The month Hiyyar (/ryr) fell in April-May according to Olivier (1971, 
1972), accepted by Cohen (1993: 378), but revised to February-March by de Jong 
and van Soldt (1993: 71). 

4. Ug. rsp. Reshef, identified with Nergal, was the planet Mars. On the dating 
of Sawyer and Stephenson (1970: 471) the red star Aldebaran was misidentified as 
the red planet Mars, which would be cause for comment. 

5. Various readings proposed: kbdm (as above, pl. rather than du. or sg.), 
‘livers’: ‘bdm, ‘servants’, adm: ‘men’. A certain reading is impossible. 

6. Ug. skn. Lit. ‘danger!’. As can be seen, this is variously translated. There 
are two lines of interpretation: (1) skn, a political figure (cf. Heb. Vskn I: sokén, 
‘steward’; (2) (followed here) skn, Vskn II: ‘incur danger’. The verso (ll. 5-6) must 
somehow represent an adequate response to the event described in ll. 1-4. It seems 
that some crisis is involved, which does not seem to be adequately represented in 
Pardee and Swerdlow's approach. A heliacal setting of Mars hardly seems to 
constitute a particular crisis. An eclipse does. 

7. This is to take btt to relate to Vbut, ‘to shame’. Alternatively: ‘was delayed’ 
(as in Exod. 32.1 cited as bwt polel in BDB; Syr. būt, Akk. baa). This would mean 
that any putative eclipse took place at dawn. 
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KTU 1.83: A Goddess Confronts a Dragon 
(KTU 1.83 = UT 1003 = RS 16.266) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1957: 12; Oldenburg 1969: 198-99; J. Day 1985: 15-16; de 
Moor 1987: 181-82; de Tarragon 1989: 28-30; Parker 1997: 192-93; 
Pitard 19982. 


Fragment of text which was originally the right-hand column of a larger 
composition. Classified as mythological by Virolleaud, but as an incan- 
tation by de Moor. It is generally agreed to relate to Anat's confron- 
tation with a dragon. Published translations vary widely, indicating the 
difficulty of the text. The following attempt is entirely provisional. 


183 R 1 [ ] 
[ ] god' [ ] 
[It ca]me out? of the underworld. 
With (its) talons? it turned the sea to foam’, 


]. Or: ‘EP. 

2. Text{ Jun. Usually restored [rs]ur (Nysa). I take mn, the dragon of 1. 8, to 
be the subject. and accordingly read [vs]un. 

3. A guess. Or: ‘fangs’? Ug. minm. Virolleaud (1957: 12) followed by Olden- 
burg, Day. de Moor, Gordon (UT, 432 819.1455) and Aistleitner (WUS, 181 $1545) 
took this to be the biblical toponym Mahanaim. Rejected by Caquot (1989: 29 
n. 41), who tentatively suggests a link with Ar. mahana, ‘draw water’. I have 
construed it as follows: It scems to me that it is part of the dragon's body (cf. the 
tongues and tail of the following cola); Heb. VAnh gives h@nit. ‘spear head’, used in 
Ps. 57.5 as a metaphor for the teeth of a lion. A possible link? Another approach is 
to note Ug. Vhnn, which appears in KTU 2.15.9-10 in the expression anhnnn w ihd, 
‘I shall ...it/him and shall seize (it/him)'. This suggests an act of some kind of 
violence. Perhaps a D stem (m- pt. prefix). Cf. Heb. Adnan 11, ‘be loathsome’? (But 
the Heb. pi. takes dat.: Job 19.17.) 

4. Ug. ‘rp? Thus KTU?; n. 1: ‘read trp?'. Cf. 1. 6. While the doubt cannot be 
entirely settled. I am inclined to read ‘rp and r'rp in Il. 4 and 6 respectively. Note 
J. Day (1985: 15 n. 36). See also Virolleaud (1957: 12 $3) for transcription. Day 
translates ‘swirled (?)'; ‘caused to spurt’: Caquot (1989: 29). both taking the sense 
as I do from Heb. ‘rp H, ‘to drip’, from which the n. ‘drip ‘cloud’ is derived. Cf. 
also Ug. ‘rpt. perhaps Heb. “rabér ‘clouds’ in Ps. 68.5, though this is often cor- 
rected (see BHS app.). ‘Break the neck’: de Moor (1987: 182 reading ‘rp; t‘rp, de 
Moor and Spronk 1987: 74). For this sense cf. Heb. V‘rp I, denom. vb., ‘break the 
neck’. But if the dragon is an aspect of the sea, the opposition between the dragon 
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1.83 R 5 with its tongues it licked the sky, 
with its tails? it turned the sea to foam. 
She set the dragon! up on high?, 


1.83 R 10 she bound it in the heights of Lebanon’. 
10 


and the sea implicit in this translation is unlikely. 

5. All three terms, mhnm, Inm, dnbtm (‘talons...tongues... tails’) end with 
m. I have taken this to be the adv. m of instrumental use (Xm = with an X). 
‘Tongues’ I have taken as pl. with adv. m, since the dragon is conventionally rep- 
resented as having seven heads (and therefore seven tongues). Whatever mhn(nm) 
means, it is presumably du. or pl. The tails could be du., and construed as the subj. 
of the preceding vb rtrp. 

6. It would be tempting to distinguish the vbs in the cola of Il. 4 and 6, but 
there is no compelling reason to do so. 

7. Text tnn, not tan. Cf. KTU?, 

8. Ug. Ibm. Not ‘muzzle’ but ‘set on high’. See n. 48 at KTU 1.3 iii 40. 

9. Text /ban, rather than /bnt of KTU?. This would indicate a different recen- 
sion altogether of the dragon-slaying, since in the Baal cycle the entire tradition is 
set on Mt Saphon (Wyatt 1995a; 1996b: 34-44). Is the dragon finally placed 
somewhere on Mt Lebanon itself? This would make an interesting comparison with 
the gist of my argument in Wyatt (1995a), in which I opined that Mt Saphon was 
itself the corpse of Yam. Another possibility is to see this as an intermediate stage 
in the proceedings (the narrative does not end at this point), and to conjecture that 
the goddess subsequently set the dragon among the stars, the final destination of so 
many assorted characters in Gk tradition, perhaps as the prototype of the constel- 
lation Draco. Perhaps it should be noted in favour of this proposal that the only 
other prepositional form with mrym is bmrym in KTU 1.3 iv 1, which suggests that 
the present /pirym has some other sense, such as ‘above the heights of...’. 

10. No certain sense can be gleaned from the increasingly fragmentary li. 11-13. 
Cf. de Moor (1987: 182) with Caquot (1989: 30). An important new study by Pitard 
completed after this volume went to press (1998a: my thanks to Wayne Pitard for 
sending me a copy and allowing me to cite this) offers some modifications to the 
understanding of the beginning of the text, and now achieves a reading for the last 
lines. This translation of these reads as follows: 


Toward the desert (or: Dried up) Shall you be Scattered. O Yamm! 
To the multitudes of Ht. O Nahar! 

You shall not see (or: Indeed you shall) see; 

lo! you shall be parched! (or: lo! you shall foam up!) 
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KTU 1.92: The Myth of Athtart the Huntress 
(KTU 1.92 = UT 2001 = RS 19.039 + 174[12] + 174[51]) 


Select Bibliography 
Virolleaud 1965: 3-5; Herrmann 1969; de Moor 1985a; Margalit 
1989b; de Tarragon 1989: 31-36; Dijkstra 1994. 


A mythological fragment. It seems that when Athtart returns from a 
hunting expedition, Baal attempts to seduce her. Dijkstra has identified 
further fragments to augment this text. The goddess Athtart remains 
elusive at Ugarit, appearing generally in association with Anat. This is 
the only mythological text so far discovered in which she appears inde- 
pendently. The Eg. myth of Astarte and the tribute of the sea (Ritner 
1997) offers tantalizing parallels to the events associated with Anat in 
KTU 1.3 iii 38-iv 3 (especially iii 39-42), and if witnessing a West 
Semitic tradition suggests that the two goddesses are conceptualized in 
very similar ways. This may partly explain why the two goddesses 
appear to undergo a form of syncrasia, emerging in the latter part of the 
first millennium as Atargatis (the ‘Dea Syria’ of Lucian's work). 


192 R 1 Belonging to Thabil!, 


Athtart [went out] to hunt?, 
she went out into the wilderness? [ ] 


1. The owner, rather than the writer, of the tablet. Evidently a 'personal 
scripture’. 

2. The hazards of restoring missing text are evident from the different sugges- 
tions for filling this lacuna: [t ilm], ‘of the gods’: Herrmann (1969: 7-8) and Caquot 
(1989: 32); [t tsdn bXdm], ‘scoured the fields’: de Moor (1985: 225); swd [tsd], 
‘[went a-Jhunting’: Margalit (1989b: 71, 75); [tsdn ayl], ‘went hunting for a deer’: 
Dijkstra (1994: 116). There is room only for at most four signs. No allowance may 
be made for script on the edge (as on the reverse) since it is entirely missing, and 
therefore conjectural. Dijkstra’s drawing (p. 114) overestimates the amount of 
available space to the right of the break. I follow Margalit’s suggestion. 

3. Ug. mdbr. Normally ‘desert’. ‘Steppe’: Herrmann (1969: 8); Caquot (1989: 
33); ‘grazing-land’: Margalit (1989b: 71). But this is rather 5d (Heb. sadé), high 
grass and scrubland. ‘Desert’ of course is a relative term, the more arid zone of the 
steppe. Here it is evidently adjacent to an oasis. Cf. Margalit (1989a: 75), who 
notes the parallel 3d, mdbr at KTU 1.14 ii 50—iii 1, iv 29-31. There is no need to 
follow him in identifying the marsh of the present text with Shamak (cf. Sema- 
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[ 4]... were renewed? 
and the cres[cent moon — ] 
192 R 5 And the [lower’] deep’ poured out? upon [ ] 


[ ] came out of its swamp? [ ] 
She!’ desired!! [ E 
her spear against the noble [beast’ ]. 


Athtart remained" in the swamp; 
[on her right"'?] she placed... 
192 R 10 onherleft...'* 


chonitis = Hule) of KTU 1.10 ii 9. Cf. however ‘Thamaq’ of KTU 1.22 i 8 (though 
this appears to be a PN), and the location of the raw materials for the bow in KTU 
1.17 vi 23 and n. 106. 

4. Dijkstra (1994: 116), suggests ‘the stars’ ([Kbkbri]), but it would not fit. 

5. ‘She polished’: Margalit (1989b: 70-71, 75-76), restoring [Sbr mrhh] before 
it: ‘(the tip of her spear] she polished’. Margalit’s extensive reconstruction, based 
on prosodic and alliterative principles, is too confident. 

6. Text: Al [/]. Or perhaps El[lil]? Cf. n. 6 to KTU 1.24.6. The moon would 
make a good parallel to the stars proposed in the previous colon (n. 4); Enlil-Ellil— 
the Mesopotamian storm-god—would make a good parallel to the idea of waters 
pouring down in the following colon. Certainty is impossible. 

7. There were two deeps (thmtm): one beneath the earth, the other above the 
firmament. Cf. Gen. 1.7. 

8. Ug. tglt, cf. Heb. gis, ‘seethe’ (Tuell 1993; Dijkstra 1994: 118). Cf. Herr- 
mann (1969: 5). De Moor (1986): ‘snow’ (cf. del Olmo 1981a: 532 and refs.), of 
the upper deep. ‘Boiled up’: Margalit (1989b: 71), of the lower deep. Since the 
location for the events of the narrative is a marsh, I take it that the latter option is 
preferable: the marsh would be the result of ill-draining springs rather than heavy 
rainfall. 

9. Or: ‘its lair’? Ug. £l, cf. Ar. gil, ‘swamp, thicket’. On the construction see 
Dijkstra (1994: 118). 

10. Or: '(Athtart] desired’: Dijkstra (1994: 117)? Or: ‘her spear’ (mhrh) as sub- 
ject of the vb? The n. is f. Any reconstruction of the syntax is provisional. 

11. Reading thmd. Margalit (1989b: 70), reads a word-divider: thm (.) d[ ], 
appealing to Virolleaud (1968, 3: thm b[ }) and KTU!. Both leave a space. KTU? 
runs the letters together. Consequently Margalit renders ‘the swamp/zone wherein 
[buffalo graze]' (rhm(.) d [r'y.rumm]). 

12. Or: ‘sat’ (Ug. tb), presumably to hide from her quarry. 

13. Restoration suggested by de Moor (1985a: 9; also Dijkstra 1994: 117). Ymn 
|| Smal is a standard word-pair (RSP, I 206 $ii 240). 

14. The terms untranslated in these cola are qrz and trbh. De Moor suggests that 
these are the names of Athtart's hunting dogs (‘Gnawer’, Syr. grt, and ‘Barker’, 
Vnbh > nbh). Dijkstra proposes ‘Mosquito’, ‘Locust’, the smaller fauna of the 
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She lifted up her eyes and [looked]: 
a hind she espied", 
a bull shesa[w'^  ]in the po[o]l. 


Her spear she sei[zed in her hand], 
her lance" in her right hand. 


She threw [the spear] at the bull; 
she brought down? the drinking animal". 


220 


[She return]ed to [her] house 
1.92 R 15 The Bull her father, El, she gave to ea[t] 
[and she] fe[d (him)]?!; 


she fed Yarih, 
[his] gullet [ ]. 


region: (1994: 119). Margalit (1989b: 71) renders 'acacia-shrubs... ARBH-bushes', 
citing Ar. qaraz, Syr. qerata, ‘acacia’ (specifically prosopis farcta), and interpret- 
ing arbh (sic) by analogy. On this approach, Athtart appears to construct a hide. 

15. See Dietrich and Loretz (1968: 309) and de Moor (1985a: 227). Contrast 
Margalit (1989b: 79). The apparent parallel ‘hind’, ‘bull’ constitutes a curious 
word-pair. See next note. 

16. Ug. tr'n|. De Moor reads ‘the gaze of her eye [a gazelle...]’, adducing a 
Viwr on the evidence of KTU 1.3 v 13 (!) and Heb. šwr II. While conjectural, this 
avoids the awkward word-pair ‘hind || bull’. Margalit's reading (1989b: 79: with an 
appeal to KTU') is frustrated by KTU?. 

17. Ug. Sbr: ‘lance’: Margalit (1989b: 71, 75), citing Akk. Jibirru, ‘stick, staff’. 
Cf. Caquot (1989: 34 n. 62). De Moor (1985: 227), cites his earlier article (1979: 
645). 

18. Ug. tpl: tentative reading. See de Moor (1985a: 227): Všpl D or Nnpl S. 

19. Reading b‘? 'bb[ ], ‘the drinking one’. The final b could be d (Virolleaud, 
1965: 3; KTU'). Margalit (1989b: 71, 80), reading tspl.b'l.'bd [il], ‘she felled Baal, 
[Els] servant’, interprets this in the manner in which KTU 1.96 was understood 
before del Olmo's study (1992c), as an act of omophagy. Thus Athtart kills Baal (in 
the form of a bull) and feeds him (raw!?) to the other gods. Cf. KTU 1.6 v 19-25, vi 
10-11. But in view of the verso of the tablet (not treated by Margalit in his article), 
which appears to describe Baal's attempt to seduce Athtart, this is improbable. 

20. The sequel in l. 14 of the tablet, [tt]b./bi[A], Dijkstra (1994: 115), followed 
by KTU", corresponds to a further fragment, RS 19.174 [12], which Dijkstra tenta- 
tively suggests belongs at this point. 

21. Dijkstra (1994: 117), KTU2, add [wr}s/h[m], ‘and she fed (him)’, again 
based on RS 19.174 [12]. Cf. Jacob (alias Esau) feeding his father in Gen. 27, and 
Kothar's exhortation to Aghat to offer sacrificial gifts from his hunt (KTU 1.17 v 
37-39). 
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Ko[thar the cra]ftsman. 
Hasis [ ] 


... Athtart 


(LI. 19-22 missing) 


192 V 23 [ ] the guardian of the vineyard 
[ ] her father, the vineyard... 
192 V 25 [ ]ashift?? of linen, 
[ ] an aegis” of cypress”*... 
Her [ ] wore the splendour of the stars, 


magnificence like the stars?*. 


When the Virgin? had changed, 
Baal desired her; 
192 V 30 the Mighty One?’ would possess her beauty. 


Valiant Baal wished to go down to her”, 
he...?[  ]the...?? 


22. Cf. de Moor's suggestion (1985a: 229): ‘veil’—Vhrr, ‘to make a hole’. 
Dijkstra (1994, 117): ‘chemise’. 

23. Ug. uspát: de Moor (1970b: 311; 1985a: 229), takes it to be ‘a piece of 
mail'. The aegis was originally a protective garment. On its Near Eastern origins 
see West (1995: 139-42). His findings would lead us to expect a feathered garment. 

24. Ug. tišr is cypress wood (de Moor 1985a: 229 and refs.). 

25. Ug. kbkbm...kbkbt: lit. ‘male stars...female stars’. Stars frequently repre- 
sent gods and goddesses. Is the expression a periphrasis for ‘divine splen- 
dour...divine magnificence’? 

26. Ug. btit. The form [ Jr/t appears on the new fragment RS 19.174 [51] 
(Dijkstra 1994: 114; KTU?). The epithet is given elsewhere most frequently to 
Anat, with whom Athtart has a close relationship. See n. 7 to KTU 1.3 i 15. See 
however the occurrence at KTU 1.15 ii 27 (and n. 149 ad loc.) where most scholars 
restore ‘nt in the gap, but I argue that it is rhmy, alter ego of Athirat. Cf. the ideo- 
logical dimensions of the terms é/mr (n. 99 to KTU 1.2 i 13) and mitt (n. 167 to 
KTU 1.15 iv [3]. 

27. Ug. dmrn. Cf. n. 161 to KTU 1.4 vii 39. 

28. Does this mean ‘he would enter her’? Hardly de Moor's (1985a: 228) ‘into 
the earth’. 

29. Ug. šm[ : *im['], ‘he heard’: de Moor (1985a: 228); *5m[{h] [sic: read A], 
‘joyful’: Caquot (1989: 35); ‘was pleased’: Dijkstra (1994: 121). 

30. Ug. [ ] rgbt. ‘she was afraid’, de Moor (1985a: 228); Dijkstra (1994: 121 
[Ar. ragaba]); ‘Lumps of earth’ (Heb. regeb), Caquot (1989: 35). 
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... [the guJardian [ans]wered him’: 


‘The city is guarded [against] your [fle]sh?! 


Do not give us [ k 
1.92 V 35 : 
" 32 
{ the Chariot]eer of the Clouds, 
[ wi]ne and portions of fish, 
[ ]for Valiant Baal, 
[ ]for the Charioteer of the Clouds. 


31. Sc. Baal’s penis: cf. KTU 1.24.9 and n. 11 ad loc. ‘The city’ is perhaps a 
metaphor for Athtart's chastity, as may be that of the vineyard, its guardian being 
her legal protector. 

32. L. 36 reads: [ ]'Ithwyn (no word-dividers). Read as [b]'Ith wyn, ‘his lady 
and wine’, by Herrmann (1969: 9) and de Moor (1985a: 228); as [ ]'Ith wyn..., ‘at 
the time of his going up, and he...’, by Caquot (1989: 35); as [p np3 np5] b'l thwyn, 
‘(if the desire] of Baal graves (sic: read craves] for [a living being]’ by Dijkstra 
(1994: 118). 
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KTU 1.96: A Spell against the Evil Eye 
(KTU 1.96 = RS 22.225) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1960; Astour 1963, 1967: 180-81, 1988; Lipiński 1965; de 
Moor 1979: 647-48, 1987: 109-10; de Tarragon 1989: 40-44; Walls 
1992: 210-15; del Olmo 1992a: 255-59, 1992c; Lloyd 1994: 288-300; 
Lewis 1996b; M.S. Smith in Parker 1997: 224-28; Ford 1998, 2000. 


After adventurous but misdirected early interpretations, based on the 
supposition that the initial ‘nn is an error for ‘nt, ‘Anat’, the under- 
standing of this text has been put on the right track by the studies of del 
Olmo. (See first note.) The verso of this tablet is in Akkadian (biblio- 
graphy in TEO: 284, 455; KTU^, 111). For a spell against eye-diseases 
see RS 20.06 (Nougayrol 1968a: 64-65). Marvin Pope had intended 
before his untimely death to champion the old reading ‘nr’ in 1. 1, with a 
consequent reappraisal of the new line taken here. 


196 R 1  TheEvil Eye! roves about, 
and disfigures? the beauty of its brother? 


1. Ug. ‘nn. All earlier interpreters corrected text to ‘nt (cf. KTU 1 contrast 
KTU?), on the supposition that the text treated Anat's ritual consumption, gastro- 
nomic or sexual, of Baal. ‘Evil eye’: del Olmo (1992a: 9). Del Olmo's study ren- 
dered all previous discussion obsolete. Marvin Pope's new position (above) was 
that the two final strokes of the n are overwritten across the word-divider (that is 
subsequent to it), and therefore constitute a correction. He argued that we should 
accept the original text (sc. 'nt) in preference to the correction (‘nn). I would, 
assuming the premisses for the sake of argument, argue the reverse, that the cor- 
rected text is what the scribe considered to be the correct text. It seems that the 
controversy will continue. (My thanks to Marvin Pope for discussing this with me.) 

2. Ug. šnwt: Všny/w, ‘change’, Heb. Sand I. For the pejorative nuance see 
Lloyd (1994: 289 n. 106). Wilfred Watson draws my attention to Eg. Snr, ‘spell, 
conjuration', šni, ‘exorcise’ (derived no doubt from šni, ‘surround’). See Faulkner 
(1972: 268). But the sense of the present passage is negative. 

3. This is the other eye of the pair: earlier interpreters took it to refer to Baal. It 
is odd that ‘nn, f., should have a ‘brother’, but perhaps this is in the nature of the 
complementarity of two eyes (sc. ‘brother and sister’), rather than a weakness in del 
Olmo's approach, as suggested to me by Marvin Pope. Note that the vbs of which 
‘nn is subj. are in f. (hikt, Snwt, tspi, tr), while the ‘brother-eye’s’ vb is m. (ysmsm). 
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and the grace of its brother, 
even though (the other eye be) in perfect health’. 


It eats (the other's) flesh without a knife, 
1.96 R 5 it drinks (the other's) blood without a cup*. 


The eye of the wicked man‘, 

the eye of the wicked woman, 

they’ approach. 

They approach the eye of the tax collector?, 
the eye of the potter!^, 


the eye of the gatekeeper. 
May the eye of the gatekeeper return to'! the gatekeeper; 


4. Lit. ‘be very beautiful’. 

5. There is no warrant for ideas of omophagia here (e.g. Astour 1963; 1967: 
180-81; 1988), nor for sexual nuances (Lipiński 1965). The point of the metaphor is 
rather that a lack of table manners is socially destructive (Lévi-Strauss!). The evil 
eye affects its healthy partner, and finally destroys it. 

6. Del Olmo compares the expression 'n bry/t with Sum. igi là níg.hul dím.ma, 
Akk. inu lemuttu, ‘eye of the evil man’ (cf. Thomsen 1992). 

7. ‘They’ in ll. 5, 7, du.: the evil eye (one each) of the wicked man and woman. 

8. Ug. tpnn, D 3 du. In the Akk. spell cited by Thomsen (1993: 23) (TCL 16, 
89: 3-12 [A] = BL 3, 3-9 [B]), the eye ‘approached’ (ba-re) various victims. 
Virolleaud (1960), followed by Caquot (1989: 43 and n. 95), construed as Vpny 
(Heb. pdnd), ‘to approach’. Alternatively, ‘bring confusion’. For this approach cf. 
‘distort’: del Olmo (1992a: 9, 11); ‘corrupts’: Lloyd (1994; 290, 291 n. 113). They 
cite Ar. fanna, ‘deceive, confuse, fannana, ‘diversify, confuse’. Cf. Heb. pand piel? 
Confusion represents chaos, as in the Babel story. Others cite Heb. pdnd qal (e.g. 
Caquot 1989: 43 n. 95). 

9. Evidently taxation was already the bane of civilized life. 

10. ‘Tax collector. ..potter': Ug. mhr, phr. Individual victims of the effect of 
the evil eye are required, rather than the collectives (*meeting...assembly') pro- 
posed by Lloyd (1994: 291). Del Olmo (1992c) explains the terms thus: Akk. 
maharu, ‘tax collector’, Akk. paharu, ‘potter’ (cf. de Moor 1979: 648). If the 
skilled eyes of these important representatives of society (fiscal, technological, 
military) are confused, a serious threat will arise for the city. Note the assonance 
mhr, phr, and tér. 

11. ‘Return to’ (Vrwb) on the understanding that the text constitutes a spell to 
undo the influence of the evil eye. Or perhaps, on the understanding that it is a spell 
to render the evil eye inefficacious in the first place, ‘remain with’ (Nyrb). Cf. Heb. 
ydsab with | (BDB, 442b), and so on throughout the tricolon. The translation 
‘return to’ (Vtb) would remain the first choice in the final bicolon, as it implies that 
the evil will redound on the wicked person. 
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196 R 10 may the eye of the potter return to the potter; 
may the eye of the tax collector return to the tax 
collector. 
May the eye of the wicked man return to the wicked 
man; 
may the eye of [the wicked woman] ret[um] to the 
wicked woman. 


12 


12. Since the bottom of the recto is missing, we may suppose that there was 
more to the spell. 
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KTU 1.100: The Myth of Shapsh and the Mare: 
A Spell against Snakebite 


(KTU 1.100 = RS 24.244) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1968, 564-74; Astour 1968: 13-28; Caquot 1969: 241-54; de 
Tarragon 1989: 79-94; Lipiński 1974; Dietrich and Loretz 1980; Gaster 
1975; Young 1977, 1979; Johnstone 1978: 113-15; Pardee 1978a, 
1988a: 193-226; Tsevat 1979; Bowman and Coote 1980; Xella 1981: 
224-40; Kottsieper 1984; de Moor 1987: 146-56, 1988; Levine and de 
Tarragon 1988; del Olmo 1992a: 241-49; Belmonte 1993; Greaves 
1994; West 1995: 106-12; Parker 1997: 219-23; Pardee 1997c: 295-98, 
2001a: 166-76. 


This text, dealing with a rite to cure snakebite, is in the form of a myth 
of a mare whose foal has been bitten. She appeals in turn to eleven 
deities or pairs, only finally addressing a twelfth, Horon, the chthonian 
god who has the power to deal with the problem. Wilfred Watson has 
drawn my attention to the parallel between this general appeal, coming 
at last to the only one who can help, and the episode of Shataqat in 
KTU 1.16 v 10—vi 14, though there is no reason to think that Horon is 
created after the other deities’ failure to act. There are further parallels: 
Marduk in Enuma Elish ii and Durga in the Puranas (see O'Flaherty 
[1975: 238-49, 333-34] for texts and references). Cf. Enlil as son of 
twenty-one divine couples (Gallagher 1994: 142). Note the association 
of horse and snake in Gen. 49.17. 


1.100 R 1 The mother of the stallion, Mare!, 
(A) daughter of spring,” daughter of stone, 
daughter of heaven and the deep? 


I. A mare-goddess? So Levine and de Tarragon (1988: 494) (but not Gaster 
[1975: 35], to whom they appeal). On the links between horse-goddesses and the 
sun see West (1995: 106-13). 

2. Is the spring perhaps to be equated with thm, the cosmic deep, and the rock 
with the cosmic mountain, Saphon? Cf. Levine and de Tarragon (1988: 494). 

3. A grandiloquent way (‘this baroque assemblage of titles’: Pardee 
1988a: 204) of saying that the horse is wild. The horse featured in the iconography 
of Athtart (Leclant 1960) and of the sun (cf. 2 Kgs 23.11). 
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called to Shapsh her mother*: 


[B 1] *Shapsh, (my) mother, carry my voice 
to El at the source of the rivers?, 
at the confluence of the two deeps. 


A spell against the bite of a snake, 
1.100 R 5 against the venom’ of a snake that has sloughed?. 


From it?, let the conjurer!’ destroy, 
from it!! let him cast out the poison. 


4. Presumably Shapsh was regarded as the protectress of horses. 

5. Ug. nhrm. Four rivers, as in Gen. 2.10-14, and not two, as in Dietrich and 
Loretz (1980a: 154), Xella (1981: 227), de Moor (1987: 147), Levine and de Tar- 
ragon (1988: 490) and del Olmo (1992a: 242). 

6. Ug. ‘dt. The expression in the Baal Cycle is grb apq thmtm, ‘the midst of the 
springs of the two deeps’ (KTU 1.4 iv 22 and restored parallels). The two formulae 
express the same idea. 

7. Levine and de Tarragon (1988: 490), take this as an epithet in the previous 
colon. 

8. De Moor (1987: 147), translates ‘(My incantation is:) a poisonous serpent 
has bitten, a serpent which has sloughed its skin’. This is to take ntk and 'q3r as 
verbs, and to group the words: ntk nh Smrr || nhš 'ąšr. Others (e.g. Pardee [1988a: 
203]) group thus: ntk nhà || mrr nh3 ‘gsr and take the words cited as nouns. Ug. 
‘gsr: ‘having sloughed (its skin)’: thus Bordreuil (1983) and Caquot (1989: 83), 
with ref. to Ar. 'aq3ar, ‘stripped of its skin’, explaining the shift ' > ' on the basis of 
euphony caused by the proximity of an emphatic consonant (sc. the q). 'Scaly' (Ar. 
qisrat): Astour (1968: 17) and Pardee (1978a: passim). ‘Twisting’: Xella (1981: 
227). 

9. Ug. Inh. Le. the snake (Astour [1968: 18]). Alternatively, the victim of 
snakebite. Similarly in the following colon. 

10. Ug. mlhs: (NIhs, Heb. m*lahés, Ps 58.6: perhaps ‘whistle, hiss’, copying the 
sound of a snake?; cf. Astour 1968: 17). Presumably each god invoked is presumed 
to act the role of conjurer (both ‘magician’ and ‘one who invokes’). Note too the 
assonantal wordplay between mihs and ySihm, ‘send away’, in l. 6. The enclitic m 
of the latter is consistently used to emphasise the wordplay, an inherent feature of 
magical formulaic usage. I have taken the clause to be 3 p. sg. (‘let the con- 
jurer...’). A voc. sense is attractive (thus Pardee 1978a: 77; 1988a: 203, 209; Xella 
1981: 227), but requires that the final tricolon (this has a quasi-poetic structure) be 
in the indic., where I have taken it to be juss. (with Dietrich and Loretz 1980a: 155, 
and de Moor 1987: 147; cf. del Olmo 1992a: 243). 

11. Ug. Inh: Caquot (1989: 89): ‘on him’, he being the conjurer, victim of the 
poison. 
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Then let him bind" the snake, 
let him dismiss”? «the snake» that has sloughed, 
let him draw up a chair and sit down.’ ™? 


[B u] She called to Shapsh her mother: 


*Shapsh, (my) mother, carry my voice 
to Baal in the heights of Saphon. 


1.100 R 10 A spell against the bite of a snake, 
against the venom of a snake that has sloughed. 


From it, let the conjurer destroy, 
from it let him cast out the poison. 


Then let him bind the snake, 
let him send away the snake that has sloughed, 
let him dr<aw> up a chair and sit down.’ 


[B ui] She called to Shapsh her moc<ther>: 


*Shapsh, (my) mother, carry my voice 
1.100 R 15 to Dagan in" Tuttul. 


A spell against the bite of a snake, 
against the venom of a snake that has sloughed. 


From it, let the conjurer destroy, 
from it let him cast out the poison. 


Then let him bind the snake, 


12. Taking the three verbs following to be jussives. Thus Dietrich and Loretz 
(1980a: 154), Caquot (1989: 84-85) and de Moor (1987: 147). They may alterna- 
tively be taken as indics.: thus Pardee 19782: 75; 1988a: 203. Is the binding a meta- 
phor for control with the spell (spellbinding), rather than a literal tying up? Thus 
Astour 1968: 18. 

13. Following the view of Bowman and Coote (1980: 136), rather than ‘give to 
eat’ (S of V/hm) as proposed by most translators. See n. 10: feeding the snake 
would seem to serve no purpose (contrast Astour [1968: 19], who notes Virol- 
leaud's suggestion [1968: 569] of ‘give to drink'—*v$q for vtq—in l. 6). Sending it 
packing, especially with a vb that echoes the *conjurer's' role (n. 10), would per- 
haps also take away the effects of the poison. 

14. Caquot (1989: 85) (and in subsequent strophes) understands the final line 
thus: “(But the deity) draws up a chair and sits down’ sc. refusing to respond to the 
mare's plea. This is also an acceptable interpretation. 

15. Locative sense of -/: Astour (1968: 19). Similarly in following strophes. 


[B IV] 


1.100 R 20 


1.100 R 25 


[B V] 


1.400 R 30 
[B Vi] 
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let him send away the snake that has sloughed, 
let him draw up a chair and sit down.' 


She called to Shapsh her mother: 
*Shapsh, (my) mother, carry my voice 
to Anat and Athtart in Inbub. 


A spell against the bite of a snake, 
against the venom of a snake that has sloughed. 


From it, let the conjurer destroy, 
from it let him cast out the poison. 


Then let him bind the snake, 
let him send away the snake that has sloughed, 
let him draw up a chair and sit down.' 


She called to Shapsh her mother: 
*Shapsh, (my) [mother], carry my [voice] 
to Yarih in Larugat'®, 


A spell against the bite of a s[nak]e, 
against the venom of a snake that has sloughed. 


From it, let the conjurer destroy, 
from it let him cast out the poison. 


Then let him bind the snake, 
let him send away the snake that has sloughed, 
let him draw up a chair and sit down.’ 


She called to Shapsh her mother: 
*Shapsh, (my) mother, ca«rry» my voice 
to Reshef in Bibati!’. 


A spell against the bite of a snake, 
against the venom of a snake that has sloughed. 


16. DLU, 248. Lambert (1984: 43) and de Moor (1987: 149 n. 11) suggest that 
this is a city mentioned in the Ebla tablets. 

17. Ug. bbrh. The residence of Reshef, perhaps a city called Bibati (Barré 1978: 
467 n. 32; cit. de Moor 1987: 149 n. 12) rather than ‘his temple’. Cf. Astour (1968: 
20). Levine and de Tarragon (1988: 497) detect it as a TN in KTU 1.171.3 (= RIH 


78.16.3). 
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1.100 R 34 
[B vit] 


34e 


1.100 R 35 
[B vri] 


1.100 R 40 
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From it, let the conjurer destroy, 
from it let him cast out the poison. 


Then let him bind the snake, 
let him send away the snake that has sloug<hed>, 
let him draw up a chair and sit down.’ 


«She called to Shapsh her mother: 


*Shapsh, (my) mother, carry my voice 
to Athtart in Mari’! 


A spell against the bite of a snake, 
against the venom of a snake that has sloughed. 


From it, let the conjurer destroy, 
from it let him cast out the poison. 


Then let him bind the snake, 
let him send away the snake that has sloughed, 
let him draw up a chair and sit down.’>!? 


She called to Shapsh her mother: 
*Shapsh, (my) mother, carry my voice 
to Zizzu and Kemosh” in Huriyat?!. 


A spell against the bite of a snake, 
against the venom of a snake that has sloughed. 


From it, let the conjurer destroy, 
from it let him cast out the poison. 


Then let him bind the snake, 
let him send away the snake that has sloughed, 
let him draw up a chair and sit down.’ 


She called to Shapsh her mother: 


18. Ug. 'ttrt here represents the goddess Ishtar. KTU 1.107.41 would lead us to 
expect Athtar (and Athtapar) here. 

19. This section is omitted from the text, but a note on the edge reads: ‘after 
Reshef: Athtart—"to Athtart in Mari, a spell against the bite of a snake" ". See at 
end of text, following I. 76. 

20. See Astour 1966: 278; 1968: 20. 

21. Cf. Astour 1968: 20. 
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[B Ix] ‘Shapsh, (my) mother, carry my voice 
to Milk? in Athtarat?, 


A spell against the bite of a snake, 

against the venom of a snake that has sloughed. 
From it, let the conjurer destroy, 

from it let him cast out the poison. 


Then let him bind the snake, 
1.100 V let him send away the snake that has sloughed, 
let him draw up a chair and sit down.’ 


1.100 V 45 She called to Shapsh her mother: 
(B X) 
*Shapsh, (my) mother, carry my voice 
to Kothar-and-Hasis in Crete. 


A spell against the bite of a snake, 
against the venom of a snake that has sloughed. 


From it, let the conjurer destroy, 
from it let him cast out the poison. 


Then let him bind the snake, 
let him send away the snake that has sloughed, 
1.100 V 50 let him draw up a chair and sit down.’ 


1.100 R 45 Shecalled to Shapsh her mother: 
[B xi] 
*Shapsh, (my) mother, carry my voice 
to Shahar and Shalem in heaven", 


A spell against the bite of a snake, 
against the venom of a snake that has sloughed. 


From it, let the conjurer destroy, 
from it let him cast out the poison. 


1.100 V 55 Then let him bind the snake, 
let him send away the snake that has sloughed, 


22. The DN is also vocalized Malik(u), and is probably related to Molek and 
Milkom. 

23. City in the Hauran (Bashan). See n. 8 to KTU 1.108.2. 

24. Ug. imm. We would expect a TN, but none corresponds to this. Shalem was 
patron deity of Jerusalem (‘Salem’ in Gen. 14) but this would require textual emen- 
dation. 
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let him draw up a chair and sit down." 


[B xit] She called to Shapsh her mother: 


*Shapsh, (my) mother, carry my voice 

to Horon? in the fortress”*. 

A spell against the bite of a snake, 

against the venom of a snake that has sloughed. 


From it, let the conjurer destroy”, 
1.100 V 60 from it let him cast out the poison. 


60a «Then let him bind the snake, 
let him send away the snake that has sloughed, 
let him draw up a chair and sit down.» '?* 


(CI) Towards Horon she turned’? her face 
for she was about to be deprived” of her offspring?!. 


He went to? the eastern city”. 


25. Horon, a powerful god in the context of exorcism (here, in KTU 1.107, 
KTU 1.124.6 and KTU 1.169) is conspicuous by his absence from the pantheon list 
of KTU 1.47 and parallels. The apparent anomaly of an important omission from a 
canonical text warns us against drawing too-far-reaching conclusions from the par- 
tial evidence before us. Neither mythological texts, nor ritual texts, nor even pan- 
theon lists are complete guides to the theology under discussion. (Cf. n. 1 to KTU 
1.23.) Horon, who was evidently worshipped in the LBA-NK period throughout the 
Syro-Egyptian region, is also invoked in curses in KTU 1.2 i [7] and 1.16 vi 55. On 
the god see Xella (1972). Caquot (1979—80, 1982) and Rütersworden (1995). 

26. Ug. msdh. Also a TN? 

27. Caquot (1989: 89): ‘because of its deed, the conjurer has died’. 

28. Most commentators make no comment on the omission of this tricolon from 
the end of strophe XII. Its restoration is hypothetical (cf. the inadvertent omission of 
strophe VII above). Cf. Astour (1968: 15, 22): ‘the final tristich is missing...this is 
hardly a case of scribal omission’! 

29. Ug. trén: Vrén, Ar. ragana, ‘incline (the body)’ Astour (1968: 22), followed 
by Caquot (1989: 89 n. 276). Cf. Pardee (1988a: 214). The subject is the mare. 

30. Lit. ‘bereaved (sc. of offspring)’, which leads Caquot (1989: 90 n. 277) to 
propose an alternative for bnwth (here construed as ‘her offspring’), deriving it 
from nwt (Heb. ndvé, ‘pasturage, dwelling’). 

31. ‘His virility’: Astour (1968: 22). 

32. Ug. ykr. This sense (cf. Ar. karra) accepted by Xella (1981: 236-37), 
Kottsieper (1984: 106) and Pardee (1988a: 215). Or ‘left’ (Syr. 'etnakri): Virolleaud 
(1968: 570, with hesitation), Astour (1968: 23), Lipifiski (1974: ) and Caquot 
(1989: 90). For other suggestions see ibid. n. 278. 
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Then 
he set his face towards Arsh abounding in rain, 
and well-watered Aršh*. 


He uprooted'5 from among the trees the tamarisk*, 
1.100 V 65 and from among the shrubs the tree of death". 


With the tamarisk he shook it out?*; 
with the fruit-cluster? he drove it away”; 
with the foliage?! he dismissed it; 


33. Or: ‘primaeval’: Caquot (1989: 90 n. 278, ‘antique*) cf. de Moor (1988a). 
On the nuances of qdm see Wyatt (1996a: 354-56). 

34. On the ways of interpreting this urban formula see n. 80 at KTU 1.14 iii 4-5. 
Ug. Arsh: presumably a city-name. Astour (1968: 23), and Bowman and Coote 
(1980: 137), take it to refer to the Tigris (Hur. Arašših, Tigris’). A watery interpre- 
tation of the formula fits the river well, and in my view clinches the choice of 
option. A water supply would also be essential for a city. Cf. tr, KTU 1.101.8. 

35. Ug. ydv. Thus Astour 1968: 24. Others ‘cast out’. (Heb. vadá.) Cf. n. 1 to 
KTU 1.169.1. 

36. Ug. 'r'r. Thus most commentators, following Virolleaud (1968: 571). 
‘Juniper’: Gray (1978: 83) and Johnstone (1978: 113). BDB (p. 792) gives ‘juni- 
per?’ for Heb. 'aró'er (* Ar. 'ar'ar, juniper [or cypress?}’). See discussion and exten- 
sive refs. in Belmonte (1993: 114). In view of the uncertainty of identifying many 
ancient names for species with absolute precision, and the medicinal qualities and 
ritual associations of each, both candidates are possible. 

37. For this syntax cf. Pardee (1988a: 215). De Moor (1988) suggests that the 
present text and KTU 1.107 preserve fragments of an Ugaritic version of the Eden 
story (Gen. 2—3). Perhaps a ‘tree of death’ is either the tree, or one of two trees, in a 
paradise. 

38. Ug. vn'rah (corr. to vn'rnh), Heb. nd‘ar M. In view of the final -m of 'r'rm, 
perhaps instrumental, ‘he performed a shaking action with the tamarisk’, and simi- 
larly with the following cola. Thus Pardee 1988a: 216; Caquot 1989: 91-92. 

39. Ug. ssnm. Usually translated 'date-cluster' or similarly: see rationale in 
Young (1977: 292-293); Belmonte (1993: 115). I take it as referring to tamarisk 
fruit, all the items used being parts of the one tree. The term may be generic for any 
bunched fruit or berry. 

40. Ug. ysynh. Thus Astour (1968 p. 25) and Pardee (1988a: 216 n. 101; Ar. 
nassa). Cf. de Moor (1987: 154 and n. 29; Akk. nesá). 'Puts to the test': de Tar- 
ragon (1989: 92 n. 285: Heb. nasá). 

41. Ug. 'dtm: lit. ‘ornament’. Heb. v'ádá It; cf. Bowman and Coote (1980: 136). 
‘Scab’: de Moor (1987: 154; 1988a: 107). ‘Reed bulb’: Astour (1968: 22). ‘Whirl- 
pool’: Dietrich and Loretz (1980a: 157), cf. del Olmo (1992a: 247). ‘Heart of the 
reed’: Pardee (1988a: 203). Cf. discussion in Belmonte (1993: 115). Cf Parker 
1997: 222-23 and n. 7, and Pardee 2001b: 144. 
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with the roots? he carried it off”. 


Horon went to his house, 
and came to his court. 


The po«iso»n*^ became weak like a stream-bed, 
it lowed away like a stream. 


1.100 V 70 Behind her? the house* of incantation, 
[cu] behind her the house she shut, 
behind her the bronze (bolt)^ she shor, 


(Horon:)? ‘Open the house, spell, 
open the house that I may enter, 


42. Ug. yblt. I take this and the preceding ‘dtm to be parts of the plant, hence 
taking Ug.-Heb. Vybl (‘carry’) as guide. Cf. y*bül, ‘produce of soil’. ‘Wart’: de 
Moor (1987: 154; 1988a: 107). ‘Twin-fruit’: Greaves (1994: 166). Others in keep- 
ing with translations in previous note, or leaving untranslated. 

43. There is an assonantal wordplay between each verb and its instrument in 
this tetracolon. The names have the character of the action. Cf. the names and func- 
tions of Baal's weapons. See Greaves (1994). Horon performs a magical, quasi- 
medical rite with the plant products, which drive the poison out, by 'dismissing' the 
snake. This is in reality the paradigm of the medical procedures effective against 
snakebite. A theological sanction is thus given to (presumably) effective folk- 
medicine. 

44. Ug. h<n>t, KTU?. Alternatively, correcting to h<w>t (de Tarragon 1989: 
92): ‘life flowed like a torrent, it flowed (back) like a stream’. Ug. nhl may mean 
the empty wadi or the torrent rushing through it. Levine and de Tarragon combine 
the two alternatives, Horon causing poison to flow like a river. 

45. ‘Her...she...’. Presumably this is Mare, the horse-goddess who invokes all 
the deities. Her spell having proved efficacious, she leaves the shrine where she had 
invoked the other deities. 

46. The form bhtm is plural. 

47. Ug. tlt: lit. ‘three’. ‘Three times’: Dietrich and Loretz (1980a: 157). 
‘Bronze’: Pardee (19882: 203). Cf. Johnstone (1978: 118) who refers to the tradi- 
tion of Num. 21.8-9 (see below, n. 49). 

48. Lit. ‘set, placed’ (Ug. ‘dbr). 

49. The rubrics are those of Levine and de Tarragon. Whether these are the 
characters who utter these words remains uncertain, however. But the idea of 
having as an apotropaic talisman a model of the very danger feared (in this mytho- 
logical account the talisman consists of a live snake) is entirely plausible. Cf. the 
small bronze serpent found at Timna, though this is interpreted as votive and com- 
pared with Num. 21.8-9 (Rothenberg 1972: 183-84 and pl. XIX). This kind of ritual 
is alive and well in Tennessee. 
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the palace that I may come in'. 
(Mare:) ‘Give me the snake” as «my gift, 

give me the lizard as my dowry?!, 

and the young serpent as my present'. 


1100 V 75 ‘Ishall give the snake as your dowry, 


(Horon:) the young serpent as your present'.? 


edge After Reshef: Athtart—'to Athtart in Mari, a spell 
against the bite of a snake... ". 


50. Ug. nhšm perhaps pl., but the parallel bin suggests that it is sg. with enclitic 
m. De Moor (1987: 155): ‘a serpent’. 

51. An addition to an older bicolonic formula? Cf. the final bicolon. On the 
other hand, Wilfred Watson has proposed to me (oral communication) that the line 
may have been inadvertently omitted from the last bicolon (which would therefore 
be a tricolon). However, the introduction of a lizard is a poor parallel to a serpent, 
especially if it is the serpent who is the villain of the piece. Cf. KTU? 's suggestion, 
reading y hr<n>: ‘O Horon’. Ug. yhr may mean ‘lizard’ (if to be defended here) on 
basis of Ar. waharah, ‘lizard’ (thus Johnstone 1978: 115). 

52. Perhaps we are to suppose that the now harmless snake is returned as a 
wedding-gift to Mare. If so, the birth of the foal must be premarital (cf. Nikkal's 
premarital dalliance in KTU 1.24 and perhaps the plot of Gen. 34 [Wyatt 1990a]). I 
am grateful to Wilfred Watson for this suggestion. 
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KTU 1.101: A Hymn to Baal Enthroned 
(KTU 1.101 = RS 24.245) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1962, 1968: 557-59; Fisher and Knutson 1969; de Moor 
1969a: 180-83, 1987: 1-2; Lipiński 1971b; Pope and Tigay 1971; 
Margulis (Margalit) 1974; Pardee 1988a: 119-52; Xella 1996: 396-98. 


A hymn. Baal is imagined enthroned on Mt Saphon, attended by Anat, 
and is almost assimilated to the mountain itself, as the clouds and 
snows of the summit are described as attributes of the god’s head. But 
the ‘nature hymn’ style is misleading. It is simile and metaphor, not 
literal description. This is a portrait of a transcendent deity. Lines are 
traced across the tablet and the text written between them. Perhaps a 
scribal exercise. De Moor regards it as the prologue to the ‘Baal Cycle’ 
of myths (KTU 1.1-1.6). 


1.101 R 1 Baal sits like the base of a mountain’; 
Hadd se[ttles]* as the ocean?, 


in the midst of his divine mountain, Saphon, 
in [the midst of *] the mountain of victory. 


Seven lightning-flashes [ ], 
eight bundles? of thunder*, 


1. Virolleaud (1968: 558): ‘Baal sits, (having) for a throne (his) mountain’. 
Lipiński (1971a: 82): ‘Baal is seated, for [X] the mountain is a throne’. While 
Saphon is indeed Baal's throne, it is rather a comparison of the fixity of the throne: 
as firm as its mountain-base ('dwelling' or ‘seat’); cf. Xella (1996: 396). But in any 
case hardly ‘Baal sits as a mountain sits’ (thus Margalit 1974: 2; taking tbt as G inf. 
construct). Margalit (1974: 2, 14) also takes ér to be ‘mule’ (k mdb of |. 2 construed 
as km db, ‘like a bear’)! 

2. Ug.r[ ]. Virolleaud (1968: 558) restores r [‘y]: ‘Hadd the shepherd’. Cf. 
KTU 1.108.3 and rejection of this sense. Others have restored r[bs] (de Moor 
1969a: 180; citing KTU 1.13.9), though the word-pair yrb || rbs is otherwise 
unattested. 

3. Cf. de Moor (1969a: 181) and KTU 1.23.35 above. The double simile 
speaks of fixity and ubiquity. As Fisher and Knutson (1969: 158 n. 7) observe, mdb 
denotes Yamm: Baal is enthroned on his cadaver. On this see Wyatt 1995a. 

4. Fisher and Knutson (1969: 158 n. 8) plausibly restore b[tk]. 

5. Ug. isr. For the sense ‘bundle’ see Renfroe (1992: 84), followed by Xella 
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a tree-of-lightning [in his] ri[ght hand]." 


1.101 R 5 His head is magnificent, 
His brow is dew-drenched®, 
his feet are eloquent in (his) wrath’. 


[His] horn is [exal]ted!°; 
his head is in the snows!! in heaven, 
[with] the god there is abounding water"? 


(1996: 397). Ar. ‘sr, ‘bundle’; Heb., Aram. V'sr, ‘gather, stack, pile’. Cf. also Heb. 
Vsrr I. Cf. also Heb. 'ósár, pl. 'ósárót, ‘storehouse’. So Fensham (1971a: 24) and 
J. Day (1985: 59). But a storehouse can hardly be held in the hand, which is I 
suspect the point of the tricolon, so that the former sense is preferable. Cf. DLU, 56. 

6. r't. Fisher and Knutson (1969: 159) correct r‘t to r‘m , and construe as 
‘storehouses of thunder’. So also Fensham (19712: 24) and J. Day (1985: 59). To 
*r'm, cf. Heb. ra‘am, ‘thunder’. 

7. Cf. the 'Baal au Foudre' stela in the Louvre (RS 4.427), though Baal holds 
the combined tree-spear-lightning stroke in his left hand! Margalit (1971: 481-82; 
1974: 5, 14) reads 's.brqv['].rish: ‘a tree with its head in the firma[ment]'. Note 
ANET, 249: ‘Baal smites thee with the cedar tree that is in his hand’. 

8. Ug. ily.bn.'nh. Lit. ‘he is dewy between the eyes’. Cf. Fisher and Knutson 
(1969: 159). Preferable to ‘Tallayu [Taliy] made his head wonderful between (his) 
eyes’ (de Moor 19692: 180; cf. 1987: 2). 

9. Ug. uz‘rt.tmil.išdh. Cf. Fisher and Knutson (1969: 159): for uz'rt cf. Akk. 
zá'iru (‘enemy’, ‘be hostile") here taken as f. abstract. For «mill cf. Heb. Ymll I: 
‘speak’. To i3d cf. Heb.’eSed, ‘foundation’, ‘base’. (But cf. Akk. isdu, ‘phallus’, 
and common use of rg/ym which occurs in Prov. 6.13, often cited. Pope and Tigay 
[1971: 128] even suggest a sexual nuance for uz'rt.) Others take the whole section 
to be a series of actions by Baal's consorts, who massage his body. See. e.g., de 
Moor (1987: 2: Taliy) and Pardee (1988a: 125, 139, 141: Taliy, Bitu Rabbi and 
Uz'aratu). The last two are otherwise unattested. Avishur (1980: 126) has Taliy 
delousing him! In a hymn?! 

10. Text: grn{ ] [. ]t.'Ih. KTU? reads qrn[m] bt, and suggests dé. The b is infer- 
red from the context as construed (see previous note). and only the top right wedge 
is partially visible. I read, conjecturally, qrz[/A] [ri]t.'Ih. There is certainly room for 
a r before the putative b (my nz). For the expression ‘exalt the horn’ in Heb., see 
1 Sam. 2.10 and Ps. 89.25. of the king. Elsewhere (6 times in Pss.) of people. Here 
qatil pass. pt. (cf. Andromeda < *'Anar[u] Ramit[u]: Wyatt 1988a: 376 and n. 11). 

11. Ug. git. metathesis of Heb.. Aram. 3/e, tig, Ar. tale. Margalit (1974: 10), 
‘bald’ (Syr.. Aram. gis, ‘to scrape. shave, make bald"): noting that Mt Saphon is Ar. 
Jebel el-Aqra, 'Bald Mountain'. Fisher and Knutson's suggestion (1969: 159: *his 
head is descending from the heave[ns]’, cf. Song 4.1, 6.5) is implausible. 

12. Cf. Pardee (1988a: 124, 145), restoring ‘m, and seeing tr as relating to Ar. 
tarra, ‘give plentiful water’ (Pope and Tigay 1971: 129). Cf. trt in KTU 1.4v 7 
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His mouth is like two clouds? [ ], 
[his lips] like wine from jars, 


his heart [ ] 
1.101 R 10 
(indeterminate number of lines missing) 
1.101 V (2 lines too damaged to yield sense) 


[ ]the Gracious one[ $1] 
[ ] oil of peace was poured into'^ a bowl. 


1.101 V 15 Virgin Anat [washed] her hands, 
her fingers [the Beloved of] the Powerful One!>. 


She took her lyre in her hand, 
[she clasped] the bull-shaped instrument'® to her breast. 


She sang of the loves of Valiant Baal, 

of the affection of <Pidray daughter of Light,> 

[the desire of Taliy daughter of Shower,] 

[the love of Arsiy daughter of Snatcher-for-ever.]"’ 


(text breaks off) 


(Driver 1956: 151), trrt in KTU 1.14 iii 5 etc., 1.100.64. Xella (1996: 397): ‘in the 
heaven of Bull El’ (bit *[m d]t i*/ tr). 

13. Ug. it.ph.ktt'.ébt | ]. Fisher and Knutson's suggestion (1969: 159) makes 
sense, though they read gbm. (Heb. ‘ab has plurals in -ôt and -im here we would 
expect du.). Cf. Pardee (1988a: 125), who restores [t/]: ‘two clouds [of dew]’. De 
Moor (1969: 182), ‘...cream of milk’. 

14. Or ‘from’. Cf. KTU 1.3 ii 31; 1.16 iii 1. 

15. Ug. vd... usb'th. ‘Hers’ or ‘his’? Du. and pl. respectively, or sg.? On latter 
readings is this ‘penis... phallus’ as elsewhere (e.g. KTU 1.10 iii 7-8)? 

16. For this translation of rimt see KTU 1.3 iii 4 n. 36. 

17. The V may be an independent composition. Cf. KTU 1.3 ii 31-33, iii 4-8, 
where substantially the same text is found. Here it is apparently Anat who sings 
(Xr, 1. 17) while at KTU 1.3 iii 5 it is the minstrel who sings (mir). See nn. 36, 37 
ad loc. 
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KTU 1.107: A Cautionary Tale: Sirugazuz 
Learns the Risks of Snake-Charming 


(KTU 1.107 = UT 608 = RS 24.251 + 262 + 265A + 267 + 275 + 279 + 283 + 286) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1968: 574-580; Astour 1968; Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartin 
1975c; Xella 1981: 241-50; Levine and de Tarragon 1988; de Moor 
1988a; Pardee 1988a: 227-57; de Tarragon 1989: 95-100; del Olmo 
1992a: 249-51; Pardee 20012: 176-85. 


The text has the appearance of a story about Sirugazuz, who has been 
careless in practising snake-charming or snake-handling, and has been 
bitten. Shapsh intervenes, presumably to save him. The latter part of the 
text is an incantation for the cure of snake-bite. This application of a 
mythic form to a ritual context may also be seen in KTU 1.23 (famine- 
relief according to Cutler and Macdonald 1982), KTU 1.24 (weddings) 
and KTU 1.114 (excessive consumption of alcohol). Recto and verso: 
reverse order in Astour, Xella and KTU!. Present order in Pardee, 
Levine and de Tarragon, del Olmo and KTU?. Neither is certain, though 
the latter is preferable. 


1 107 R 1 [ piss ] 


[ ] the great! gods...[ ] 
[ ] in his hand 

...the man's temple sweated profusely’, 
[ ] it let fall’, 

it bit... 


1. Thus Xella (1981: 244). Pardee (1988a: 241-42): ‘numerous’; Dietrich and 
Loretz (1990: 215-16). Cf. KTU 1.1242. 

2. Ug. ydrm: following de Moor's (1988a: 108 n. 21) suggestion that it is Vdrr 
(Ug., Heb., Ar. darra), ‘to flow copiously’. Astour (1968: 33), cites Ar. darama, ‘to 
fall out (of teeth)’. Could the broken word ]r*s at the beginning of the line to be 
restored as hrs (Heb. NI, ‘be sharp’): ‘the [sh]arp [fangs] fell out in his hand’? Was 
he trying to de-fang the snake? De Moor (1988: 108) reads ‘s (Lygh] ‘s bdh: ‘he took 
the tree in his hand’). Contrast Levine and de Tarragon (1988: 493): ‘with his arms 
he strikes (?) the temples of humankind’. 

3. Ug. yšąl. De Moor (1988: 108): [nh3] ir[/] ySql: ‘and the serpent let fall the 
spittle (= venom)’. 
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1107 R 5 | ] polis]on?... 


He wanted to escape from it^. 
The snake's mouth [ ] 


[How to bi]nd the bite* he did’ not know; 
he did not understand how to remove the poison. 


The poison [ ] him 
and the venom? convulsed him?. 


Sirugazuz" [fell in a se]izure!, 


he wept like a child, 
[and shed tears] like an infant. 


Shapsh called from heaven: 


1.107 R 10 '[Why] have you fallen, O...?!? 
why have you fallen in a seizure, Sirugazuz, 
and (why do you) weep” like a child, 


4. Reading h[m]t after de Moor (1988a: 108 mt), rather than #[b]t (Pardee 
1988a: 230; KTU?). The bottom wedge of h has been overwritten by a word-divider 
in the next line. 

5. Ug. pzr pzrn, rather than pzr pzr[r] of Pardee (1988a: 230); KTU?. On the 
sense the best approach is de Moor's (19882: 108 and n. 23): ‘frantically he tried to 
loosen it’, taking pzr to represent Vptr, (Heb., Ar.). Others separate p and zr: p, 
‘and’ or ‘mouth’; zr...zrr. Pardee (1988a: 241) links with Heb. sor, ‘flint’, (Vsrr 
III) the second form being the denominative verb (‘flint...cutter’). 

6. Ug. nik. Astour (1968: 33) and Pardee (1988a: 241): ‘bite/biter’, sc. the 
snake. Thus also de Moor (1988a: 109). Astour supposes that someone is trying to 
extract the snake’s venom. On this translation, he fails. On Xella’s (below) he 
succeeds. 

7. Or: ‘does’ and so also in the following colon. 

8. Ug. abdy. Lit. ‘destroyer’. De Moor (1988: 109): ‘destructive venom’. 

9. Ug. t'btnh. Lit. ‘twisted him’ (V'bt = Heb. *bt). So Pardee (1988a: 241). 
Alternatively, ‘made him powerless’ (Astour 1968: 34: Ar. ta'iba conj. iv; de 
Tarragon [1989: 97 n. 300]). 

10. This appears to be a PN, perhaps ‘Favourite Child’ (Astour 1968: 34). The 
vocalization is hypothetical. This is no doubt the apprentice snake-charmer. 

11. Ug. sr. Astour (1968: 33-34): ‘seizure’ (Ar. sawrat, sawar). Dietrich, Loretz 
and Sanmartín (1975b: 130) and Xella (1981: 244, 249): ‘trance’ (Heb. srr). Del 
Olmo (1992: 250 n. 126): ‘disgrace’ (Ar. Sarr). Reading bšr as one word: ‘the flesh 
of Sharrughazizu fell’: de Moor (19882: 109). 

12. Cf. Pardee (19882: 245). 

13. For tpky read tbky. Cf. 1. 8. 
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shed tears like an infant?’ 


Weeping, [Sirugazuz] replied, 


[... ]OSha[psh' ] 


[  ]andsoon with the entire story... 
1.107 R 15 Shapsh called from heaven: 


(Ll. 16-25 fragmentary, followed 
by gap of perhaps about 10 lines) 


1.107 V (First 10 lines approximately missing, 
followed by 6 fragmentary lines) 


1107 V32 [ ] 
*[Gather, Shap]sh, from the mountains [the thick cloud], 
from the earth gather the power! of the poison. 


[Gather, Sha]psh, from the mountain[s the thick c]loud, 
from the earth [gather the power of] the poison. 


1107 V 35 From the mouth of the biter the venom, 


from the mouth of the devourer [the toxin’! 


] gather. 


The poison let [ ] 
let [ ] '6 gather the poison. 


[Gather, Sha]psh, from the mountain[s] the thick cl[oud], 
from the earth gather [the power of] the poison. 


Let!’ E[l] and Horon gather the poison; 
Let [Baal] and Dagan gather the poison; 


14. Following Levine and de Tarragon (1988: 493). Ug. lan: ‘potency’. 

15. Ug. tmdl, restored from |. 45. Meaning uncertain. See Astour (1968: 31: 
*poison'), Xella (1981: 246-47: ‘abundance’), Pardee (1988a: 250-51: ‘evil’), 
Levine and de Tarragon (1988: 504: ‘a plant’) and del Olmo (1992a: 250: 
*destruction"). 

16. The subjects of both cola are missing. Most suggest El or the gods as 
subject. 

17. Jussive: so Levine and de Tarragon (1988: 493), de Tarragon (1989: 100) 
and del Olmo (19922: 251). Past indic., Astour (1968: 30). Future indic., Pardee 
(1988a: 242). 
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1.107 V 40 Let Anat and Athtart gather the poison; 
Let Yarih and Reshef gather’? the poison; 
Let Athtar and Athtapar gather the poison; 
Let Zizzu and Kemosh?? gather the poison; 
Let Milk in Athtarat gather the poison; 
Let Kothar-and-Hasis” gather the poison; 
Let Shahar and Shalem gather the poison. 


Gather, [Shap]sh, from the mountains the thick cloud: 
1.107 V 45 from the earth you have [gat]hered «the power of?'» the 
poison. 


From the mouth of the biter the venom, 
from the mouth of the devourer the toxin’ [you have 
gathered].’ 


18. Text hisp. Correct to yisp. 

19. Text ktt. Correct to Amr. 

20. The formula suggests that the two names are treated as independent gods. 
Levine and de Tarragon (1988: 493) treat each pair as a binomial ‘E[l-and]-Horon’ 
etc. 

21. This is missing from the text. 
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KTU 1.108: An Intercessory Prayer to Rapiu and other Deities 
(KTU 1. 108 = RS 24.252) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1968: 551-57; de Moor 1969a: 175-79, 1987: 187-90; Mar- 
galit (Margulis) 1970a; Parker 1970; Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín 
1975a; Caquot 1976; L'Heureux 1979: 169-87; Dietrich and Loretz 
1980b; Spronk 1986: 177-89; Pardee 1988a: 75-118; de Tarragon 1989: 
111-18; R.M. Good 1991; del Olmo 1992a: 125-30; Clemens 1993; 
Aboud 1994: 149-57; Avishur 1994: 277-307; Rouillard 1995. 


A hymnic prayer accompanying libations (a ‘psalm’: Margalit), As 
with KTU 1.101, lines are drawn across the tablet and the text written 
between them, suggesting a scribal exercise. As for the text, most com- 
mentators see it as addressed to Rapiu, though some wish to identify 
him with E] or Baal. 


1.108 R 1 May! Rapiu?, King of Eternity?, drink [wi]ne*, 
yea, may he drink, the powerful and noble [god]°, 


the god® enthroned in Athtarat, 
the god who rules’ in Edrei®, 


1. The verbs in the bicolon may be jussive (volitive) or indicative. 

2. The identity of Rapiu (‘healer’) is much debated. A form of Baal: Dietrich 
and Loretz (1980b: 179); an independent deity: Parker (1970: 243-44); El: Avishur 
(1994). Is he perhaps the prototype of Gk Orpheus? 

3. Cf. Cooper (1987). ‘Eternal’ as an epithet of Rapiu would rather be ‘limy, as 
in KTU 1.22 i 10. See also n. 16 to KTU 1.161.7. 

4. The text begins [ Jn. Borger (1969: 3) proposed reading [yVi, which has 
been widely accepted, as here. The noun would then be serving double duty, in 
both cola. Virolleaud (1968: 551): [aph]n. Pardee (19882: 83): [A]n. This last is an 
acceptable alternative. Del Olmo (1992a: 127), reading [A/]n . .., translates ‘Rapau 
has been established’. 

5. Epithets of Rapiu rather than further gods. See discussion in Avishur (1995: 
283-86). Cf. del Olmo (1992a: 127), who translates: ‘Ilu has established Gataru 
Yaqaru’—the eponymous founder of the dynasty. 

6. Ug.il. Hardly El, as supposed by Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 656). 

7. ‘Enthroned... rules’ (Ug. vtb, tpt): the verbs (both qatala in form) carry both 
royal and judicial nuances. The degree of political ideology in theological contexts 
in Ugaritic religious discourse (as in biblical language) is significant. 
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whom men hymn and honour with music? 
on the lyre and the flute, 
on drum and cymbals, 
1.108 R 5 with castanets of ivory, 
among the goodly companions of Kothar'?. 


And may Anat the power«ful»!! drink, 


the mistress of kingship, 
the mistress of dominion, 


the mistress of the high heavens, 
[the mistre]ss!* of the earth”. 


8. ‘Athtarat...Edrei’: cf. Astour (1968: 21) and Margalit (1970a: 294). The 
other approach to this (‘the god who sits with Athtart...the god who rules with 
Hadd the shepherd’—see de Moor 1976, and most recently Avishur 1995: 287-88, 
[69]) is less convincing. For apparent fdr‘ of text read idr* as proposed by Margalit 
(1970a: 294), the fourth stroke of the consonant being omitted. This is a school 
exercise! The two cities are in the Hauran (biblical Bashan), south of Damascus, 
showing the considerable geographical range of the Ugaritic religious world, along 
with Egypt and Crete, homes of Kothar, (KTU 1.3 vi 13-16 etc.). 

9. Clemens (1993): active. Or impersonal: ‘one sings...". Del Olmo (1987: 
5]; 1992: 127). Good (1991): passive: ‘who is hymned and celebrated’. This 
approach seems inherently more plausible than an active sense, with the god as 
subject. as for de Moor (1969a: 175: a shepherd god. Pan-like?; 1987: 188: no 
longer a shepherd) and Pardee (19882: 81). This is cultic music played and sung in 
the god's honour, accompanying libations. Cf. the same verbs used of cult in Pss. 
68.5; 105.2. 

10. Good (1991: 158): *with the beautiful chords of the cithar'. Rejected by 
Clemens (1993: 73-74). 

11. Ug. gtr. (Cf. the same form in 1. 2.) ‘The strong’: Virolleaud (1968: 555), 
correcting to gtrt; de Moor (1969a: 175-76) and Dietrich. Loretz and Sanmartín 
(1975a: 115). Heb. Vgsr, Akk. gasaru. ‘Of Gathru’: de Moor (1987: 188, toponym? 
DN?). ‘of Gathar' (sc. toponym?): de Tarragon (1989: 115). A drink: Margalit 
(Margulis) (1970a: 293). A DN: del Olmo (1992a: 127-28 and nn. 58, 61). ‘Of 
power’: Pardee (1988a: 82 [discussion p. 91 n. 55]). Del Olmo (1992a: 128) trans- 
lates the line * ‘Anatu has also established Gataru’. 

12. Reading [^'/]t rather than ['n]t as proposed by Pardee (1988a: 82). (ATU 2. 
[b']lr, but only the z is visible.) The position of the colon in the overall prosody 
depends on the meaning of Apr (next note). I take it as a contrastive parallel with the 
preceding colon (heaven: earth). 

13. Ug. kpt. ‘Earth’: Virolleaud (1968: 55 [Heb. kebeš, Akk. kapasiu]). Perhaps 
even ‘Mistress of trampling’, on this etymology, with military overtones? Usually 
taken to mean ‘turban’ or some article of headdress (e.g. de Moor 1969a: 178; 
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And may Anat fly", 
may the kite! soar [in] the hig«h» [heav]ens, 
(who) ate the calf of E'1,!6 

1.108 R 10 drinking" [ — ]'? from the horn. 


And may the god [ ] drink, 
the god who subdued"? the calf of EI^. 
[ ] the god Shad”?!. 
May the King [of Eternity] hunt”... 
[ ea 
( Tex 

1.108 R 15 [ ] Reshef 


1972: Il, 24; Gibson 1978: 149; ‘diadem’: L'Heureux 1979: 177). ‘Firmament’ 
(synonymous parallelism): del Olmo (1992a: 128 n. 62 [no etymology]). Anat’s 
headdress is the Egyptian Atef crown. 

14. Ug. di<y> (as following di<v>t). Defectively spelt G qatala f. sg. or inf. abs., 
either with volitive force? ‘Flying’: de Tarragon (1989: 116). ‘Wings’: de Moor 
(1969a: 175, 178) and Pardee (19882: 82). ‘Kite’: de Moor (1987: 188). Perhaps a 
pupils spelling error. 

15. Anat flies among a flock of falcons in the Aqhat story (KTU 1.18 iv 21) and 
appears winged on a stela (thus Yon 1991: 291; RS 2.[038]). The Eg. goddesses 
Isis and Nephthys appear as kites. But di<y>, di<y>t are not to be taken as belonging 
to the same colon, as this results in an ugly tautology: 'the flying bird' (thus 
Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín 1975a: 115). 

16. Or: ‘divine calf’ (thus del Olmo 1992a: 128). But hardly ‘heifer’ ('eit) as de 
Moor (1969a: 175). Text t/. Read il. See 1. 11 below. On the character of this error 
see Pardee (1988a: 79). 

17. Ug. mst. ‘At the feast’: Pardee (1988a: 82). 

18. Text [ ]mr. Del Olmo (1992: 128), restores to [/]mr, which he takes to be 
‘wine’, It is rather a container (see KTU 1.3 i 16 [discussion at n. 9], 1.15 iv 23 and 
1.23.6). Unless it be metonymy. 

19. Ug. ént. ‘Subdued’: de Moor (1969a: 175, 178) and Dietrich and Loretz 
(1980a: 177: causative D stem, cf. Akk. handSu, hanasu, by-forms of kanásu, 
*submit'). A further epithet of El, or another god (Virolleaud [1968: 555]: Ar. ént, 
‘drink, breathing at each draught’, followed by del Olmo [1992a: 128] but as a vb). 
The DN Hanis (cf. Virolleaud): Pardee (1988a: 82, 109: see n. 174 on latter page). 

20. Cf. n. 16 above. 

21. Cf. Loretz (1980) and Caquot (1995) on this god as a possible antecedent of 
El Shaddai. 

22. Text šdyşdmlk [ }. No word-divider, and continuous with Sd (tentatively 
identified as a god: see preceding line. De Moor (1969: 176), restores ['Im]. Cf. 1. 1. 
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(bottom of tablet missing) 


1.108 V [ Es 
[ Tees 
[ 231 intercede with Baal 

1.108 V 20 [ ] your achievement”, Rapiu King [of Eternity] 
your [ ], your efficacy”, your] intercession. 
[With the 26] of Rapiu, King of Eternity, 


with the strength of [Rapiu] King of Eternity, 
with his help, with [his] p[ower], 

by his rule’, by his splendour 

among the Sa[viou]rs of the underworld. 


1.108 V 25 May your strength, your help, your power, 
your rule, your splendour, 
be in the midst of Ugarit, 
throughout the days and months, 
and the gracious years of El. 


23. Pardee (1988a: 82) plausibly understands Rapiu to be the subject of this 
sentence. 

24. Ug. mék. Lit. ‘your arrival’, ‘your coming’. 

25. Ug. t5tk. ‘Success’, ‘confidence’: Dietrich and Loretz (1980a: 174, 178); 
‘success’: Pardee (1988a: 112 n. 189). Others take this to be a verbal form (N5y): 
thus de Moor (1969a: 176): ‘will put you...’. 

26. Whatever quality is missing here (1. 21) is not balanced in the otherwise 
identical list of qualities in the following strophe. 

27. Ug. hikh. ‘Rule’ rel as Heb. hàátak). Thus de Moor (19692: 179). The homo- 
nym htk means ‘scion’ in the expression htk dgn in KTU 1.10 iii 34 (pace Wyatt 


1992a: 415-16). The kinship aspect may persist in the sense of power, as de Moor 


notes (*[paternal] rulership..."). Cf. Margalit (1970a: 296-70) and de Moor (1987: 
189-90: *patronage"). Healey (1980) suggests ‘care’, as in KTU 1.6 vi 46-47. Cf. 
Renfroe 1992: 93. 
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KTU 1.113: A Royal Liturgy, and the Ugaritic King-List 
(KTU 1.113 = RS. 24.257) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1968: 561-62; Kitchen 1977; Dietrich and Loretz 1980b; 
Xella 1981: 288-91; del Olmo 1986, 1992a: 121-23; Pardee 1988a: 
165-78; Lewis 1989: 47-52; Aboud 1994: 3-11; Schmidt 1994; 67-71, 
1996; Younger 1997. 


The recto of this little tablet appears to contain elements of a royal 
liturgy,’ probably invoking ancestral kings,” among whom would be the 
Rpum (see KTU 1.20—1.22 and 1.161). (Pardee [1988a: 170] is at pains 
to stress its [para-]mythological character.) The verso contains a list of 
royal names in two columns, unfortunately very mutilated. Kitchen's 
article (1977) is a brilliant reconstruction of the list. Each king's name 
is preceded by il; indicating that dead kings at least were divinized (cf. 
Wyatt 2000). Whether this list was used in conjunction with the puta- 
tive liturgy on the recto remains unclear. A list of royal names going 
back over several centuries constitutes important evidence of an aware- 
ness of historical reality (‘national memory’) among the people of 


1. Pardee (1988a: 170, 172) has drawn attention to the lack of appropriate 
terminology, but Schmidt (1994: 68) has noted that 'it is wrought with mythologi- 
cal vocabulary’. 

2. Pace Schmidt (1994: 69). 

3. It is possible that this designation is no more than a technical term meaning 
that the king is dead: it is used only of dead kings. But the balance of probability 
favours a specific theological content, particularly in view of the evidence for a 
form of divine kingship in Ugarit, as found in the Keret story. Perhaps in terms of 
reading the tablet it serves as a graphic marker, like the Akk. divine determinative. 
The following technical terms are used of the living king: in KTU 1.16 i 10 he is 
called bnm il, which makes him a member of the genre ‘deity’ (see n. 202 ad loc.); 
in KTU 1.14 i 37 etc. El is called ab adm with reference to him (n. 30 ad loc.), 
while in KTU 1.14 i 41 El is called £r abh, a term otherwise restricted to deities; 
and in KTU 1.14 i 40-41 etc. he is called g/m il (see n. 32 ad loc. and n. 99 at KTU 
1.2 i 13). Later Heb. usage (as at 1 Sam. 28.13) has “ldhim denote the ghost of 
Samuel. But this usage is not attested at Ugarit. Schmidt (1994: 19, 69-70) takes up 
Liverani's (1974: 340-41) proposal that the il PN formula occurring here denoted 
not the deified dead king but rather the divine guardian of the king. He himself 
wonders whether the term i/ib does not denote a collective of such personal deities, 
and rejects any link with a kispum-ritual. 
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Ugarit. (See n. 13.) A number of horizontal lines are scored across the 
tablet on the recto. Two vertical lines divide the two columns of the 
verso. These are shown below. The list is retrograde, with the earliest 
kings last. As Kitchen demonstrates, this is perfectly regular practice in 
the ancient world.* 


LH3 R 1 f who has d]ied? and is to play his tambourine, 
' and the people [ ] to the Gracious One". 
[ ] and the flutes are to be played 
[ ] to the Gracious One. 
1113 R 5 [ who] has died and is to play his tambourine, 
[ ]...to the Gracious One. 
[ ] he will come. 


4. See Liverani (1962), Saadé (1979) and Klengel (1969, 1979, 1992). For a 
useful recent survey of later Ugaritic history see Kuhrt (1995: 300-14), Singer 
(1999). 

5. For reading [d m]t see KTU". CI. 1. 5. 

6. Ug. rm. Lit. ‘raise up’. Virolleaud (1968: 561): ‘the strong sound or voice’ 
(cf. Deut. 27.14). Similarly Xella (1981: 289). 

7. Ug. n'm. The reference is unclear. here and in Il. 4, 6, 9 and 10. Is this a 
divine epithet? A title of the living king? (There are no parallels to this—for titles 
see colophon at KTU 1.6 vi 57-58 and KTU 7.63. discussed by del Olmo (1992a: 
121]). *'Chorister'? ‘Sweet sound"? Dietrich and Loretz (1980b: 179) go for the first 
option, Pardee (1988a: 169) appears to do so but with great caution, and suggests 
Rapiu as the god in question; Kitchen (1977: 140) and Xella (1981: 291) go for the 
second, Virolleaud (1968: 561) for the third, and del Olmo (1992a: 122) for the 
fourth. I am torn between Pardee's cautious view, and the idea that it may be a form 
of address for individual dead kings, who are evoked with music, to participate in a 
community celebration with the living (the Aispum-ritual). Perhaps the list of kings 
at the end was used for a long litany, in which the liturgical text was applied to each 
royal ancestor in turn, throughout the list. What may seem to us the interminable 
length of such a procedure was perhaps perfectly normal for them. Cf. the length of 
Ps. 119! As some of the kings (though none listed: for these see KTU 1.161) are 
rpum, it is possible (following Pardee's suggestion) that Rapiu as their patron forms 
the link between the two realms. This would not formally constitute a cult of the 
dead, but rather the invocation of ancestors to share, as a communion of saints, in 
the rites of the living. Schmidt (1994: 68-69) discusses the usage of n‘m, and con- 
cludes that in the present context it denotes a god, whom he is however hesitant to 
identify. 
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[ Jand the flutes are to be played, 
[ to the Gra]cious One. 
1113 R10 [ ] the Gracious One®, 
1.113 V m 
[ jd [ ] 
[ ] [divine Ammi]thtam[ru] 
(D, 
[ ] [divine Ni]qmepa (IV), 
1113 V15 I ] divine Ammucra>pi'!! 
(11), 
[ ] divine Ibiranu (IV), 
[ ] divine Yadiradu, 
[divine Ammithtam]ru* divine Niqmepa (III), 
(III), 


[divine Niqme]pa* (V5, | | divine Ibiranu (III), 


8. Kitchen (1977: 140) proposes that the recto is a hymn to Rapiu. This is a 
reasonable hypothesis (though scarcely provable) in so far as he is likely to have 
been the patron deity of the rpum, deified dead kings. He further suggests that ‘the 
Gracious One' is not a deity, but the reigning king. 

9. Kitchen (1977: 133-34, 137) proposes the following names as missing at the 
beginning of the left column, on the assumption that the latest king on the list (dead 
and deified) was Niqmad III (> IV), father of the last king of all, Ammurapi: in ret- 
rograde order [Niqmad III(» IV), Ibiranu II (» VD, Ammittamru II (» IV), Niqmepa 
VI, Arhalbu II, Niqmad II (> ITI), Ammittamru I (> HI), lost]. The revised number- 
ings he gives are those in parenthesis. The four Niqmads he obtains are without 
reading this name in |. 20 left. Cf. n. 132 at KTU 1.6 vi 57, and 27 at KTU 
1.161.12-13, and see also n. 11 below). 

10. There is a problem of the reading in Il. 18-20 left: 


Line KTU! (1976) Kitchen (1977) Pardee(1988a) KTU? (1996) My Reading 
18 left i x trace Í ] [il ‘mim]r [il *mtm|r 
19 left | x trace l IPI [il nqm]d lil nqm]p* 
?0left — | Jb Arhal]bu [ Jd| — lilarblJbl [il arhl]b 


A colour slide only demonstrates the intractability of the problem. Line 18 could be 
the end of an r, or an n, |. 19 is certainly not a d, and is very plausibly interpreted as 
a p, with a possible trace of an ' following, while 1. 20 shows what may be either a 
whole b or most of a d. (Thus it could be identified as either Arbalbu [I] or as Niq- 
mad [III].) Schmidt (1994: 67) reads a provisional d, thus supporting the latter 
option. It is interesting how a crucial historical problem can depend on such tiny 
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1.113 V 20 [divine Arhal]bu’ (D), [div]ine Ammurapi (I), 
[divine Niq]mepa (V), [divine] Niqmepa (II), 
[divine Ammith]tamru divine Ibiranu (ID), 
(ID, 
[divine Niqma]d (11), divine Niqmepa (I), 
upperedge [ ] divine Ibiranu (1), 
1.113 V 25 [ ] divine Niqmad (1), 
[ ] divine Yaqaru!?. ? 


pieces of evidence. I read 1. 19 as [il nqm]p', in Rom. in view of the uncertainty. 
However, this gives us the sequence, in reverse order, of Arhalbu, Niqmepa, 
Ammittamru, which is confirmed by other documentation. Arbalbu (II) was the 
childless king who was succeeded by his brother Niqmepa (VI), and whose *will' 
survives in the Akk. text RS 16.144 (Nougayrol 1955: 76; Tsevat 1958). Tsevat 
takes this to be a case of the levirate. I believe it to show on the contrary that legit- 
imate tenure of the throne was dependent on marrying the rabitu, a matrilineal sys- 
tem which has also been claimed for Egypt. See Wyatt (1985b) for the proposal 
that a similar legal convention was observed in Judah. Note the differentiation of 
two kings Niqmad in KTU 1.161.12-13 by Bordreuil and Pardee (1992: 158). See 
n. 27 ad loc. 

11. Correction. Text ‘mph. Read *‘m<r>pi? The h may simply be a defective i 
(see Pardee 1988a: 175 n. 39). 

12. The list above consists of 28 names or appropriate gaps. Kitchen (1977: 
135) estimates it as having had at least 28 names, with 30 the likely number. But if 
the tablet is to be dated before the time of Ammurapi at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, then the complete list would be longer (30 + any later ones down to Ammu- 
rapi) and he allows for this. Pardee (1988a: 173) estimates that the full list on the 
original tablet may have contained as many as 52 names. The list is in reverse 
order, Yaqaru being the dynastic founder to whom all later kings traced their ances- 
try. Is this to be construed as based upon an official genealogy (though not here 
serving as such)? Genealogies served a number of ideological and other social pur- 
poses, as they still do. See next note. 

13. The retrograde order of the king-list (Kitchen 1977), in which the most 
remote in the past are the most remote in the list, as it is read from the beginning, is 
analogous to the perspective of ancient Ugaritic culture, as attested in its vocabu- 
lary, in looking into the past as part of their canonical orientation, outlined in Wyatt 
(19962). This makes of the present text an important piece of evidence supporting 
my interpretation, and furthermore, it indicates that this is a historiographical doc- 
ument of the utmost importance. The text may be compared with that of the 
Abydos king-list (Kemp 1989: 22 and fig. 4; Hoffmeier 1997: 69-70), in which Seti 
I and his son Rameses (» II) are shown venerating a canonical list of their ancestors, 
tracing their past back to Menes (= Narmer?). The Eg. example is slightly different, 
in that while all the names of the past are in front of the king and prince, Menes 
begins the list (top left) and is therefore paradoxically nearer the present than his 
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successors. Fifty-six kings of the Old Kingdom are listed (dyns. 1-8), followed by 
nine kings of the Middle Kingdom (dyns. 11-12), nine of the 18th dynasty and 
finally Rameses I and Seti himself of the 19th. Kings of the intermediate periods 
and two 18th dynasty kings are omitted. The proximity of Menes may itself be a 
pointer to an appeal by the Egyptian kings to their prototypical ancestor, to whom 
was credited the unification of Egypt. They thus go back directly to their roots, only 
subsequently looking to the intermediate figures of the past who constitute the 
apostolic succession. The omission of those kings and even entire dynasties that 
were seen by later ages as discredited is itself an indication that this king-list too is 
strictly historiographical, in the sense that a process of deliberate selection, amount- 
ing to a historical judgment, has taken place before the acceptable text is committed 
to the walls. The kings of the Ug. list may also be selective. We shall see reason to 
believe this in the omission of Ibiranu from KTU 1.161 below. We have no means 
of knowing whether this is (in the original form of the text) a complete list of kings 
going back into the third millennium, to a putative 'founder' Yaqaru, son of a non- 
royal Niqmad, or whether it too is the product of ideological selection. In any 
event, a line of descent, quite probably fictitious (so far as genetic descent is con- 
cerned throughout the line) is traced back from the present for a period of some 
centuries, linking each king to his predecessor. Kitchen estimates a period of up to 
seven hundred years. Though ‘sonship’ is not attributed here, it is likely that a 
father-and-son relationship between each of them was imagined, for this was part of 
the legitimization which was undoubtedly the object of the exercisc. I have added 
numbers in the present list simply to show how many of certain PNs occur on the 
list. These are the revised numbers given by Kitchen. 
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KTU 1.114: The Myth of E! s Banquet: A Medical Text 
(KTU 1.114 = RS. 24.258) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1968: 545-51; Loewenstamm 1969; de Moor 1969a: 167-75, 
1970c, 1984, 1987: 134-37; Margulis (Margalit) 19702, 1979-80; Fen- 
sham 1971a: 22, 1972; Pope 1972; Jackson 1974; Rainey 1974: 184-87; 
Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín 1975h; Xella 1977; L'Heureux 1979: 
159-69; Cathcart and Watson 1980; Dietrich and Loretz 1981: 88-98, 
1993; Spronk 1986: 196-202; Pardee 1988a: 13-74, 1997c: 302-305; 
Caquot 1989: 71-78; Watson 1990; McLaughlin 1991: 270-74; Cath- 
cart 1996; T.J. Lewis in Parker 1997: 193-96. 


This small tablet, of which perhaps the bottom quarter is missing 
(which would amount to about 12 lines) is in the form of a myth, narrat- 
ing a feast held by El in his temple, culminating in El falling down 
drunk and being carried off home in a state of collapse. The last 3 lines 
(29-31), separated from the main text by a faintly scored horizontal 
line, consist of medical instructions on how to cure a hangover. We 
tend to think of intoxication as a purely secular and disreputable matter. 
To the ancients the effects of alcohol were understood to be a form of 
divine possession, and the consumption of copious draughts of wine 
was an important feature of cultic as well as social activity. Here was a 
form of worship into which all could enter with a will! In Ugarit, as in 
other WS societies, there was a regular institution established for com- 
munal drinking, perhaps a mixture of social club and religious associa- 
tion, known as the marzihu. Texts such as KTU 3.9! detail legal 
procedures in the organization of such 'clubs', which were usually 
dedicated to a particular patron deity. The so-called ‘temple aux rhy- 
tons"? discovered in the centre of the tell at Ras Shamra, with a niche at 
the west end and benches round the walls, may have been the temple of 
El, mentioned as ‘his house’ in ll. 1 and 17, and perhaps the same 
building or an adjacent one to the mrzh mentioned in |. 15.? This how- 
ever remains unproven. The interpretation of Margalit (1979-80: 117), 


1. See Fenton (1977), Halpern (1979-80), Friedman (1979-80) and Dietrich 
and Loretz (1982). 

2. See Mallet (1987) and Yon (1987b, 1996). 

3. See also Mallet (1987), Yon (1996) and Pardee (1997c: 303). 
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who in the tradition of Pope (1955) and Oldenburg (1969) sees this as 
evidence for a ‘slighting of El’ in a history of rivalry between his cult 
and that of Baal, and the comparable view of de Moor (1987: 134-35), 
who estimates that *his shameful conduct is indicative of his impending 
downfall...' are in my view equally without foundation. This is not 
only to import an alien ethic (indeed an absurdly moralistic posturing) 
into the interpretation of ancient texts, but to misconstrue the symbolic 
parameters of this kind of mythology. El's behaviour, like that of Thor, 
Soma, Zeus and other gods with gargantuan appetites for liquor, is 
regarded as heroic. The ethos is still alive in the Celtic societies in 
western Europe! 

The notes below do not attempt a full survey of the huge range of 
meanings offered for most of the controversial words in this text. The 
text has been interpreted as a palimpsest in view of the number of 
words appearing in diminutive script between ll. 7 and 10 (see Dietrich 
and Loretz 1993, KTU?, 129), but these may also be construed as inter- 
linear glosses or corrections (thus Margalit). A horizontal line (in addi- 
tion to the one noted above) appears half-way across the tablet between 
Il. 7 and 8. 


1114 R 1 Inhis house El* gave a feast? of game, 
the produce of the hunt in the midst of his palace’. 


4. Confirmation that i/ here is the DN El, rather than the generic term, is given 
by the expression il abh, ‘El his father’, occurring in l. 14. 

5. Ug. dbh: lit. ‘slaughter’, with the contextual senses of ‘feast’ or ‘sacrifice’. 
Here the former sense may apply, and includes the whole process from preparation 
to consumption. Cf. KTU 1.1 iv 28; 1.16 i 39-40; 1.20 i 1. The divine feast is the 
theological paradigm of the procedures of the cult, in which, with human personnel 
as the subjects, dbh has the specialized sense of ‘perform a sacrifice’. Cf. Virol- 
leaud's (1968: 549) remarks on the nuance of the vb in the present passage, and 
note Pardee's (1988a: 24-26) comments. 

6. Ug. msd. See Loewenstamm (1971b). On the prosody, dividing msd, sd 
between the cola, already recognized by Virolleaud (1968: 546), see Margalit 
(1979-80: 73-77; he corrects sd to <m>sd), Pardee (1988a: 20, 23-24) and most 
recently Cathcart (1996: 2). Loewenstamm's (1969: 73) stichometry, dividing the 
cola at bbth | msd sd, followed by Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín (1975h: 109, 111) 
does a disservice to the prosody. The latter group, however, regard msd, sd as ditto- 
graphic, and print (msd} sd. Both terms relate to hunting (Nswd), without specify- 
ing the quarry. Caquot (1989: 73) and others: ‘venison’ for sd. I see no problem 
with the hunting aspect here, so long as it is recognized that this is a feast in which 
the quarry has been brought back. Margalit’s (1979-80: 79-80) anxiety (about 
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He cried: 
*To the carving?, gods?! 
Eat, O gods, and drink! 


Drink wi«ne» until satiety, 


foaming wine!’ until intoxication!" 


hunting in a palace!), which leads him to propose an appeal to Akk. siditu, Heb. 
sedá, ‘travel provisions’, is unnecessary. His further stricture (p. 94), that wild ani- 
mals never feature in the cult, is answered on two grounds. Firstly that it is not true 
(the Eg. temple-lists enumerate wild animals in profusion, and Aghat is exhorted to 
make an offering of his first hunting-quarry, pr‘m sdk, in KTU 1.17 v 37 [and 
n. 87]), and secondly that this feast may as well be modelled on the royal hunt as on 
cultic practice. In addition, it may be that the gastronomic tradition on which the 
text draws is not the temple but the miarzihu. Cf. also Pardee’s (1988a: 29-33) 
extensive discussion, in which he mentions boar and stag as victims offered to 
Adonis and Dionysos respectively, and as to royal menus mentions Solomon's in 1 
Kgs 5.3, and those of various Assyrian kings. Anat and Athtart are also associated 
with the hunt respectively in KTU 1.17-1.19 and 1.92, which undoubtedly had a 
bearing on their sacrificial diet. 

7. Or ‘temple’. As commonly in the religious texts, the term hkl has both the 
nuances of temple and palace. 

8. Ug. qs. Virolleaud (1968: 547, 549): ‘to awaken’ (Heb. qys). Most ‘the 
carving’: e.g. de Moor (1969a: 168; 1987: 135) and Cathcart and Watson (1980: 
37); Vass, ‘to carve’. See Pope’s (1972: 176-78) discussion of the term. ‘To the 
banquet’: Caquot (1989: 73). "To the feast’, n.: Pardee (1988a: 22); ‘to partake’, 
vb.: Pardee (1997c: 303). 

9. Text sh Iqs ilm. Anacrusis and first unit of a bicolon. Others treat as one nar- 
rative colon, with the direct speech beginning in the following colon, and referring 
to the gods in the 3rd p. Thus ‘He called the gods to the banquet...’. But can the vb 
ysh have the trans. sense of ‘summon’, with i/m as obj.? In all other Ug. instances, 
as far as I know, it is intrans. And the word order would be strange, even in verse, 
on this interpretation. 

10. Ug. trt: cf. Heb. rírós: the first wine of the vintage, still fermenting and 
gaseous, and therefore having immediate effect on the consumer. This appears to 
locate the events in the autumn, as the new wine becomes available. However, yn || 
trt is perhaps a standard word-pair (if to be restored at KTU 1.5 iv 20 in addition to 
its occurrence here and at |. 16), and so not too much weight should be put on the 
usage. The present myth is concerned not so much to narrate some specific cultic 
situation (though this is not impossible, of course) as to represent a paradigm for 
intoxication and its cure. 

11. Most other interpreters have these vbs in the 3 pl. indic. In accordance with 
above: Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartín (1975h: 109) and Cathcart (1996: 2). 
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1.114 R 5  Yarih arched his back like a d[o]g'*; 
he gathered up crumbs”? beneath the tables!" 


(Any) god who recognized him 
threw? him meat!Ó from the joint. 


12. Ug. y'db yrh gbh. This has been construed in a variety of ways. The transla- 
tion above follows that of Margalit (1979-80: 71). I take it that some gesture of 
Yarih, perhaps stretching, evokes the picture of a dog, and he easily slips into this 
role in view of the later significance of the dog's hair. What is usually construed as 
the possessive -h on gbh more convincingly relates back to the subj. yr, than to an 
antecedent (msd || sd) six and five cola previously. Cf. Virolleaud (1968: 547): ‘so 
he prepared its yrh-gb’; de Moor (1969a: 168, followed by Cathcart 1996: 2): 
* Yarihu prepared its back flesh’; Pope (1972: 172): ‘he prepared and mixed his 
tripe (?)'; Cathcart and Watson (1980: 37): ‘Yarih leaves his couch’; de Moor 
(1987: 135): ‘Yarikhu put down its saddle-meat’; Pardee (1988a: 22; cf. 1997c: 
303): ‘Yarihu prepares himself a cup’; and Caquot (1989: 74): ‘Yarikh helped him- 
self to a (piece of) spine’. The expression ‘like a dog’ goes better as a qualification 
of how Yarih stretches, and thus belongs in this colon; as a qualification of picking 
up crumbs or whatever (thus most) perhaps it performs a double duty. Pope (1972) 
cites some interesting iconographic evidence of the widespread dog-under-the-table 
motif, but they are generally in a funerary context, and therefore distinct from the 
marzihu institution, which has no such intrinsic associations. Nor, incidentally, is 
there any hint in the present text of any sexual activity. All the excess is gastro- 
nomic. The interpretation according to which Yarih legitimately helps himself to 
the back of the roast runs counter to the indignation of the porter that he receives 
choice cuts from Anat and Athtart. His canine quality would seem to preclude him 
from any involvement above the table. 

13. Ug. yqtqt. Virolleaud (1968: 547, 549) translates ‘hides (?)', but compares 
with Ar. qatta, ‘to draw towards oneself’. De Moor (1969: 168): ‘he tore it out’, 
citing the same Ar. V, which he translates ‘to drag, pull out’. Note Pope's (1972: 
180) observations on this. He (p. 172) translates 'tapped', citing MHeb. and THeb. 
qiXqes, ‘to knock, strike, strike’. Cathcart and Watson (1980: 37): ‘moves about’; 
Caquot (1989: 74): ‘he drags it (his joint)’. Pardee (1988a: 22): ‘like a dog he fills 
it’ (but how does a dog fill a cup?). Pardee (1997c: 303): ‘like a dog he drags it (the 
cup)'. For the present sense, of gleaning, gathering up scraps, see n. 146 to KTU 
1.2 iv 27. Cf. Heb. gàsas Land II (hithpolel): ‘glean’, MHeb. qasges, ‘move back 
and forth’ (Loewenstamm 1969: 74; Margalit 1979-80: 82-83). We may altema- 
tively translate ‘he scavenged’. 

14. Cf. Mk 7.28. But the apparent echo is probably fortuitous. 

15. On the considerable range of nuances in the meaning for V‘db see Pardee 
(1988a: 35-36) and DLU, 72-73. In 1. 4 above (‘arched’) the underlying sense is ‘to 
raise up’, which has a technical cultic sense in KTU 1.23.54 (‘db, n., ‘offering’). 
The same sense as the present one occurs at ll. 10, 12, 13. See Cathcart and Watson 
(1980: 42). 
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But (any god) who did not recognize!" him 
hit him with a stick'? beneath the table." 


At the call of?! Athtart and Anat he approached." 


1.114 R 10 Athtart threw him a haunch”, 
and Anat a shoulder of meat”. 


16. KTU? (p. 130 n. 1) points out that ‘underneath m (of Ihm) parts of the origi- 
nal text are clearly visible: x[[x]]d msd’. Cf. also n. 21. 

17. The d msd of the previous n., construed as m + sd. If Yarih had his own 
joint, on some translations, further ones would be superfluous. See also at n. 12 
(end). This supports the view that he was merely given scraps under the table. With 
El apparently as subj. de Moor (19692: 168; cf. 1987: 135) takes dyd'nn...«d msd> 
of Il. 6-7 to mean ‘under the tables he put down food for the god whom he knew’. 
Cf. Margalit (1979—80: 84-85). 

18. ‘Recognize’ (Nyd*) rather than *know'. Presumably it was Yarih's canine 
form or behaviour which would fool some of the other gods. 'Favourable... 
unfavourable’: Margalit (1979-80: 84). The fact that there were gods who did not 
recognize him precludes i? in the preceding colon denoting El, since it is part of the 
contrast between two groups of gods. Cf. (Pardee 1988a: 44-45). 

19. Ug. htm: the -m is adverbial (instrumental). Cf. Margalit (1979-80: 72 
n. 13). Or perhaps ‘on the nose’ (rather: ‘muzzle’) according to Margalit (1979-80: 
72 n. 13: text as above). 

20. De Moor (1969: 168; 1987: 135) has Yarih, who prepares the meat (gbh), 
the subject of all the activity in ll. 4b-8. But the sequel, in which Athtart and Anat 
are rebuked for feeding a now unidentified dog, reads curiously. 

21. The signs bqr appear in miniature beneath the /m of |. 8. Cf. KTU?, n. 2. I 
accept Margalit's (1979-80: 86-90) view that the word should precede the follow- 
ing |. 9. He cites Ar. qarqara, “bray (of camel)’, and Heb. gargér, ‘shout’ in sup- 
port. Reading bgr‘, Spronk (1986: 199) treats it as a gloss on Atm: ‘with a rod’. See 
Pardee (19882: 45-47). 

22. Yarih, in the form of or behaving like a dog, must be the subj., because the 
vb is 3 m. sg. Discussion in Margalit (1979-80: 87). Virolleaud’s (1968: 547) 
* *A&tart and Anat arrive’ is impossible. 

23. The precise sense of nb is not yet clear, but its meaning as a butchery term 
is clear from KTU 4.247.18. See Cathcart (1987); Pardee (1988a: 50 and n. 216). 

24. Ug. bhm. As a prep., ‘at them’ (supposedly 3 c. du.) the word-order is 
difficult even in verse, with all the contortions of Browning! I have accepted Mar- 
galit’s (1979—80: 90) explanation of this as a n. Cf. Heb. b*hemá. He also cites 
KTU 1.19 ii 39 in support. The porter can now address the feasters at large, while 
still directing his ire specifically at the goddesses. Note Pardee's (1988a: 51) desire 
to do something useful with bhm. But he demurs at ‘lamb’ (from Margalit with 
earlier refs.) on syntactic and prosodic grounds. See also at l. 27 (and n. 45) below. 
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The porter of El's house? shouted: 

‘Look! 

Why have you” thrown a haunch to the dog”, 
(why) to the cur have you thrown a shoulder? '?? 


He shouted at El his father”. 


1.114 R 15 El summoned his drinking-companions;?' 


25. A priestly office in a temple. In the myth this character will be a minor god, 
who like the porter in Macbeth is officious in the exercise of his duties. How far the 
temple priesthood would see themselves as impersonating gods (as in Egypt, where 
they wore masks conforming to divine iconographic conventions for certain rituals) 
remains imponderable. Reshef is the ‘porter’ of Shapsh in KTU 1.78. 

26. Ug. pn. Imper. of Vpny, Virolleaud (1968: 550) and Margalit (1979-80: 97). 
This would require to be construed as a denom. on pz, ‘face’. The normal Ug. for 
‘see’ is Vph(y) (UT, 467 819.2025). Pardee (1988a: 51, 53): ‘lest...’ with the 
porter's words a command to prevent the goddesses serving the dog. But it would 
be natural for goddesses of hunting to feed their dogs. 

27. 'They...': Margalit (1979-80: 72). 

28. Text rib. Read K'Ib. See discussion at Margalit (1979-80: 96-97). 

29. Perhaps the rebuke is because choice cuts are being wasted on a dog? We 
have apparently advanced from the simile of Yarih behaving like a dog to a 
metaphor of him being one. At any rate, this dog is one of the gods. (Cf. klbr ilm at 
KTU 1.3 iii 45 and n. 52, and the problem of klb ilnm at KTU 1.19 i 10 and n. 183). 
The link with Yarih may not be fortuitous, since Gk Hekate, a lunar goddess, is also 
closely associated with dogs (West 1995: 201-10). Since she has oriental ante- 
cedents, we would expect similarities in the hinterland of Ugaritic belief, however 
tenuous the surviving evidence. See Pardee (1988a: 41-42). 

30. Presumably the porter wants to complain that El should be so indulgent as 
to allow the goddesses to waste good food on dogs. As with the encounters between 
Anat and El, in which the goddess addresses him without inhibitions (KTU 1.3 v 
20-31 and n. 72, 1.18 i 8-20 and nn. 129-30), this is not to be construed as weak- 
ness on El’s part. He plays the indulgent paterfamilias, in the knowledge that his 
authority is ultimately beyond challenge. This is commonly represented as typical 
of a bankrupt (polytheistic) theology. On the contrary, it is the great strength of a 
polytheistic system (in so far as it is systematic), that it uses the realism associated 
with normal human discourse and social dynamics as the symbolic medium in 
which metaphysical problems, as well as social dissonances, are thrashed out and 
resolved. 

31. The text is damaged. Virolleaud (1968: 547): ytb.il[b(?)] atrt (* ... Athirat’). 
Pope (1972: 171): ytb.illb(?)] (15) ar[rA] € . . . [his place’, parallel to mrzhh). Simi- 
larly Margalit (1979—80: 98-101). Cathcart and Watson (1980: 36, 38): ytb.il[bn] 
(15) at[rr] € ...like a s[on of Athi]rat"). The form of the simile is odd, since El is 
presumably the father of ‘the sons of Athirat’. Pardee (19882: 14, 22, 54-55; 1997c: 
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El took his seat in his feasting house”. 


He drank wine to satiety, 
new wine until intoxication. 


El went off to his house; 
he stumbled off” towards his dwelling”; 
Thukamun and Shanim” supported? him”. 


304 and n. 11): yrb.il.k[r] (15) ask[rh], (El sits down, he gathers [his] drinking 
[group]"). Cf. KTU?. The putative aSkr is related to Vškr, ‘become intoxicated’ of Il. 
4 and 16. My main objection to this (otherwise attractive) reconstruction is that it 
results in two main vbs in one colon. If it be read (with 1. 15) as a tricolon (El sits 
down, | he gathers [his] drinking [group], | El sits in his feasting-house’), which 
solves this problem, it falls foul of the prosodic rules enunciated by Margalit 
(1979—80: 76), though these are not universally accepted. Note that Pardee's 
(1997c) translation has solved this problem: ‘Ilu calls together (Nib) his drinking 
[group], | takes his seat (Vyzb) in his drinking club’. This reading, adopted here, is 
also accepted by Cathcart (1996: 3), though his translation needs revision. De 
Moor's (1984: 355-56) suggestion ‘henbane’, adopted by Spronk (1986: 199) is 
unnecessary. See Pardee's remark (19882: 55). Margalit (1979-80: 98) reads both 
vbs as ‘was presiding’. 

32. Ug. mrzh. See Pope (1972: 190-94) for a general treatment of the institu- 
tion. If in view of Pardee’s (1988a: 56) comments we hesitate to identify the 
marzihu as specifically El's, we might translate the final -h as directional, but this 
would in turn require a reappraisal of ytb. 

33. Ug. ystgl surely invokes a falling motion. St of Vq/. 

34. Ug. htr for hzr. See de Moor 1969a: 172. Not hzr on the tablet, as many 
transliterate it, including KTU?. 

35. Pardee (1988a: 59) hesitates to affirm the identification of this divine pair 
with the Kassite deities Shugamuna and Shumaliya, on the grounds of the consider- 
able distance between the latter two names. The problem is easily solved however 
if we accept Mironov's (1933: 143) etymology for Sumaliya, as deriving from Skt. 
su + málya, ‘having a beautiful garland’, an epithet of Usas the dawn-goddess. This 
has been paraphrased in the WS form Sanimu, ‘bright’. See Wyatt (1990a: 446-47). 
This may remain hypothetical, but it establishes a case. See also n. 39 at KTU 1.1 
iii 24 for further discussion. 

36. Note how the supporting action (Y'ms) of his companions complements El’s 
falling action (Ngl ) in the previous colon. 

37. The image is rather unbecoming to a modern reader, but is an honourable 
one, given the presuppositions of the text. Thukamun and Shanim fulfil the duty 
incumbent on the righteous son (KTU 1.17 i 30-31 and parallels; see n. 37 ad loc.). 
While these deities do not even feature in the pantheon list of KTU 1.47 = 1.118 = 
RS 20.24, they appear, mentioned before El and Athirat, in KTU 1.65.4. Cf. also 
their mention in KTU 1.123.8: this text lists a number of deities in pairs. Their 
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A creeping monster” approached him”, 
1114 R 20 with” horns and tail! 


He floundered*! in his (own?) faeces and urine: 


position in KTU 1.40, 1.25, 1.34 and 1.43 (and putative position in missing parts of 
the text, involving a six-stage ritual, qv. above) as the immediate recipients of the 
sacrificial victim offered up in the atonement rites for the city is an indication of 
their considerable rank and theological importance. We do well not to reach too far- 
reaching conclusions on the importance of individual deities on the basis of one 
genre alone of texts. 

38. Ug. hby. See Gordon (1985, 1986; seeing here a prototype of Satan); seen as 
a chthonian deity, but without a full endorsement of Gordon's view, by Xella 
(1995b). De Moor (1969: 169; 1987: 136), followed by Spronk (1986: 199 and n. 
4), translates ‘steward’ (Eth. habi’). He identifies the steward as ‘a faun-like 
demon’ (1987: 136 n. 10). See Cathcart and Watson (1980: 39-40) for the range of 
possible meanings of Aby. Their suggestion that Ab/' be read is unconvincing, since 
the y is clear. But their alternative, hb hh, ‘embracer of filth’, is interesting (y and 
hh being identical in cuneiform). Pardee (1988a: 60-62), following on from sugges- 
tions by Liverani (1969: 339) and Xella (1977: 246 n. 33) wonders whether another 
candidate may be Eg. hpy, sc. Hapi, the deified Nile worshipped in the incarnation 
of the Apis bull. He would thus provide the necessary horns and the tail. He further 
suggests that we may have here an alter ego of Yarih, who in his canine form is 
similar to Anubis, the latter and Apis both being psychopomps. But while 
Mesopotamian moon-gods appear as bulls, the Eg. form does not, being an ibis or 
baboon as Thoth, and a child or even a falcon as Khons. Pardee concedes that we 
know little of the dissemination of the Apis-cult. The suggestion is intriguing but 
must at present remain conjectural. Cathcart (1996: 5) has a further interesting pro- 
posal, that hby is a scorpion. 

39. Ug. ngSnn. Cathcart and Watson (1980: 36) translate as ‘they met (Hby)’ 
(which would have El, Thukamuna and Shanim as subj. of the vb.). Their alterna- 
tive explanation (p. 41) of the Y would provide a viable translation as follows: ‘A 
creeping monster oppressed him’ (Heb., Aram. ndgas, instead of Heb. nāgaš, 
‘approach’). Cf. n. 79 at KTU 1.6 ii 21. 

40. Ug. b'l, in its functional sense. Margalit’s (1979-80: 72) introduction of 
Baal as an additional character, with his consequently different treatment of the 
sequel, is unnecessary. 

41. Ug. ylin. See Pope (1972: 196), followed by Cathcart and Watson (1980: 
41). Or ‘defiled himself’. The word is best taken, among a number of possibilities, 
to be a cognate of Ar. VIšš, occurring in the redupl. form lašlaš, ‘to run to and fro in 
fear’ (defaecating). De Moor (1969: 169; 1987: 136): ‘blamed...scolded’ (Nign). 
‘Wallow’: Xella (1977: 240). Further discussion in Pardee (1988a: 64). Cf. Cath- 
cart's (1996: 3, 6) translation. 

42. Many take it that the character who falls is El. But in whose faeces? His 
own, or the monster's? The obvious way to construe the syntax would be that it is 
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El fell down as though dead; 
El was like those who go down into the underworld.” 


Anat and Athtart went out hunting 


[ ] 
1114 V 25 [ j« 


Athtart and Anat [returned ] 
And they brought back meat” [ ] 


When they had cured him, he awoke, 


(This is) what needs to be put on his forehead*’: dog- 
hair^ and the knot of a vine? and its juice? They should 


El’s, the suffix referring back to the subj. of the preceding vb. The further mention 
of El in the next colon (the next syntactic unit) would appear to confirm this. Xella 
(1995b) suggests that it is the latter's (though he is ambiguous). Pardee (19882: 63- 
64) takes it that Hapi, the bull, strides through his (own) excreta. This may make 
more sense, and would also remove from El the stigma (which some are only too 
determined to place on him!) of being simply incontinent as well as drunk. But as 
Pardee concedes, ‘there are two big "ifs"...' and he finally and reluctantly con- 
cludes that El has disgraced himself. For Cathcart (1996) it is the scorpion that 
*defiles itself in its excrement and urine'. 

43. De Moor (1969: 169; 1987: 136) takes these three cola to be a speech by 
‘the steward’ (Aby) who blames (/5n) El for his behaviour. (See n. 38.) There is no 
reason to interpret this reference to death as having any direct connection with fun- 
erary rites or a mortuary cult. If it is a wake (Cathcart and Watson 1980). it is one 
without a corpse, except in so far as when one is really drunk one feels like death. It 
sounds like a good description of too much alcohol! But it may give us some 
insight into the theological significance attributed to intoxication. It appears to have 
been interpreted as a mystical descent into the underworld, and the following ascent 
(on recovery) would perhaps be interpreted as a form of spiritual renewal. In the 
myth El himself establishes the paradigm. 

44. An indeterminate number of lines is missing from the end of the recto and 
the beginning of the verso, perhaps about 12. 

45. Ug. bhm, which I have translated as at |. 11 above. As ‘with them’ it is 
unconvincing. 

46. Ug. n'r. See Margalit (1979-80: 113), who explains this as Vn‘r, ‘shake up’ 
or N stem from V'(w)r(r), ‘awaken’. For the latter see Pardee (1988a: 67-68) and 
Cathcart (1996: 3). 

47. Ug. Isb, as at KTU 1.4 iv 28 etc. See Cathcart and Watson (1980: 40-41). 

48. Lit. ‘the hair of a dog’. This commonplace English expression has an 
ancient pedigree! Nowadays it means the further drink the alcoholic takes to reduce 
the hangover. It is probably not a reference to a real dog-hair, however, but to a 
plant of this name: Pope (1972: 199, citing Thompson 1949: 23) draws attention to 
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be applied together"! with virgin? olive oil. 


Akk. 3ér Kalbi (‘dog-hair’), a plant with medicinal properties, ‘mixed with oil and 
taken internally for intestinal and urinary problems’. (Pardee [1988a: 68-71] cites 
numerous passages which deal with the ritual and medicinal use of real dogs' 
hairs.) No doubt some lateral thinking is afoot in this whole medical prescription, in 
which the effective word of the ritual, the preceding myth, alludes to a dog whose 
hair is now used metaphorically in the application of the herb. Thus also Pardee 
(1988a: 42, 69-70). The dog's further association with Yarih above may well have 
also had a bearing on the preparation of the medicine, which may have coincided 
with a particular phase of the moon. But the details of this can only remain 
conjectural. 

49. Ug. pqq: Pope (1972: 199) excludes this from identification as Akk. piqi, 
piqütu, *colocynth', another medicinal herb, on philological grounds (the Akk. has 
a radical *). But some plant seems a likely candidate. Cathcart and Watson (1980: 
43, 47): ‘knot of a vine shoot’ (perhaps related to MHeb. peqeq. cf. also Hos. 10.1, 
gepen bóqeq, ‘luxuriant vine’). 

50. Ug. šrh. Pope (1972: 200) notes Sum. SE.RU.A (Akk. Ser’u?), ‘liquorice’, 
but does not identify it with the present term. Cathcart and Watson (1980: 48) point 
to Num. 6.3, misrat ' “nabim, ‘juice of grapes’. 

51. Ug. ahdh. ‘Together’, sc. in an emulsion: cf. Pardee (1997c: 305 n. 26). ‘At 
one gulp': Caquot (1989: 78 and n. 248). The term occurs in the application of 
medicines in the hippiatric texts (KTU 1.71.6, 8, 10, 25; 1.72.8, (10], [14], 20, 24, 
35, 39; 1.85.6, 8, 11, (15], [22], [28], 32). 

52. Ug. hrpnt. Following Loewenstamm (1969: 77) and Pope (1972: 201) rather 
than Margalit (1979-80: 116). Akk. karpiš, ‘early’ («harápu, ‘be early’). Cf. 
Caquot 1989: 78 n. 247. 

53. Xella (1977: 249) calls this a *therapeutic and ritual appendix'. While it is 
clearly an independent composition, belonging to a genre of medical prescription, it 
is probably the raison d'étre for the writing of the tablet, which is ‘applied mythol- 
ogy’, here in a medical setting, and may be compared with similar applications, 
such as KTU 1.23, famine, KTU 1.24, weddings, KTU 1.100, and probably KTU 
1.107, snakebite, and KTU 1.124, an obscure ailment. The last three are also medi- 
cal, and illustrate the way in which the boundaries of autonomous disciplines and 
skills have changed. Medicine, psychiatry, various aspects of law and order 
(particularly moral issues), all aspects of prognostication, oath-taking and many 
elements of political life involving ritual activity were all priestly functions. The 
final three lines were formerly interpreted quite differently. See, e.g., Virolleaud 
(1968: 551) and de Moor (19692: 169). An older mode of interpretation is typified 
in Margalit’s (1979-80: 72) translation of the final section: ‘Let hS-leaves be placed 
on his mouth, massage the heart and head, (as well as) the navel-knot and its ‘cord’; 
together with this let him drink pure olive-oil’, and Cathcart and Watson’s (1980: 
38) version: *What the troubled one should put on his forehead, settling heart and 
head: the knot of a vine shoot and its centre he should put, together with autumnal 
olive juice’. For some further translation suggestions see Watson (1990). 
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KTU 1.117: The Plea for a House for Baal 
(KTU 1.117 = RS 24.263) 


Select Bibliography 

Herdner 1978, 64-67; Pardee 1988a: 257-60. 

A small bottom right-hand-corner fragment of a scribal exercise tablet, 
less than half a tablet-width, with an excerpt from the formulaic lan- 
guage of KTU 1.3 v 33-41 (see nn. 73, 74 ad loc.), 1.4 i 4-16, iv 45-55 
(see n. 131 ad loc.), and a further passage thus far unparalleled. Lines 
are scored unevenly across the tablet between each line of text as with 
KTU 1.101 and 1.108 above (representation here is schematic). 


117 R 1 [ ] 
We should all bring his chalice, 


[we should all bring his cup.] 

[Groaning he cries to Bull ] El his father, 

to El the ki[ng who begot him.] 

[He cries to Athirat] and her sons, 

to the goddess [and the band of her kinsmen:] 
[/ There is no] house for Baal like the gods, 


1.117 lower 5 [nor dwelling like the sons of Athirat.] 
edge 


[EJI (has a home], 
his sons have shelters; 
[The Great Lady-who-tramples- Yam has a home,] 


[Pid]ray daughter of Light [has a home] 


1.117 V 10 
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[Taliy daughter of Shower has a shelter.] 


[ ] until death dwelling [ 

[ ] the mountain of dew [ 
[ ] I shall flee, 

like a[ ] 

[ r 

And Pidray replied: 


*[ ] your dwelling...’ 


415 
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KTU 1.119: The Ritual Calendar for the Month of Ibaalat and Another 
Month and a Prayer for Ugarit Under Siege 


(KTU 1.119 = RS 24.266) 


Select Bibliography 

Herdner 1972, 1978: 31-39; Xella 1978b, 1981: 25-34; Saracino 1983a, 
1983b; de Moor 1987: 171-74; Parker 1989: 70-72; de Tarragon 1989: 
206-11; del Olmo 1989b, 1992a: 197-205; Pardee 1993b: 213-18, 
1997c: 283-85, 2000: 661-85; Avishur 1994: 253-76; Watson 1996a. 


This tablet, of which perhaps the bottom third is missing, consists of an 
offering-list on the recto and on the verso down to l. 25, concluding 
with a votive prayer to Baal used in time of siege. Herdner (1978: 31- 
33) shows a number of faint horizontal lines traced either wholly or 
partly across. These are hardly visible on the recto owing to the deterio- 
ration of the surface. Those on the verso are not marked here. Herdner 
(1972: 696) expresses some surprise at the nationalist sentiment of the 
prayer which closes the text in so cosmopolitan a community as Ugarit. 
But pride in citizenship undoubtedly generated a sense of corporate 
identity in proportion to Ugarit's sense of autonomy in the never-ending 
diplomatic game of playing off one rival superpower against the other. 
The prayer which concludes this text is thus far unparalleled in Ugaritic 
literature, but as a liturgical composition bears a resemblance to the 
Hebrew Psalms. 


1119 R 1 In the month of Ibaalat', on the seventh day, a ram td 
Baal of Ugarit? | ] and (in?) the temple of Baal of 


1. Ug. ib‘it. This month-name was hitherto unattested in Ug. It appears in Akk. 
in RS 25.455A + B as ib-a-la-ti. Xella (1981: 27-28) identifies it with the Phoen. 
month of p'It. De Moor (1987: 171 n. 1) opines that, meaning ‘Where-is-the- 
Mistress?’, it possibly denotes ‘the month in which 'Anatu/ Athtartu's descent into 
the Nether world was commemorated’. De Jong and van Soldt (1987—88: 69-71) 
place the month as the sixth, in January-February, while Pardee (1997c: 283 n. 2) 
places it in December-January, the time of the winter solstice. 

2. The text reads b‘/ r'kt, the second word a hapax, according to KTU? (KTU! 
corrected to 'rkr). KTU? (p. 134 n. 2) suggesting ugrt as an alternative reading, 
following the discussion by del Olmo (1992a: 199 and n. 10): it is provisional. Del 
Olmo explains it by haplography, and notes other misspellings on the tablet. He 
writes it here as «ug»rt. Cf. 1. 3. Xella (1981: 26, 28): ‘buildings (?)', reading ‘rkt, 
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Ugarit [ ] a ram [ ]. At sunset? the king is desacra- 
lized". 

1119 R 5 On the seventeenth the king shall wash himself thor 
oughly$. A heifer (to) the sanctuary of El’; a heifer to the 
Baals*; a heifer to the Divine Assistant?. Two ewes and 


with the suggestion that it is related to the form 6‘ ‘rkm of KTU 1.105.17-18 (in 
KTU?; KTU! ll. 3-4). Xella (1981: 36) translates this as ‘Baal of the buildings’, 
while del Olmo (1992a: 166 and n. 94) translates it as ‘(for) Baal, two ‘rk-m’, 
explaining the term with reference to de Moor (1970a: 318) ‘two loaves of layer- 
bread’. De Moor (1987: 172), reading (de Moor and Spronk .1987: 70) r'kr.sl[ J, 
begins a new sense-unit with the word, (tentatively) ‘biscuits, a ram for[ ]'. De 
Tarragon (1989: 207): ‘a ram for Baal in 'r&t-offerings', which introduces an 
unknown category of offering. Pardee (1997c: 283 and n. 3) takes r'kt as an 
unexplained divine epithet, *apparently a hypostasis of Baal'. The tablet surface is 
in such a state that no proposed reading remains above suspicion. The present trans- 
lation, following del Olmo's suggestion, is provisional. All things being equal, 
however, since the text is concerned primarily with the patron deity of Ugarit, who 
certainly appears four more times in Il. 3, 9-10, 12, 21-22, and is evidently the 
subject of the prayer of II. 26-36, the gratuitous introduction of an entirely different, 
and hitherto unattested, form of the deity in 1. 2 is improbable. 

3. Text br. Perhaps haplography for bbt. In any case some prep. value is 
required. 

4. Ug.'rb špš. Cf. sbu špš at KTU 1.41.42, 47, 1.87.51 (the last two also ‘rb) 
with the same sense. 

5. Cf. Pardee (1993b: 214): ‘is clear of further cultic obligations’. De Moor 
(1987: 172) construes this quite differently: ‘(Invoke) the sunset and the host of 
Maliku'. 

6. The same phrase occurs at KTU 1.41.[3]; 1.46.10, etc. (CPU, I 1023). 

7. Ug. qds il. Cf. bt il at |. 14 and n. 24. De Tarragon (1989: 207): ‘the 
sanctuary of the god’. De Moor (1987: 172) and Pardee (1997c: 284): ‘the sanc- 
tuary of Ilu’. Schaeffer (1972: 697) observed that the tablet ‘comes from the 
archive of a priest attached to the cult of El’. (Find spot South Acropolis, ‘cella aux 
tablettes’ p.t. 3751 at 3m0: Bordreuil and Pardee 1989: 301.) Contrast del Olmo 
(1992a: 205), who writes that ‘the ritual turns out to be predominantly “baalish” in 
terms of its intended recipient... '. 

8. The seven Baals of the pantheon-lists (KTU 1.47.5-12 and parallels) rather 
than sg. with encl. Thus de Tarragon (1989: 207 n. 190 * ... or his statues’). Cf. 
Xella 1981: 29. Pardee (1997c: 284): ‘the Ba'lu(-deities)'. 

9. On Ug. gim see n. 99 to KTU 1.2 i 13, n. 30 to KTU 1.169.10, and Xella 
(1981: 29-30). The present instance and that of é/mtm in 1. 8 (next n.) raise prob- 
lems of identification. I have given the translation ‘Divine Assistant’ here (capitals 
because it is a specific god, not a generic term) in accordance with my discussion 
above. I take it to be a god of the third rank, such as one of the messenger gods who 
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a h«ei»fer to the Sacred Brides'®, in the house of sacri- 
fice!! he'? will slaughter"; and there shall be burnt!* in 
1119 R 10 the altar-room' of Baal of U'garit'® a lamb and a feral 


appear in the myths (Yam's assistants, KTU 1.2 i 13-35, Baal's assistants [Gupan 
and Ugar], KTU 1.3 iii 8-32, iv 5-20; Athirat's [Qadesh-and-Amurr], KTU 1.3 vi 
10-25), but hardly Baal himself as for de Moor (1987: 162 and n. 46, 172). But the 
specific identity of the deity remains unclear. 

10. Ug. glmtm. The term is du., but it is unnecessary to state this in translation, 
if my proposed identification is tenable. The sg. term denotes a bride in a sacred 
marriage tradition (as in KTU 1.24.7), or a royal bride who is mythologically 
represented in this form (as in KTU 1.15 ii 22). The term used of a goddess, 
receiving an offering, occurs in KTU 1.39.19, 1.41.25 (= 1.87.27), 1.123.19. 
1.139.9 and 1.148.34. The vocabulary KTU 9.3 iii 15 (no text in KTU?; see CPU, 0 
1647) may identify hulmatum with Arsum (= Arsiy?). The du. usage suggests that 
avatars of Athirat and Rahmay, who appear as El's brides in KTU 1.23, may be the 
figures to whom the present term refers. A translation such as ‘lad’ and ‘lasses’ for 
the two terms here is scarcely adequate when they denote deities. Xella (1981: 26) 
construes the term with the following word bt: ‘...for the two élmt of the temple’. 
Note discussion and further refs. on the two terms g/m and glmtm in de Tarragon 
(1989: 207 n. 191). Herdner (1978: 32) wonders whether the terms denoted temple 
personnel. On this understanding we should read ‘for...’ rather than ‘to...’ in each 
case. Cf. éImt as ‘darkness’ n. 171 at KTU 1.4 vii 54 (= 1.8.7). See also gimt 1 and 
IIl, DLU, 157. 

11. Ug. ry. See n. 131 to KTU 1.6 vi 57. Taken by Xella (1989: 26) as the subj. 
of the following vb: ‘the celebrant will offer a sacrifice’. De Moor (1987: 172): ‘the 
house of the officiant shall sacrifice' explained (with ref. to p. 99 n. 483) as the king 
(Niqmad II) represented by the high priest. Now rather Niqmad III-IV. 

12. Presumably the king. Thus de Tarragon (1989: 207). ‘The officiant': de 
Moor (1987: 172). 

13. Or: ‘will sacrifice’. 

14. Ug. (w)tnrr. The form is hapax. Perhaps Vnyr (cf. Heb. Y nwr) in D form, 
‘bum (in fire)’. Thus Herdner (1978: 33), followed by Xella (1981: 26, 30-31): ‘and 
the fire is lit’ (3 f. sg.); de Moor (1987: 172): ‘and roast’ (3 f. sg. with ‘the house of 
the officiant’ as subj.); del Olmo (19922: 200-201): ‘and they will be burnt’ (3 f. 
pl.). On the same V, Pardee (1997c: 284) translates: ‘you shall illumine’ (2 sg.). 

15. Ug. 'd. The term occurs in KTU 1.23.12, where I have translated it ‘throne- 
dais’ on the basis of its use at KTU 1.16 vi 22, where it is parallel to ksi. Del Olmo 
(1992: 200): ‘in the “testimonial”’; Pardee (1997c: 284 and n. 10): ‘the ‘D-room’. 
Xella (1981: 26) and de Moor (1987: 172): ‘behind’, which is the sense of b'd at 
KTU 1.16 vi 49 (b'd kslk: ‘behind your back’). Is the ‘d perhaps the room in the 
temple where the cult-image resides? Its name suggests a raised platform of some 
kind. The main altar in the Baal temple was in the courtyard at the south end. As 
del Olmo suggests, the vb tnrr may allude to a holocaust. 
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pigeon as an oblation”. 

On the eighteenth (day) of Ibaalat an ox for the tower'!? 
of Baal of Ugarit: both a flame-offering!? and” a wave- 
offering?! (are to be made)". The king shall indeed”? 
sacrifice in the temple of EI^? (offering) a lung?’ to 


16. Text lgrt. 

17. Ug. f'. The precise nuance is elusive. See n. 11 above and n. 131 at KTU 1.6 
vi 57 (ty: ‘sacrificer’), n. 115 at 14 iv 37 (r': ‘votary’) and n. 10 at KTU 1.169.2 
(1'y: ‘exorcist’). Following Xella (1981: 26): ‘by way of offering’ and de Moor 
(1987: 172): ‘as an oblation’. De Tarragon (1989: 207): ‘as a r'y-offering'. Del 
Olmo (1992a: 200): ‘in honour of the “hero”’. But it is difficult to envisage who 
this might be. The rough Ugaritic equivalent to the Gk hero was the rpu. See n. 9 at 
KTU 1.161.2. Perhaps an alternative is ‘on behalf of the sacrificial personnel’. 

18. Text mdgl, while ‘tower’ is mgdl. Pardee's (1997c: 284 n. 11) caution is 
admirable. Others treat as metathesis and translate as ‘tower’. Wilfred Watson 
draws my attention to Akk. dagálu, ‘look-out’; madgaltu ‘watch-tower’. Is mgdl a 
metath. on mdgl? The idea of the tower of the temple as recipient of an offering 
seems curious, until we realize that temples were widely deified in the ancient 
world. The towers of the Baal and Dagan temples at Ugarit were of particular 
significance to sailors, since they formed a pair of beacons guiding ships between 
the shoals into the harbour at Minet el Beida. Such a cult would perhaps be 
associated in particular with the votive offering of anchors in the Baal temple. See 
discussion and references in Frost (1991). De Tarragon (1989: 208, n. 194) draws 
attention to the temple-tower which Keret ascends in KTU 1.14 ii 20. 

19. Ug. urm. De Tarragon (1989: 208) : ‘at daybreak’. The use of u...u (next 
note) makes this an awkward interpretation. At KTU 1.41.[17] the adv. expression 
burm appears to mean ‘midday’. See n. 24 ad loc. 

20. ‘Both...and’: Ug. u...u. It can also mean ‘either...or’, but the text, which is 
prescriptive, is hardly likely to be providing alternatives. See UT, 353 819.108. 

21. Ug. šnpt. This has been construed as etymologically identical to Heb. 
tenüpá (the Hiph. stem used of the vb in Heb., the S-stem here). ‘Wave-offering’, 
*elevation-offering': Milgrom (1972), Xella (1981: 26, 31), de Moor (1987: 172) 
and del Olmo (1995: 45). Cf. Lev. 7.30, 8.29 etc. See however Watson (1995b: 
544) for the suggestion that it is borrowed from Hitt. npr, ‘community(?) offering’, 
from Hitt. Xipand-, ‘to offer’. This may be preferable (though I have followed the 
first option here) because we would expect a pt. form *mSnpt. 

22. The syntax is uncertain, because some sections of the text appear to be 
complete sentences, while others are just lists of items. 

23. Ug. l. ‘Not’: de Moor (1987: 172). It is unlikely however that the text would 
list activities not to be carried out. 

24. Ug. br il. El's temple according to de Moor (1987: 172) and Pardee (1997c: 
284). This temple has not been identified, unless the ‘temple aux rhytons' is it. Or: 
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1.119 R 15 Ish[hara?ó and], a lung to Baal [of Ugarit’)... 
and a donkey” to [ ] 


[ ] 


(An uncertain number of lines missing) 


1.119 V { ] 

1.119 V 20 On the previous day? [the king] is to hono[ur ] On the 
fourth (day), (two?) birds”. On the fifth (day), (two?) 
birds?" and a liver and a ram as a holocaust?! to Baal 
of Ugarit in (his) temple. On the seventh (day) the 
purifiers’ shall approach”. At sunset the king shall be 


*the temple of the god' (sc. of Baal). Cf. n. 7. See also n. 29 to KTU 1.3 ii 17 and 
nn. 44, 45 to 1.41.[38]. 

25. Ug. np*. De Moor (1987: 172): ‘throat’; Pardee (1997c: 284): ‘neck’. 
Perhaps the whole respiratory system, lungs, bronchi and trachea, would be offered 
as a unit. ‘Entrails’: del Olmo (19922: 201). 

26. A Hurrian goddess, if the restoration is correct, appearing as ushry in KTU 
1.47.24 = 1.118.23, vocalized “IShara in the Akk. text RS 20.24.23. 

27. See n. 17 to KTU 1.40.26. A donkey-sacrifice appears to be a special 
Occasion: there on a day of atonement, here in time of political crisis. 

28. This section, with its subsequent references to the fourth and fifth days, has 
the appearance of dealing with a month other than Ibaalat. 

29. Ug. 'srmm. The form is curious. Herdner (1978: 34), Xella (1981: 27), de 
Moor (1987: 173) and del Olmo (1992a: 202), ‘two birds’. De Tarragon (1989: 
208) and Pardee (1997c: 284) translate as pl., the latter (n. 18) discussing the form, 
which is usually 'srm in the du. (e.g. KTU 1.87.29, 39), with perhaps an emphatic 
pl. indicator in the final -m. We should certainly expect a pl. to be qualified with a 
specific number, as with '[th]ree birds’ ([r]/t‘srnz), KTU 1.48.3, or ‘four birds’ (arb' 
‘srm), KTU 1.48.18. 

30. KTU? ‘srmm. Most read thus. De Moor (1987: 173) and del Olmo (1992a: 
202): 5*/*mm: ‘as a peace-offering(?)’. 

31. Herdner (1978: 34-35) reads ššr[p]; KTU? reads §5rt. Neither is certain. In 
terms of context Herdner’s reading, accepted by Pardee (1997c: 284), followed 
here, and taken to be two words, (w)š + Srp, is more plausible than Xella’s (1981: 
32) comparison with KTU 4.341.1-2, where srt hrs tqim kbd means ‘a chain of 
gold, two heavy shekels (in weight)’. This view has been adopted by de Moor 
(1987: 173) and del Olmo (1992a: 203). The idea of a gold votive offering is not 
impossible, but appears anomalous in a list of blood-sacrifices. 

32. Ug. mhilm. Thus de Moor (1987: 173) and Pardee (1997c: 284). Hardly ‘the 
profane’ (Xella 1981:27, 32-33), though de Tarragon’s (1989: 209) and del Olmo’s 
(1992a: 203) view is tenable: ‘those who desacralize’. Another possibility would be 
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1.19 V 25  desacralized. Here is the oil of well-being (for) 
Baal. A libation for the queen”. 


Here begins (the liturgy)”: 


If% a strong one attacks your gates”, 
a warrior your walls, 


raise your eyes to Baal (saying): 


*O Baal**! 
If you will drive the strong one from our gates, 
the warrior from our walls”, 


1.119 V 30 a bull”, O Baal, we shall dedicate"!, 
a vow", Baal, we shall fulfil: 


to see them as ‘pipers’ (cf. Heb. VAl/ 11, Pi., ‘play the pipe’: the present stem is D). 
Music would have played an important part in the cult. 

33. Ug. tdn. Thus Herdner (1978: 35); DLU 135, dny (Ar. dand); Pardee 
(1997c: 284): ‘you shall bring near’. De Moor (1987: 119): ‘shall judge’; del Olmo 
(1992a: 203): ‘shall proclaim’. 

34. Herdner (1978: 34) reads nilkm, and has been followed by most commen- 
tators (e.g. Pardee 1997c: 284). De Moor (1987: 173: ‘the former kingship’) and del 
Olmo (1992a: 203: ‘primordial royalty’) have in mind the dynastic god(s) Malik 
(see KTU 1.47.33 and parallels). Xella (1981: 26) reads mikt, and a colour slide, 
showing that the end of the putative -7 is missing (the horizontal stroke is followed 
by a section where the surface is entirely lost). supports this as a reasonable alter- 
native meaning. Since other routine cultic lists do not involve past kings (contrast 
KTU 1.161), I think Xella's reading is to be preferred. 

35. Ug. risyt. Lit. ‘beginning’. Cf. Xella (1981: 27): ‘Beginning (of the 
recitation)’. 

36. Ug. k. Or ‘when’, ‘whenever’. 

37. Ug. rérkm. This may refer to one gate or more. 

38. Ug. yb'Ilm. Avishur (1994: 259) explains the form as b‘? with two voc. 
elements, the initial v- and the final -m. Anacrusis: Watson (1996b: 27). He calls 
the - a focus-marker. 

39. ‘Our gates...our walls’ (Ug. térny...hmyvtny). Herdner (1972: 695-96) 
draws attention to the 1 p. du. suffix -ny. We should expect a pl. form. She explains 
this as referring to the worshippers on the one hand, and Baal on the other. They 
share the ownership of the city. 

40. Though ibr is sg., Dupont-Sommer (1972: 699) and Herdner (1978: 37) are 
perhaps right to understand this as collective, given the crisis. 

4]. Ug. n$qd*: lit. ‘sanctify’. 

42. mdr (Nndr) instead of the more common nar. Cf. Dijkstra and de Moor 
(1975: 172-73). Pl.: de Moor (1987: 173). 
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a male animal”, Baal, we shall dedicate, 
a propitiation" we shall fulfil, 
a feast, Baal, we shall prepare. 


We shall go up to the sanctuary of Baal, 
we shall walk in the paths of the temple of Baal 6.' 


Then Baal will listen to your prayer”: 
1.119 V 35 he will drive the strong one from your gates, 
the warrior from your walls...^* 


43. A crux. Herdner (1972: 694, 696-97; 1978: 33, 35, 37) proposes [b]kr for 
the second word in |. 31, which would constitute, she argues, the first evidence 
from Ugarit of child-sacrifice in extreme circumstances. Cf. 2 Kgs. 3.27; 16.3; 
17.17; 21.6; 23.10; Mic. 6.7; Jer. 7.31. She treats [5]kr as sg. in the first article, but 
pl. in the second. KTU! reads [ ]kr. Xella (1978b; 1981: 26) reads [d]kr, and this 
has been widely accepted since (cf. KTU?) pace Margalit, de Moor and Avishur. 
For a general (negative) assessment of the Ug. evidence see Heider (1985: 144-47). 
The tablet itself is of no help in determining the reading, because a plaque is 
missing from the surface where the putative *b or *d should be. Even dkr, ‘male’, 
leaves problems unresolved, for as Heider points out the normal Ug. form is dkr 
(cf. Heb. zkr, Ar. dkr). The following still maintain the ‘first-born’ interpretation. 
Margalit (1983c: 364 n. 20, also reading Atk for htp in |. 32. De Moor (1987: 174) 
has ‘the firstlings of Ba'lu', reading (de Moor and Spronk 1987: 70) bkr with 
Herdner. He cites KTU 1.43.19, where in de Moor and Spronk (1987: 69) the text 
is read dkr, but in de Moor (1987: 170) he reads ‘[first]lings’. Avishur (1994: 255, 
260-61): ‘a first-born'. The case for the first-born is unproven rather than 
impossible, and would gain plausibility with further supporting evidence from 
Ugarit. 

44. Ug. htp. This is the Eg. term for ‘propitiation’ rather than ‘booty’ as read by 
Herdner (1972: 695). De Moor (1987: 174 n. 21) draws attention to Spalinger 
(1978) and Boyd (1986). Avishur (1994: 261, with refs.) also notes Akk. hitpu, ‘a 
type of sacrifice’. DLU, 184. 

45. The formula is constr. and gen. (all obj. of the vb) or obj. of the vb followed 
by voc., as observed by Herdner (1972: 695). 

46. Evidently a reference to a cultic procession up through the city to the 
temple. Avishur (1994: 266) notes that Baal is invoked by name seven times in the 
body of the ‘psalm’ (li. 28-33). Is this perhaps intended to incorporate all seven 
hypostases of the pantheon list (KTU 1.47 and parallels)? 

47. Ug. sltkm. Nsly. Herdner (1972: 695) cites Akk. salá, ‘to pray’, selitu, 
*prayer'. 

48. The final bicolon forms an inclusio with the similar structure beginning the 
psalm (Il. 26-27), though it is not part of the cited text: Watson (1996b: 27-28). 
Pardee (1997c: 285 n. 26) notes that this is the last line of the text, though with a 
comer missing there may have been a brief conclusion. 
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KTU 1.124: A Medical Text based on an Oracle Tradition 
(KTU 1.124 = RS 24.272) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1968: 563-64; de Moor 1970b: 303-305; Xella 1981: 174- 
77; Pardee 1983, 1988a: 179-92; Spronk 1986: 193-96; Caquot 1989: 
119-23; Dietrich and Loretz 1988: 329-31, 1990: 205-40; Tropper 
1989: 151-56; del Olmo, 19922: 208-11, 1992b. 


I have translated the narrative elements of this text as past, suggesting 
that it is a mythic account, serving as the paradigm for a healing ritual. 
Ditan(u), the eponymous ancestor of the Ugaritic royal dynasty (see 
KTU 1.161) here serves as a healing god, perhaps indicating something 
of the pastoral role of the Rpum (‘saviours’, ‘healers’), and providing 
instruction on medical procedure. Other texts of this genre (KTU 1.100, 
1.114) combine ritual and practical measures. The present text deals 
entirely in the use of votive offerings. Cf. KTU 1.107 and 1.169 which 
rely on invocation of the gods. 


1.124 1 When the lord of the great gods! came to Ditan?, he? 
asked concerning the diagnosis? of the child. 


1. Ug. adn ilm rbm. Or: ‘many gods’. Cf. n. 1 to KTU 1.107.2. Schmidt (1994: 
79) draws attention to the problem involved in identifying adn ilm rbm with El or 
Baal, as it involves a greater god consulting a lesser. On the other hand such a 
narrative reflects and perpetuates the enormous prestige of the eponym of the royal 
line. De Moor (1970b: 304) wonders whether the god may be Yam, but reserves 
judgment. 

2. Cf. the Ditan of KTU 1.15 iii 4 (and n. 153) and the Didan of KTU 
1.161.[3], 10, and nn.12, 21. The present person is not necessarily the legendary 
figure (de Moor [1970b: 303] takes it to be an ordinary PN). But I have supposed 
this to be the case, given the nature of the dialogue between deity and Ditan. The 
form ddn also appears, perhaps as the recipient of an offering, in the sacrificial text 
KTU 1.171.2 (miscited as KTU 1.174.2 in CPU, I 599) and in the PN bn ddn at 
KTU 4.760.5. 

3. ‘He’ appears at first glance to be Ditan, acting on behalf of a third person, 
who consults the gods by way of Ditan (the royal ancestor) as a medium. See 
discussion in Caquot (1989: 121 n. 373). However, I take it to be the ‘lord of the 
great gods’ (EI?), because the syntax of the third line (n. 5 below) requires it, who 
consults Ditan (now long dead). On this person see KTU 1.15 iii 4. Cf. Pardee’s 
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Ditan answered him“: 
1.124 5 ‘Reply: 
“Take a [bag of myrrh$] and place it [in Horon’s’ 
temple’]. 
Take a container of new my[rth] and place it in Baal's 
temple. 
Take a wooden figurine? and place it in the temple?. 
1124 10 And her disease will go away.'?"* 


And your messenger came to Ditan: 
he accepted the diagnosis. 


translation, (1988: 183). Has Ditan become the physician of the gods? It is not that 
El requires assistance, but that he is apparently checking that Ditan is fulfilling his 
duty, delegated to him in this role. We should not expect a monolithic systematic 
theology here. In a medical context, the specialist (the priest-physician) would 
naturally accord his own patron deity, here apparently Ditan, a particularly 
prestigious status. 

4. Ug. mtpz (= mupr ; cf. Heb. mispár). The term is forensic (‘judgment’, 
‘decision’), but here presumably has a quasi-medical sense, reflected in my trans- 
lation. ‘Oracular decision’: de Moor (1970b: 304). 

5. This is certainly what the text says, as the obj. suff. indicates. Thus Pardee 
(1988a: 183) and Dietrich and Loretz (1990: 212). 

6. The text (read now as nad.mr, contrast KTU! with KTU?), Pardee (19882: 
181 etc.) lies along the top of a gap and is uncertain. As a ‘healer’ or ‘saviour’ (rpu) 
Ditan (the eponym of the assembly in KTU 1.161) instructs El on how to proceed. 

7. As previous note. Here Pardee's transcription and drawing are more reticent 
than his translation. Horon, if to be read, is evidently, as a chthonian god, 
concerned with necromantic practice. See n. 25 to KTU 1.100.58. KTU*: [b]t.hm 
(all in Rom.). In (1983: 131), Pardee reads 1. 6 as ‘the house of ‘Anat (or ‘Attart, or: 
*Atirat)’. 

8. Ug. bnr. ‘Figurine’: Xella (1981: 175). An object of tamarisk-wood 
according to Dietrich and Loretz (1990: 218). Cf. del Olmo (1992a: 210 n. 63). Cf. 
n. 15 to KTU 1.3 ii 2. Another term for tamarisk (‘r‘r), though this may mean 
‘juniper’, is used in KTU 1.100.64-65 in a snake-bite ritual. 

9. Or: ‘palace’ (thus Dietrich and Loretz 1990: 212; del Olmo 1992a: 210), 
thus distinguishing it from the temples already mentioned. Or perhaps simply 
‘house’, if this ritual is democratically observed. Or has a DN been omitted, so that 
it should read, on the previous pattern, ‘in <DN>’s temple’? 

10. Text uncertain. Pardee (1988a: 180), Dietrich and Loretz (1990: 211) and 
KTU*: pr‘ (Ug., Heb. V) ‘send away, loose’. KTU! and Xella (1981: 174, 176): pk 
(Syr. destroy"). Del Olmo (1992a: 210; 1992b: 190): prt (Ug., Heb.Vprr 1), ‘dis- 
appear'. The first is to be preferred. 
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And Ditan answered him: 

1.124 15 ‘Let the house!! be cleaned: no more fish and no more 
dog"?! 

lower edge Then afterwards there will be no illness.’ 


11. Ug. btn (Heb. bíran). Xella (1981: 174) corrects to bnt, ‘figurine’. 
12. It is not clear whether these are merely present, or on the menu. 
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KTU 1.133: A Mythological Fragment concerning Mot 
(KTU 1.133 = RS 24.293) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1968: 559-61; de Moor 1969a: 184-88; Dietrich, Loretz and 
Sanmartín; 1975a: 536-39, 1991; Pardee 1988a: 153-64; M.S. Smith in 
Parker 1997: 177-79. 


A scribal exercise. Lines 1-11 are closely related to KTU 1.5 i 12-22, 
though they diverge from it in detail. 


1.133 R 1 And divine Mot replied: 


*My appetite is the appetite of the lion in the wasteland, 
1.133 R 5 and the appetite of the shark in the sea!. 


It frequents pools like wild bulls, 
or the spring as the hind longs for it’. 


1.133 R 10 ...? and Nahar has filled my cup, 
if my seven portions are on the plate. 


lower edge [ ]Seventy thousand*[  ]are the clan... 
... gazelles, bull(s). 


1133 V15 [ ] the son of El, Mot,... 
and the Beloved of El, the hero, 
against the stone was strong’, 


and the Prince? was afraid. .. 


1. Seen. 11 to KTU 1.5 i 14-16. The text here would appear to preclude my 
proposal for an alternative reading of the bicolon, if its reading is to be preferred. 
However, as can be seen in Pardee's (1988a: 158) parallel presentation of the two 
texts, the differences are considerable, and so this is not necessarily to be taken as 
the norm to which the other version should be made to conform. The word hm 
appears five times in KTU 1.5 i 11-22, but only three times here, and with only two 
correspondances (KTU 1.133.9-11 a reversed form of KTU 1.5 i 20-22). 

2. Or: ‘as a herd of hinds’ (k + dd)? I have rejected this solution above, at n. 15 
to KTU 1.5 i 17. Cf. kdd ad loc., where many authorities read as the equivalent of 
kid, (KTU 1.5 i 16). This is a school exercise. 

3. Text reads mt here, but it is hard to see what sense it makes. Absent from 
KTU 1.5 i21. 

4. Ug. Sb‘ rbt. Or: ‘satisfy ...great..."? 

5. Baal? 

6. Cf.n.30to KTU 1.92.31. 
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KTU 1.148: A Compendium of Ritual Lists 
(KTU 1.148 = RS 24.643) 


Select Bibliography 

Virolleaud 1968: 579-84; de Moor 1970b: 306-12; Caquot 1989: 224- 
28; Xella 1981: 91-100; del Olmo 1992a: 88-94; Pardee 1992, 2000: 
719-806, 20012: 39-48. 


This ritual text is of interest in that its order of the gods corresponds to 
the ‘canonical’ pantheon list of KTU 1.47 and parallels. This suggests 
that the lists are not merely arbitrary in order. Furthermore, the text 
falls into five distinct parts, and the same order is observed throughout. 
The text is written on the recto on the width of the tablet, continuing on 
the verso on its length (see photographs, Pardee 1992: 154). 


1.148 R 1 Sacrifices of Saphon': [the god of the ancestor an ox and 

a ram?]; 
(] El an ox and a ram; [Dagan an ox and a ram; Baal of 

Saphon an ox and a ram]; 
Baal (II) an ox and a ram; [Baal (III) an ox and a ram, 
Baal (IV) an ox and a ram]; 
Baal (V) a ox and a ram; Baal (VI) an o[x and a ram; Baal 
(VII? an ox and] a ram; 

1148 R 5 Earth and Heaven a ram; the Kothar[at] a ram; Yarih [a 
ram; Athtar a ram]; 
Saphon a ram; Kothar a ram; Pidray a ram; Mountains 
and Va[lleys] a ram; 
Athirat a ram; Anat a ram; Shapsh a ram; Arsiy a ram; 
Athtart a ram; 
Ishhara a ram; the gods who help Baal* «a ram»; Baal a 
ram; Reshef a ram; Dadmish a ram; 


1. Sc. for the gods of Saphon. 

2. The amount of space supports Pardee's (1992: 162) reconstruction (twelve 
signs including word-dividers) rather than KTU ?'s (nineteen), or Xella’s (1981: 91) 
and del Olmo's (1992a: 89) (twenty-five!). The same argument apples to sub- 
sequent lines. 

3. Baals numbered as guidance to reader. There are seven Baals, including 
Baal Saphon, in KTU 1.47 and parallels. See also ll. 11-12. 

4. Cf. KTU 1.47.26 and parallels. 
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the assembly of the gods a ram; Yam a ram; Kinnar? a 
ram; two oxen, two birds, a cow. 


1.148 R 10 And as communion-sacrifices: the god of the ancestor a 
m] ram; El [a ram]; Dagan [an o]x; Baal’ of Saphon an ox 
land a ram]; 
Baal (II) the same; Baal (III) the same; Baal (IV) the 
same; Baal (V) the same; Baal (VI) the same; Baal (VII) 
the same. 


[ui] (Il. 13-17 are in Hurrian)” 


[Iv] When Athtart-of-the-Steppe* enters the king's palace 

1.148 R20 | ] two garments of sk’, seven garments of 
mšlt!”, four garments of hpnt!! [.— ], fifty-three..., three 

hundred...[ ], a log!" of perfumed oil, two 3r", two 

uspgt,'* [two] pl[d ], a pot of..., a jar of balsam, a jar 


of honey... 
1.148 V The gods of Hiyyar!: the god of the ancestor a ram; 
[V] Earth and Heaven a ram; 


5. Deified lyre. 

6. Text ‘bi: read b'I. 

7. Laroche (1968: 517-18), del Olmo (1992a: 92). A continuous translation is 
impossible. 

8. That is, the cult-image is carried in. Note the hypostasis, and the different 
one, Athtart-of-the- Window. at KTU 1.43.1. 

9. ‘Coats of mail’: de Moor (1970b: 308). 

10. ‘Accessory shirts’: de Moor (1970b: 308). 

11. 'Redingotes': de Moor (1970b: 308). The kinds of material are uncertain. 
These are ritual garments for clothing the image of the goddess. See de Tarragon 
(1980: 109). 

12. A measure of oil (cf. Heb. /6g). 

13. ‘Laces’: de Moor (1970b: 308). 

14. Also occurs at KTU 1.43.4. ‘Neck pieces of mail’: de Moor (1970b: 308). 

15. On honey in the cult see n. 15 to KTU l.ii [21]. n. 50 to KTU 1.14 ii 19 and 
n. 33 to KTU 1.41.21. 

16. Sc. (sacrifices for) the gods (of the month) Hiyyar. Each month presumably 
had its patron-deities. 
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1 148 V 25 Ela ram; the Kotharat a ram; 
Dagan a ram; Baal of Aleppo an ox and a ram; 
Baal of Saphon an ox and a ram; 
Thirathiy' an ox and a ram; 
Yarih a ram; Saphon a sheep; 
1.148 V 30  Kothar a ram; Athtar a ram; 
Athirat a ram; 4gr-and-/tm!* a ram; 


[ ] a ram; Reshef-Idrap'? a sheep; 
[ ]” a ram; 
[ ] a ram; 


(II. 35-37 missing; 
ll. 38-43 yield no clear sense.)^! 


[an o]x and a ram; Baal [ ] 
1.148 V 45 


17. ‘Winey’? Cf. trt, var. trt, the god of wine (Heb. tird5): see Xella (1981: 99) 
and Healey (1995a: cols. 1642-45). 

18. A binomial deity or a pair? On the names cf. de Moor (1969a: 178), Xella 
(1981: 99): perhaps a herd-deity: 'Progeny-and-cattle-wealth"? 

19. Idrap appears as a DN, so appears to be paired here with Reshef. See Xella 
(1981: 100). 

20. Pardee (1992: 157), reads [ ]mdr; Xella (1981: 92) and Del Olmo (1992: 
91) read [il.r]'dr: ‘the gods who help <Baal>’ (cf. 1. 8 above). KTU?: [. ]gsr. 

21. Contrast Xella (1981: 92, 94), del Olmo (1992a: 91) and KTU? with Pardee 
(1992: 157, 159, 169-70). 
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KTU 1.161: A Royal Funeral Liturgy 
(KTU 1.161 = RS 34.126) 


Select Bibliography 

Caquot 1975; de Moor 1976, 1981—82: 116-17, 1987: 165-68; Pope 
1977b: 177-81; Pitard 1978, 1987; L'Heureux 1979: 187-93; Xella 
1981: 279-87; Bordreuil and Pardee 1982, 1991; Dietrich and Loretz 
1983, 1991b; Levine and de Tarragon 1984, 1997b; Taylor 1985, 1988; 
Spronk 1986: 189-93; Pitard 1987; Lewis 1989: 5-46; Caquot 1989: 
103-10; Tropper 1989: 144-50, 1993a; del Olmo 1992a: 130-34; Pardee 
1993b: 208-10, 1996, 1997c: 357-58; Aboud 1994: 157-65; Schmidt 
1994: 100-20; Pardee 2000: 816-25, 2001a: 100-105. 


This tablet, well-preserved apart from the top right hand corner of the 
recto, has been characterized as a kispum-ritual (de Moor 1976: 333 
n. 72; Pope 1977b: 177-82; Pitard 1978: 67), as the order of service for 
the funeral! of King Niqmad (IV?),? the penultimate king of Ugarit, 
father of the Ammurapi of |. 31, and perhaps involving a kispum-rite in 
the invocation of the late king’s ancestors,? and as a part of a coronation 


1. Pardee (1996: 274): the text is ‘funerary in nature, rather than mortuary’. 

2. His name would have appeared (theoretically, and depending of course on 
the date of the tablet) in the missing section of KTU 1.113.11-17. Three earlier 
kings of this name may appear at Il. 20 left ([nqm]d?—14hough not in my view: see 
above, n. 11 ad loc.), 1. 23 left ([ng]md) and l. 25 right (nqmd). Mention of an 
earlier three would make him the fourth of the name. Indeed, in view of what 
I suppose to be an error in Kitchen's computation he would be the fifth, since 
Kitchen already lists four, but without including the penultimate king in the overall 
dynasty (the Niqmad of the present text). Healey (1978: 86) identifies him as III, as 
have subsequent commentators. Cf. discussion by Xella (1981: 285-86) and Levine 
and de Tarragon (1984: 653), and notes at KTU 1.113 above. Their observation on 
the omission of Ibiran(u) from the present text points to the canonical nature of 
king-lists, which edit out those who are subsequently in bad grace. The question of 
the identity of the king at KTU 1.113.20 remains problematic. 

3. One intention of such a composite ritual would probably have been the 
desire to express solidarity between past and present, and in particular its legiti- 
mizing power on behalf of the new king. See discussion on KTU 1.113: a list of 
ancient kings, presented if only by default as a line of descent, each successor the 
‘son’ of his predecessor, implicitly leads to the expectation that the next generation 
too is included in the line. Though the list of names may be selective, it is probably 
to be understood, as suggested by Pitard (1978: 69) to involve the entire dynastic 
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ritual, with elements of the previous two (Malamat 1989: 100; Levine 
1993: 378, 473; Schmidt 1994).* The allusion to Ammurapi, last king of 
the city, dates the text to about the turn of the thirteenth-twelfth century 
BCE. In spite of uncertainties about the precise construction, it appears 
to be the text of a liturgy, apart from 1. | and 11. 27-30. Levine and de 
Tarragon (1984: 649) state that ‘the liturgy was declaimed by a priest 
who stood before a gathering in the royal palace...’ at the accession of 
Ammurapi (III). They speak further (loc. cit.) of ‘the royal cult of the 
dead’. This text, involving the summoning up of rpum, corresponding 
to the biblical “pda’im, provides a remarkable backdrop to Isa. 14.9-21. 
The whole of the text, apart from the first line which identifies the text, 
is to be read as the direct speech of one priest,? addressed to various 
deities, kings and other participants in the ritual. 


1.161 R 1 Order of service® for the sacrifice(s) of the (divine) 
Winged Disc’: 


line. Xella (1981: 285) speaks of the ‘legendary ancestors’, which draws attention 
to the ideological nature of such lists. 

4. Note Schmidt’s (1994: 100) question: ‘KTU 1.161: funerary liturgy or coro- 
nation liturgy?’. Against the tendency to opt for the former, he urges the case for 
the latter. But in the interest of political reality perhaps the two may be combined, 
for the smooth accession of the next king is as vital to the community as the future 
welfare of the dead king. This in fact is the gist of his subsequent discussion 
(pp. 104-106). This assessment is rejected by Pardee (1996: 275). 

5. Thus Bordreuil and Pardee (1991: 155-56). Contrast the views expressed in 
next note. They have the priest pronounce words understood to be spoken by 
Shapsh in Il. 21-22. I have not followed this interpretation. 

6. Not amarzihu, as proposed by Margalit (1989: 273) and Dietrich and 
Loretz (1983: 23), but a funeral, perhaps including a Kispum-rite. Healey (1978: 85) 
draws attention to the similar form in Heb.: zót tórat zebah, Lev. 7.11. It is not 
intended to be read as a complete order of service, but rather as a set of instructions, 
with a number of liturgical texts from key points of the ritual. Cf. Pitard's remarks 
(1978: 66 82). The first word is spr. ‘Booklet’: Caquot (1975: 427; 1989: 105) and 
Bordreuil and Pardee (1982: 122; 1991: 154); ‘ritual’: Healey (1978: 84); ‘Book’: 
Pitard (1978: 66); ‘liturgy’: Xella (1981: 282-83; n. ‘libretto’). Xella explains the 
text as addressed to a group (Il. 2-3, 9-10) and to a single person (‘the king?’ Il. 4-8, 
11-12). Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 649): ‘the written record’. Spronk (1986: 
189) and de Moor (1987: 166): ‘report’, which explains their treatment of II. 2-12 
as narrative. 

7. Ug. zlm. See Caquot (1975: 428). The z/m are generally understood to be 
‘shades’, but whether this is a designation of them as ‘ghosts’, or refers to their 
shading, and hence protecting, their descendants and the kingdom, remains uncer 
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‘You are invoked*, O saviours? of the under[world]!9, 
you are summoned!!, O assembly of Di[dan]". 


tain. *Funerary' (lit. ‘of a shade’): Bordreuil and Pardee (1982: 122; 1991: 154). 
First read as qlm. Taking it thus, de Moor (1976: 341): ‘the Swift Ones’ (Vgll, ‘be 
swift’); Pope (1977a: 177-78): ‘intonation (sacrifices)’ (Nqul); Clifford (unpub- 
lished work cited by Pitard 1978: 67): ‘fallen ones’ (gll, ‘fall’); Healey (1978: 84- 
85): ‘laments/invocations’. Lipiński (1978: 98) took it to mean ‘(sacrifice of) a 
child’, interpreting the text as a molk-sacrifice. Healey notes z/m, ‘protectors’ as a 
viable alternative. Pitard likes this, but considers it ‘highly speculative’. Levine and 
de Tarragon (1984: 650-52): ‘patrons’, but endorsing the ‘protectors’ interpretation, 
which is in turn criticized by de Moor (1987: 166 n. 1). They cite Isa. 25.4 and Ps. 
121.5-6 and a number of other examples of the figure. Pardee (1997c: 357 and n. 2) 
has now turned to this view. Xella: ‘statue(?)° (1981: 282-84). This would also be 
attractive if pL, as it is for Dietrich and Loretz (1983: 23). See the useful discussion 
of this option in Schmidt (1994: 110-11). At Alalakh, falam = saimu ‘would refer 
to the statue of a deceased king to which offerings were made prior to its deposit in 
the royal grave'. In this case we might envisage images of the late Niqmad or of 
several dead kings to be present. Lewis (1989: 10-12) makes a good case [or under- 
standing zm as ‘darkness’, and cites Heb. salmíüt (salmawet). Note also Ug. zimt. 
appearing in KTU 1.4 ii 55 and 1.8 ii 8. He translates dbh zlm as ‘nocturnal 
sacrifices’. Schmidt (1994: 109-12) himself modifies Xella's position, and under- 
stands z/m to denote Zalmu, a form of Shapsh, based on Dalley's (1986: 93, 97-98) 
recognition of Salmu = Shamash. I am inclined to accept this view. The image of 
the winged disc connected with Salmu is associated with the king in Ugaritic icono- 
graphy, as attested on a number of terracotta ritual vessels (e.g. RS 75.247 and RS 
78.41 + 81.3659; Yon 1991: 332 fig. 12 d. e) and on the small El stela RS 8.295 
(Wyatt 1983b: Yon 1991: 336 fig. 16a). The idea of the winged disc used speci- 
fically in the royal cult is in no way surprising, for not only is it a feature of both 
the Eg. and the Assyrian royal cultus, but is consistent with the WS mythology, in 
which the royal gods Shahar and Shalem, mythic forms of the king (Wyatt 1996b: 
224-29) are the sons of Shapsh (KTU 1.23.54), geminated as Athirat and Rahmay. 
The term z/m is cognate with Heb. selem (cf. Livingstone 1995: col. 842) which has 
been generalized into any divine image. 

8. Ug. qritm. Healey (1978: 85) calls this a ‘prescriptive perfect’, translating 
“You (plural) (will) have invoked’. Del Olmo (1992a: 131) treats it and the fol- 
lowing qgbitm as interrogative: ‘have you...?". It is better explained as a pass., as by 
R.M. Good (1980: 41). Bordreuil and Pardee (1982: 123; 1991: 154), Taylor (1988: 
152, 158 n. 18), Caquot (1989: 106) and Lewis (1989: 7, 12-14). This position is 
criticized by Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 652: but note Lewis's response [1989: 
13], with clarification: *you are hereby summoned") and by Schmidt (1994: 113, 
citing Verreet [1983: 234-36; 1984: 324-30] in support). Pardee (1997c: 357-58) 
has also modified his previous position. Accepting however the view that it is an 
internal pass., it is worth asking why the pass. mood should be consistently used in 
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Invoked is? Ulkan!* the saviour; 
1.161 R 5 invoked is Taruman the saviour. 


invoked is Sidan-and ^-Radan; 


the invocation of the dead? I would explain it on the basis of the inherent danger of 
dealing with underworld beings. The ethos is established in the new understanding 
of KTU 1.17 i 27 and parallels proposed by Xella (1982: 194) and Husser (1995: 
124). See n. 30 ad loc. There the whole point is to keep the souls of the dead below 
ground. Here it is to summon them up. We detect something of the danger with 
which such activity is fraught in the story of the ‘witch’ of Endor (1 Sam. 28). The 
pass. address is a means of summoning them, while being able to avoid respon- 
sibility for so doing. It is almost an impersonal use, in which a third party is held 
responsible, or even the hint that the dead are summoned by their own inherent 
nature as intercessors. 

9. Lewis (1989: 7, 14): heroes", which echoes something of the nature of Gk 
heroes, who are essentially dead figures, now divinized. 

10. Ug. a[rs]. On the nuances of the term see KTU 1.1 ii 10, iii [14], and nn. 5, 
31 ad loc. Not the land of the living, as in L'Heureux's (1979: 201-204, 219-21) 
understanding of rpi ars as a military élite. 

11. Ug. gbitm. Caquot (1975: 428) relates it to Akk. qabû. Cf. qbar ina 
fragmentary passage at KTU 1.6 vi 40 (noted by Taylor [1984: 13] and Lewis 
[1989: 14 and n. 44], who notes that qabû can have funerary associations. and can 
have the sense of ‘mourn’). ‘I have called...summoned'": Pitard (1978: 66, 68), 
explaining that he has found no examples of 2 pl. vbs in such contexts (p. 73 n. 11 
cites KTU 1.40, but here ‘probably the entire population of Ugarit’ is addressed). 
Xella (1981: 284) rejects this and translates as 2 pl. “You have been named’: 
Caquot (1989: 106). 

12. Ug. ddn, probably a variant on dtn of KTU 1.15 iii 4 and KTU 1.124. 
Kitchen (1977: 141-42) discusses comparative data. He presents a table showing 
how Ditan can have played a role in the different dynastic lines of the Near East, 
including Keret of Khabur and early Ugaritic kings. See Lipiński (1978) and 
Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 655) on the prehistory of Didan, and the latter's 
hesitation on this aspect of Kitchen's argument. Recent discussion also in Schmidt 
(1994: 72-82). Didan(u) appears as an ancestor of Hammurabi of Babylon (Finkel- 
stein 1966: 95, 98, 101), and as one of the ‘seventeen kings who lived in tents’ who 
head the Assyrian king-list. See now Millard (1997: 463). Lewis (1989: 16) notes 
that the name may be related to Akk. ditdnu, ‘aurochs’ (CAD, Il [D], 164; AHw, I, 
173) and in CT 18.7 is equated with qar-ra-[du], ‘warrior’. A heroic and/or therio- 
morphic reference would do well for an eponymous ancestor. Note also the Heb. 
PN datan, and the TN dōtān (Dathan, Dothan). See Annus (1999), Wyatt (1999: 
864 n. 30), on possible links between dtn/ddn and the Greek Titans. 

13. Ug. gra. ‘He has called’: Pitard (1978: 66). ‘Invoke!’: del Olmo (1992a: 
131). ‘Has been called’: Pardee (1993b: 208). 

14. This name is read in various manners. Caquot (1975: 427): b.lkn. Healey 
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invoked is the eternal one?!6, Thar". 
They have been invoked!5, the ancient? saviours. 


1.161 R 10 You are invoked, O saviours of the underworld, 
you are summoned”, assembly of Didan.?! 


(1978: 83): b{.}/kn. Pitard (1978: 65): b'Ikn. Bordreuil and Pardee (1982: 122; 
1991: 155), Dietrich and Loretz (1983: 23), Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 650), 
Pitard (1987: 79) and Caquot (1989: 106), KT U?: ulkn. See Lewis (1989: 17) on the 
PN formation. 

15. Reading w” for k. : 

16. Ug. 'IImn. Obscure. Is it a n. formation, with -n, on ‘Im (cf. the use of this 
term at KTU 1.108.1)? Why King Thar (‘Bull’?) should merit this epithet remains 
uncertain. De Moor's (1976: 17) explanation, ‘child of whom’, meaning *usurper', 
is described by Healey (1978: 86 n. 17) as ‘an etymology of desperation’. Healey 
wonders whether it means ‘Child of Lim’. Pope (1977b: 178) translates tr ‘limn as 
‘the Bull Savant’. Spronk (1986: 190): ‘the mighty, the unrelated’, but we need a 
PN. Caquot (1989: 106-107 n. 323) notes the similar form '//my at KTU 1.22 i 10, 
which I have translated ‘eternal’. The present form also appears at KTU 1.1 iv 5. 

17. Since they are not explicitly stated to be resident in the underworld, 
Schmidt (1994: 105) concludes that Sidan-and-Radan and Thar are alive and ‘repre- 
sent assembled warriors, nobles, and/or dignitaries'. But I think this is to draw the 
wrong conclusion. All the figures of Il. 4-8 are framed within the double reference 
in Il. 2-3 and 9-10 to rpi ars || qbs ddn, and are therefore qualified by it, and further- 
more the latter two named rpum are qualified both at 1. 8 and at 1. 24 as rpim 
qdmym, unless this too qualifies all four figures. This precludes their being alive. 

18. I have tried to preserve the word order here as far as is practicable. The vb 
comes conspicuously at the beginning of each statement throughout Il. 2-12. 
Although they are all to be read as indic., the word order conveys a sense of com- 
mand. Bordreuil and Pardee (1982: 123; 1991: 155) make this act., which reads 
oddly after the series of pass. forms. I have interpreted it also as pass. (internal G 
pass.). It also makes better sense if the whole text is recited: the statement in 1. 8 
summarizes ll. 4-7 for the worshippers, before the priest resumes his direct address 
to the rpum in l. 9. Caquot (1989: 107), who takes the pass. line, translates qru here 
as act. Del Olmo (1992a: 132) does not distinguish it from the gra forms: 
*invoke...!'. 

19. Ug. qdmym. The term evokes primordiality, and thus authority and prestige. 
Presumably these members of the rpum are to be included among the list of 
legendary royal ancestors of the Ugaritic dynasty, though they were perhaps earlier 
than the kings whose names appear in KTU 1.113. 

20. ‘I have called...summoned’: Pitard (1978: 66). 

21. Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 655-56) are surely right in warning us 
against a too facile equating of myth and history. The rpum down to this point in 
the liturgy are sharply demarcated by the text itself from the historical kings who 
follow. 
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Invoked is Ammithtamru? the king? 
(and) invoked as well?* is Niqmad the king”. 


O throne? of Niqmad?’, may you be mourned! 


22. I have generally omitted the -u ending of Ug. names. Occasionally I have 
retained them for ease of pronunciation in English. 

23. Del Olmo (1992a: 132 n. 82) notes that the application of the term milk to a 
dead king has a theological rather than a political significance. (Of course the 
*political' term also carries powerful theological and ideological resonances.) He 
translates as ‘king/Milku PN’, leaving open the question of the identification of the 
king with a group of dead kings, the mikm, perhaps divine but not yet having 
achieved the status of the rpum. See also del Olmo (19872: 60-62). The class of 
gods mlkm = 4MA.LIK.MES at KTU 1.47.33 = 118.32 = RS 20.24.32 probably 
underlies the present usage. 

24. Ug. u: see Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 652). Spronk (1986: 191) and de 
Moor (1987: 167): ‘woe!’. See also Caquot (1989: 327) and Aboud (1994: 161). 
See also at 1. 26. But in view of the differentiation of two king Niqmad's here (n. 
27), the reference both here and at 1. 26 is to the ancestor, not to the recently 
deceased. The cry would thus be inappropriate. 

25. 'King...king'. Evidently Niqmad (the earlier) and Ammithtamru are not 
(yet) classed as rpum. 

26. Ug. ksi, hardly the sg. nom. subj. of the act. vb (as for Healey 1978: 84), 
Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 649: the throne weeping, along with the footstool 
and table), Bordreuil and Pardee (1982: 123; sg. or pl. 1991: 154 sg. only). Pitard 
(1987: 79) draws attention to its difficulty, as does Lewis (1989: 19-20). The solu- 
tion offered by Taylor (1985) seems the best: he takes it as voc. sg. But he still 
(1988: 153) has the throne and other furniture weeping. Caquot (1989: 107): ‘I 
weep for the thrones of Niqmad'. 

27. Bordreuil and Pardee (1991: 158) seem to have been the first to recognize 
the likelihood that the kings identified as Niqmad in II. 12 and 13 are not the same 
person. The first is invoked with Ammithtamru as a past king attending the kispum 
on behalf of the royal ancestors. He may be tentatively identified with either the 
Niqmad at KTU 1.113.23 (left), or with the putative Niqmad (otherwise Arhalbu) 
to be restored at 1. 20 (left). The second, the penultimate king of Ugarit, is the sub- 
ject of the present funeral rites. In view of a possibly considerable time lapse 
between the two kings of the present text, they further propose that ll. 1-12 con- 
stitute a fixed liturgy, to which further material would have been added ad sensum 
in a given funerary context. Their identification of the recently deceased king as 
Niqmad III seems to require modification in the light of discussion. If KTU 
1.113.20 be read as a d instead of a b, he becomes IV. See KTU 1.6 vi 57 n. 132 
and nn. 9, 11 at KTU 1.113. Bordreuil and Pardee state, perhaps with a ghost of a 
smile, that *whatever trouble this repetition may cause us today, it is quite clear that 
for the officiant at the obsequies of Niqmad (IIT) there was no possibility of con- 
fusion'! 
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And” lamented be his” footstool”, 
1.161 R 15 Let the table of the king*! be mourned in his presence. 


But let their tears be swallowed", 
and their dreadful lamentations”. 


28. Dietrich and Loretz (1983: 24) inset Il. 14-22 (...‘pr) translating the initial 
w as ‘Purthermore...’. 

29. [take it that the priest addresses the royal throne directly (at the tomb-side 
for the occasion, the whole liturgy taking place in the throne room, or just as an 
apostrophe?), and then includes footstool and table parenthetically, so that they are 
dealt with in the 3 p. allusions. The throne is by far the most important item of 
furniture, as possession of it authenticates a king's power. Cf. the symbolism of the 
throne throughout KTU 1.1—1.6. This is in fact the same throne as the divine one in 
so far as the king ascends the latter in mystical fashion during the coronation rites 
(Wyatt 19862). The footstool however also has a cosmic symbolism, perhaps rep- 
resenting the earth (cf. Isa. 66.1) and the king's enemies (cf. Ps. 110.1), while the 
table is probably a symbol of royal patronage and commensality (cf. 2 Sam. 9.7-13; 
1 Kgs 2.7). 

30. Note the chiasmus, marked by its abrupt departure from the previous pattern 
of word order. The reading hdm is in some doubt: see Pitard (cf. 1978: 65, 70; 
1987: 78, 81-82), Lewis (1989: 21) and Bordreuil and Pardee (1982: 126; 1991: 
153). KTU? hdm p'nh. This pleonastic form is hapax. Elsewhere (KTU 1.4 i 34, iv 
29; 1.5 vi 13; 1.6 i 60, iii 15, and 1.17 ii 11—all literary contexts) the simple form 
hdm is used. 

31. KTU? mik. Reading mila: ‘the table is full’: Caquot (1975: 427), Healey 
(1978: 84) and Pitard (1978: 66). 

32. Hardly the tears of the furniture (as for Levine and de Tarragon 1984: 650, 
and Taylor 1985: 317!). The idea of throne, stool and table swallowing back their 
own tears is scarcely a serious option. Rather the tears of those who mourn, who 
are now to take comfort from the potency of the invocatory ritual. If this be pass., 
the obvious question is the identity of the agent. Perhaps the underworld, which 
swallows all things? Cf. the earth 'swallowing' Dathan and Abiram and their 
families at Num. 16.31-32a. Caquot (1989: 108): ‘let him (the king) swallow his 
tears’. This also makes sense. There is no question of a ritual banquet here, but 
Lewis, who has the furniture as subj. (1989: 8, 21-22 and n. 92) appears to think of 
a feast of tears, citing KTU 1.6 i 10, Pss. 42.4, 80.6 and CAD, III [D], 147b: dimtu 
mastiti...bikitu kurmati, and CAD, II [B], 224a: kima akali átakal marustu bikitu, 
‘for bread I ate bitter tears’. On this approach my translation may stand, but with 
the *their' a generalized subj., being the participants in the ritual. It would thus con- 
stitute an anti-feast. 

33. Ug. ‘dmt w ‘dmt ‘dmt. Caquot (1978: 427), reading ‘dmt w ‘dmt tdmt, trans- 
lates ‘(his tears) have ceased, disgust (?) has ceased’. Healey (1978: 84) with the 
same reading: ‘(his tears) have ceased, and his grief has disappeared’. Pitard (1978: 
65-66, last word t/'dmr): ‘(his tears) are gone(?) and gone(?) are..." (Ar. ‘adima, 
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Go down", Shapsh, 
yea, go down, Great Luminary! 


May Shapsh shine” upon him? 6, 


‘cease’). These scholars all include udm 'th of 1. 16 in the colon. Cf. de Moor (1987: 
167). Bordreuil and Pardee (1982: 123; 1991: 155): ‘woe! and thrice woe!’. Cf. 
Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 650, 652). They describe it as ‘a rare triplication for 
dramatic effect’. The phrase ‘dmt ‘dmt is to be construed as superlative, as they 
imply, as with Amr mrm at KTU 1.19 i 8 (n. 188 ad loc.). Caquot (1989: 108 n. 331) 
notes the parallel with ‘vanity of vanities’ in Qoh. 1.2. Cf. DLU, 73: ‘desolation of 
desolations!’ (homonymous Ar. ‘adima). I have taken the expression to be a further 
subject of the double-duty vb ybl‘ in 1. 16. Note the alliteration between udni't, 
‘tears’ and ‘dmt, ‘lamentations’. Following a suggestion of Pope (1977b: 180, Ar. 
'adama). but with altered stichometry, Schmidt (1994: 107, 117) translates the first 
occurrences, 'dmt w 'dnit, as ‘gnashing of teeth and more gnashing of teeth’. The 
third instance he construes with the sequel: *with gnashing of teeth I bow down, O 
Shapash'. This is an attractive solution. Perhaps the expression involves a hen- 
diadic pun, however: ‘wailing and gnashing of teeth’! 

34. Ug. išhn. The i is a prothetic on the N stem (Taylor 1985: 315) rather than a 
] p. indicator. Many interpret as ‘be burning’ (e.g. Bordreuil and Pardee 1982: 123; 
1991: 155) (V&hn, ‘grow hot’). Cf. the i on ibky in 1. 13. On this understanding I 
take it that the goddess is invoked to provide warmth amidst the dankness and 
gloom of the open tomb. To be preferred is the approach of Lewis (1989: 8, 23), 
evoking the goddess's chthonian role: ‘Go down, O Šapšu! | Go down, O Great 
Light!’ (Vshh, ‘bow down’ or 3w/, ‘sink down’). It looks as though for Lewis the 
following instructions in Il. 20-26 are also addressed to Shapsh, who thus acts out 
her role as psychopomp. 

35. Ug. tsh. Either ‘cry’ (Vsh) or ‘shine’ (Vshh): Caquot (1975: 429). He 
tentatively accepts the second. So also Healey (1978: 874): ‘may you be daz- 
zling...’. Pitard (1978: 66) opts for the first: ‘let Sap&u call to us’, as do Bordreuil 
and Pardee (1982: 123; 1991: 155), Dietrich and Loretz (1983: 24), Levine and de 
Tarragon (1984: 650) and del Olmo (1992a: 132): ‘Šapšu replies’. But the second 
makes better contextual sense in view of the preceding two cola. Bordreuil and 
Pardee (1991: 159), accepting the first sense, at the same time suggest that because 
the word is ambiguous, it may serve deliberately by way of a pun as transition from 
shining to calling. It may, furthermore, be either 3 f. or 2 f. sg., at least on con- 
sonantal structure. which leaves open the possibility that Shapsh is now being 
addressed in the second person. 

36. Ug. 'In. Shapsh’s involvement in the underworld is clear from the closing 
hymn of KTU 1.6 vi 54-58. Her presence there appears to raise a hope of some 
redemptive capacity among the dead ancestors. On the 'cry out' interpretation, is 
Shapsh supposed to declaim the following lines? For del Olmo (1992a: 132) ‘In 
means ‘over him’, the (dead) king over whom Shapsh shines. The precise nuance 
may be ‘above him’. I have adopted del Olmo's approach, though the sense could 
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1.161 R 20 After?" your lords?*, from the throne??,'? 
After your lords into the underworld go down:*! 


also be ‘on us’. The colon would then be taken as free-standing, a kind of blessing 
uttered on the side at the point where the goddess is bidden to descend into the 
underworld. The sentiment on this approach is almost *may Shapsh continue to 
shine upon us’. Schmidt (1994: 108, 117) treats it as a vb: ‘lift me up (O Shapash, 
please shine!)’. I think the 3 p. approach is preferable, because even when a pri- 
mary objective of funerary ritual is directed to the fears of the living, it is generally 
presented in terms of benefits for the dead. 

37. Ug. atr. ‘After’: Caquot (1975: 427) and Healey (1978: 84). ‘To the place 
of’: Pitard (1978: 66). 

38. These are the king’s predecessors, summoned to attend on him at his 
descent. 

39. Text ksh; KTU? reads ks<i >h. Should we read ksh, ‘his throne’, seeing the 
same word ks as at KTU 1.1 iii 12? Or perhaps just ksi? (For Taylor (1988: 153] it 
is evidently another use of the voc., though he transliterates as ksh.) Or even ‘his 
cup’ (thus Caquot 1975: 427; Pitard 1978: 66), placed in the royal tomb? This is an 
attractive approach, notwithstanding Xella’s (1981: 287) doubt. Discussion of the 
options in Lewis (1989: 24-25). While in strictly grammatical terms it would be 
‘his cup’, it remains voc. in force, and so the ‘his’ is untranslated in English idiom. 
The -A refers back to the antecedent b‘/k as a grammatical requirement rather than a 
word to be translated. It is more likely that a royal cup is placed in the tomb than a 
throne, which would be required for a successor. The tombs at Ugarit are not large 
enough to have housed the quantities of furniture found, for example, in Tutan- 
khamun’s tomb. Taylor (1988: 156-75), arguing that it is precisely the throne which 
goes down, cites Isa. 14.9 as an example of underworld thrones for the dead. 
Schmidt (1994: 105) also understands the throne to be lowered. The whole line is 
taken to mean ‘after your lord, from the throne...’ by Levine and de Tarragon 
(1984: 650). This could be construed with ll. 21-22 as staircase parallelism. See 
also Pardee (1993b: 209), who reads /ksi, ‘from the throne’, and apparently has the 
king addressed (contrast the position cited in next n.). I have accepted this 
approach. On the shape of the throne, cf. perhaps that of Idrimi of Alalakh dis- 
cussed by Mayer-Opificius (1983). The king’s descent from his throne envisaged 
here echoes that of El at KTU 1.5 vi 11-14. The god’s ritual act in tum is mimetic, 
echoing that of a dead king. 

40. Caquot (1989: 108-109 and nn. 334-35) translates the whole unit ‘Follow- 
ing your lord, from your throne...’, and wonders whether we have here a ritual 
allusion to El’s descent following Baal’s descent into the underworld in KTU 1.5 vi 
25 (miscited as 1.6 vi 24). See also the discussion of the problem by Bordreuil and 
Pardee (1982: 123; 1991: 160), who also make the allusion to El's action. But in 
the latter discussion, noting the possessive -k on b'ik, which technically precludes it 
from being the DN, they wonder instead whether it relates to the rpum (‘your 
lords’). My translation relates the suff. rather to the lately deceased king. 
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into the underworld go down 
and fall into the dust, 


down to? Sidanu-and-Radanu, 
down to the eternal one, Thar, 
down to the anci<ent> saviours, 


1161 R25  downto Ammithtamru the king 
lower edge and also down to”? Niqmad* the king.’ 


One$——and make an offering, 

two—and make an offering, 
1.161 V 28 three—and make an offering, 

four—and make an offering, 


41. These cola are addressed by Shapsh to the newly-deceased Niqmad, accord- 
ing to Pardee’s (1993b: 209) translation. I take them to be spoken by the officiating 
priest. 

42. Ug. tht. The prepositional use is at first glance curious and awkward. Healey 
(1978: 87) suggests that it may mean ‘throne’, as Ar. taht. Pitard (1978: 66): ‘at the 
foot of...’. Perhaps it has the sense ‘instead of’ sometimes found with Heb. tahat. 
This would make the buried cup (on that interpretation of /.ksi/h) a surrogate for the 
dead kings, who would remain present in the community. Cecchini (1981a) argues 
for a substantival use of tht, meaning ‘subterranean chamber’ or ‘tomb’, which he 
detects in KAI 2.3, the sarcophagus of Ahiram. Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 
650) construe as ‘Below is PN...’, which is also attractive. Del Olmo (1992a: 133 
and n. 88), has ‘among’, and cites KTU 1.17 v 6-7, where Danel sits tht adrm, 
which del Olmo translates as ‘among the nobles’. Cf. Bordreuil and Pardee (1991: 
161) and Aboud (1994: 164). This is however a static sense, and I prefer the sense 
proposed by Lewis (1989: 9, 25-26), ‘down to’, with sense of movement. Del Olmo 
(1983b: 171), followed by Schmidt (1994: 108, 119), took it as 2 sg. of Vnht, ‘to 
descend’: ‘go down to...", which has the same force as Lewis on a different basis. 

43. Text thm. Read tht? Cf. Il. 24-25. Thus Pitard (1978: 72). But note 
Schmidt’s (1994: 108, 119-20) proposal to see a form of Vamm, ‘be warm’: ‘may 
you remain warm’, expressing the hope that Shapsh will keep the recently deceased 
Niqmad warm as he goes into the underworld. He however identifies the PN fol- 
lowing with this king. If however he is the ancestor (see next note), this proposal is 
weakened. 

44. The ancestral king of |. 12, not the present subject at I. 13. 

45. The numbers are cardinals. Pitard (1978: 66) translates as ordinals, continu- 
ing ‘he has sacrificed’. Bordreuil and Pardee (1982: 123; 1991: 155) have ‘(times)’ 
in parenthesis. I have excluded the sequence ‘one...seven’ from the direct speech, 
since it almost certainly points to a specific sevenfold rite which is placed at this 
point, and no doubt has its own liturgy. Caquot (1989: 109-10 and n. 337) translates 
as ‘the first (day)...’, noting the distinctive use of ‘Sty. See also Cecchini (198 1b). 
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five—and make an offering, 

six—and make an offering, 
1.161 V 30 seven é—and make an offering. 

You shall present" a bird.” 


*Peace! 


Peace on Ammurapi?, 
and peace on his son(s)*"; 


peace on his kinsmen?!, 


46. Spronk (1986: 193) states that ‘the seven sacrifices mentioned in ll. 27-30 
coincide with the number of rpum called up according to II. 4-8. But only four are 
named, on the consensus approach (ulKn, trmn, sdn-w-rdn and tr ‘limn). But 
Spronk's suggestion raises the question as to whether we should list them as 
follows: ddn, ulkn, trmn, sdn, rdn, tr, and ‘limn, who then number seven. But qbsg 
ddn would appear to be a collective term for the rpuni, thus excluding ddn himself 
from the seven. He is invoked directly in KTU 1.124, however. If we retain the 
normal arrangement, four rpum are named, and perhaps are summoned up from the 
four cardinal points? Del Olmo (1992a: 131 n. 78) also appears to envisage seven 
kings, seven sacrifices and seven blessings. Bordreuil and Pardee (1992: 160), 
having distinguished the two Niqmad's, list seven as follows: ddn, ulkn, trmn, sdn- 
w-rdn, tr ‘limn, 'mttmr and nqmd (the earlier of the two mentioned). Perhaps seven 
names were always retained in such liturgies, whatever fluidity might be observed 
over the actual names used. The absence of the PN Keret is noteworthy. There is 
nothing to justify the supposition that Keret was himself directly invoked as an 
Ugaritic royal ancestor, notwithstanding his own link with Ditan (KTU 1.15 iii 15). 
See n. 156 ad loc. and also at n. 17 above. 

47. Reading tqdm (discussed Pitard 1987: 84-85). KTU! read tqd*8*(?), ‘you 
shall consecrate’. KTU? tqdm. 

48. Schmidt (1994: 108, 120 and n. 367) translates ‘the sacred assembly is con- 
vened!’, and cites Heb. ‘dsar, ‘to retain’, sará, ‘sacred assembly’, EA Akk. hasaru. 

49. ‘The king is dead! Long live the king!’ is the sentiment. Ironically, Ammu- 
rapi was the last king of Ugarit. The city was destroyed in the early years of the 
twelfth century BCE. 

50. Read bn‘h rather than bah of KTU? (proposed by Dietrich and Loretz 1983: 
17). ‘Household’: Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 651), bth. 

51. Ug. [ar]v[^], Caquot (1975: 428). KTU? reads [q]r*yt*(h]: ‘[his city’; 
KTU? reads tryl, PN Tharielli. This was perhaps Ammurapi's queen. See Cun- 
chillos (1989: 293-95 n. 9, 342 n. 1). She appears in KTU 2.14.8, 12, 17; 2.16.2; 
2.34.2. The name also occurs in KTU 6.13.2 (one of the Dagan stelae) and 7.53.4. 
The syllabic form Sarelli appears in a number of Akk. tablets. Discussion in Pitard 
(1987: 85-86) and Caquot (1989: 110 n. 341, after Nougayrol 1968c: 261 n. 1 and 
Speiser [note to Nougayrol]) who wonders whether it was not a title, ‘the king's 
sister’. Against this see Singer 1999: 690-91 (§15.6.1.2) with further references. 
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peace on his house; 


peace on Ugarit, 
peace? on her” gate(s)!* 


52. Pitard (1978: 72) draws attention to the sevenfold repetition of S/m. Perhaps 
these blessings correspond to the sevenfold sacrifice just performed, and again, per- 
haps, with one blessing corresponding to each offering. Bordreuil and Pardee 
(1982: 123; 1991: 155) have the first 3/m a qualification of |. 30b: “you will present 
a bird as a saving sacrifice'. But this misses the point of the group of seven, unless 
we understand that seven birds are offered in succession. In Heb. the sacrificial 
sense of 3/m(m) occurs only in the pl. Dietrich and Loretz (1983: 24) treat the initial 
sequence §/m slm in 1. 31 as though superlative (cf. ‘dmt ‘dmt above); but the second 
word would require to be pl.: S/mm. 

53. Levine and de Tarragon (1984: 651) are right to use the f. possessive. Cities 
are ‘daughters’, the daughter-wives of their patron deities (Wyatt 1996b: 266-68 
with refs.). 
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KTU 1.169: An Incantation for the 
Exorcism of a Possessed Adolescent 


(KTU 1.169 = RIH 78.20) 
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The upper portion of a tablet, written only on the recto. The surviving 
text is in good order. This has not made detailed interpretation much 
easier, since many lexical items appear here for the first time. It deals 
with a rite of exorcism. Apart from that, scholars are in disagreement 
on most matters of interpretation. The following translation is also pro- 
visional, and makes no claim to have solved the outstanding issues. 
Avishur (1981: 16) suggests that ll. 2-7 are addressed to the patient, and 
from ll. 8 onward to the ‘ghost’. In my view, a case can be made for the 
opposite, that the demon is addressed in ll. 1b-10 (1. 5 an aside to the 
exorcist's staff), and from /k in I. 10 onward the patient, with a resump- 
tion of the address to the demon in l. 17. I have placed rubrics at the 
right hand side of the text to indicate the addressee. Caquot (1984: 164) 
on the other hand sees the entire text addressed to the demon. It is the 
difficulty of resolving even so preliminary a matter as this which illus- 
trates most graphically the intractability of the text. 


1.169 1 Exorcising! the demons? of an adolescent’. [TITLE] 


1. Ug. ydy. On Vydy (= Heb. yada), ‘drive away’ see Tropper and Verreet 
(1988: 340-43). It occurs in KTU 1.16 iv 18 (originally four times in the passage, 
l| gr$, with ydt, ‘remover’ in |. 27) and at 1.100.5 and parallels. I have taken it here 
as n. use of the inf. So also Caquot (1989: 54 and n. 1) who takes ydy by itself as 
the heading of the text, and del Olmo (1992a: 259). Cf. de Moor (1986: 255; 1987: 
183) on the first three words as the title. Others take as 3 m. sg. of the G-stem, e.g. 
Bordreuil and Caquot (1980: 350), perhaps with Horon (cf. 1. 9) as subj., Avishur 
(1981: 15, no identification of subj. offered), Fleming (1991: 142; 1997a: 301), 
perhaps with Baal (cf. |. 2) as subj. 

2. Ug. dbbm. Bordreuil and Caquot (1980: 347, 350): ‘calumniators...incanta- 
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May the sp[irit]* of Baal? expel [TO THE DEMON] 
you, 


tors’, explaining it by reference to Akk. dababum, ‘speak’, dabbibu, ‘calumniator’, 
bél dababi, ‘adversary’, also noting Ar. dabba, ‘crawl’. So also Fleming (1991: 
142-44; 1997a: 301): ‘accuser’. More neutrally, ‘words’: Caquot (1989: 54). 
‘Enemies’: Avishur (1981: 17). ‘Flying demons’: de Moor (1981-82: 114; 1987: 
183). At KTU 1.4 i 39 I have translated it as ‘monsters’, but the term there may 
denote something different, and may be a different word. ‘Flies’: Saracino (1982: 
339), a suggestion that makes his first line read ‘may he drive away the flies of the 
Hero’, perhaps not the happiest translation in view of his understanding of this text 
(following Bordreuil and Caquot [1980: 348] and Loretz and Xella [1981]) as an 
incantation against impotence! Fleming (1991: 143-44) cites a number of Meso- 
potamian examples of witchcraft, drawing attention to the term bë! dababi, ‘witch’ 
(sc. one who casts evil spells). ‘Tormentors’: Pardee (1993b: 211), who also 
espouses the ‘male sexual dysfunction’ interpretation, as does Fleming. This is 
dependent on seeing in it the same kinds of nuance it carries in KTU 1.23.8-9, 37. 
See nn. 11, 36-38 ad loc. and n. 11 to KTU 1.24.9. 

3. Ug. gzr. This term is usually rendered ‘hero’ in the poetic texts. Here a 
more neutral sense is perhaps intended. I have attempted to preserve the age factor. 
Or: *young man' (de Moor 1987: 183). Bordreuil and Caquot (1980: 347, 350) 
wonder whether the ‘hero’ is an allusion to Mot (cf. KTU 1.4 vii 47 etc.), so that it 
is his familiars who possess the victim. Similarly Saracino (1982: 339). Caquot 
(1984: 165; 1989: 54-55 and n. 123) prefers to see 'the Hero' as Baal who is 
invoked. Del Olmo (1992: 259 and n. 169): ‘vigour’. 

4. Textr[ ]. A number of suggested restorations have been made. Bordreuil 
and Caquot (1980: 347, 350), de Moor (1986: 255): r[hr], ‘hand’; (1986: 256; 1987: 
183): r[A], *brea[th]'. De Moor (1980b: 429; 1981-82: 114): r['y], ‘Sh{epherd]’. On 
this rendering de Moor reads a chiasmus: m'hik r['y] parallel b‘? m!htk: ‘He who 
wakes you up is the Sh[epherd] || Ba'lu is the one who wakes you up!’. This is in 
accordance with de Moor's understanding of Adr'y in KTU 1.108.3 (n. 8 ad loc.). 
Caquot (1989: 55 and n. 125): r[gm], ‘speech’. Fleming (1991: 142; 1997a: 301): 
r[pu], 'R(api'u(??)]'. If the word is the subj. of the vb rgétk, then rh, as f., is a better 
candidate than the alternatives. The word rghrk is itself very problematic. See n. 6. 

5. Cf. del Olmo (1992a: 259 n. 170): ‘the great exorcizer’. Perhaps Baal is 
here ‘the lord of demons’ (b'l dbbm), a plausible antecedent for the biblical Beelze- 
bub. This would make the assumed priority of the form Beelzebul (b‘/ zbi), as 
suggested by Dietrich and Loretz (1980f) and Herrmann (1995b) unnecessary, since 
the two could be genuine alternatives, already attested independently at Ugarit. 
This is not to make Beelzebub into a demon, as r[h] b'! appears to be for Bordreuil 
and Caquot (1980: 347), but rather a god who is powerful against them. Note the 
Observations of Saracino (1982: 340-41). The distinction between gods and demons 
in ancient Ugarit is probably much the same as in Israel and Judah: ‘gods’ (or God) 
are acceptable objects of worship and form a network of symbolic identities in the 
cult; *demons' are the harmful powers your enemies invoke. But gods too can be 
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may it expel you’ 
so that you come out? 
at? the voice of the exorcist!®, 


like smoke through a chimney, 
like a snake into a green tree'!, 


harmful, as is clearly the case with deities such as Anat (war) and Reshef (plague). 

6. Ug. tghtk, recurring in I. 2. The Vght is unknown in the Semitic languages, 
as everyone has pointed out. ‘Your torment’: Bordreuil and Caquot (1980: 347, 
350), taking it as a n. qualification of two classes of evil spirit (dbbm, r[h] b'I). ‘The 
spirit, thy ghost(?)': Avishur (1981: 15, 17), tentatively dividing into two n. forms 
(tg + ht + k suff.), tg perhaps related to Sum. UDUG, Akk. utukKu, ‘spirit’ and hf to 
Sum. GIDIM, Akk. ererinut, ‘ghost’. Saracino (1982: 339) also takes it as two nn.: 
‘the suffering of your rod’, where Af. ‘rod’ supposedly means ‘penis’, as in KTU 
1.23.37 etc. Similarly ‘the affliction of your staff’: Fleming (1991: 142, 144-45; 
1997: 301); citing Heb. tûgâ, ‘trouble, sorrow’ to account for the first part, and 
Pardee (1993b: 211). Reading m‘hrk, ‘who wakes you up’: de Moor (1980b: 429- 
30; 1981-82: 114), an explanation criticized by Caquot (1984: 164-65). Caquot 
himself suggests Vght as a hapax, with the contextual sense ‘cast out’. ‘let it throw 
you out’: de Moor (1986: 255-57; 1987: 183), citing Syr. g‘t (aphel, ‘eject’), Ar. 
8'z, ‘remove, chase away’. LebAr. &ét, ‘draw away, drag’, followed by del Olmo 
(1992a: 259). In view of the intractability of the problem I find de Moor's (1986) 
explanation the best of those offered so far. As an alternative suggestion, reading 
m'hrk (though it is not the preferred option), perhaps we might see here a D-stem of 
V*a/yht (cf. ahd, ahd), with the sense ‘seize’? The element fr is deliberate, anti- 
cipating the power of the exorcist’s staff (‘wand’) in l. 5. 

7. These two cola are interpreted by Pardee (1993b: 211) as ‘the pain of your 
rod he has banished | the producers of the pain of your rod’. 

8. Ug. tsu. Bordreuil and Caquot (1980: 347, 50), Pardee (1993b: 211): 3 pl. 
Avishur (1981: 15): 3 f. sg. De Moor (1980b: 429), Caquot (1984: 162): 2 f. sg. 

9. Us. pn. On this usage see Caquot (1984: 164). 

10. Ug. ry. This seems to be the function of the office in the present context. 
We have met it as 'sacrificer' in KTU 1.6 vi 57 (see n. 131 ad loc.), and I suggested 
'votary' for ' at KTU 1.14 iv 37 etc. (n. 115 ad loc.). See also nn. 11, 17 at KTU 
1.119.8, 11. ‘Him who is offering’: de Moor (1980b: 429). This would be the 
exorcist. 

11. Ug. 'mdm (the -m adv.). Among the various possibilities, I prefer to see this 
as cognate with Akk. emdu, endu, ‘evergreen cypress’ (AHw, 211) (an option sug- 
gested by Wilfred Watson). Explained by Bordreuil and Caquot (1980: 347) with 
ref., to Akk. imdu, ‘basement’. ‘Column’: de Moor (1980b: 429) and Saracino 
(1984: 79). ‘Ceiling-beam’: Avishur (1981: 15). Cf. Akk. imdu (CAD, VII [I/J], 
109-10, AHw, 375), ‘approaching person’: de Moor (1987: 184 and n. 11). ‘Foot of 
the wall': Caquot (1989: 55 and n. 129) and del Olmo (1992a: 259). Any of these is 
a possible hiding place for a snake. 
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like goats to a summit, 


like lions to a lair!?,}3 


1.169 5 Wand", rouse yourself'?! [TO THE sTAFF] 
And draw near, wand! 


May you! be amiss as to your back, [TO THE DEMON] 
and may you be ill!" with regard to 
your face!?! '? 


May you eat the bread of fasting”; 
may you drink mere drops?! without 


12. Ug. skh (-h directional). Cf. Heb. Vswk, swk and Jer. 25.38, Ps. 10.9 (noted 
by Bordreuil and Caquot 1980: 347). 

13. The image is of a dispersal in all directions, up, down, up and away. Cf. 
Saracino (1982: 341). 

14. Ug. At. Fleming (1991: 148-50) discusses the symbolic and ritual use of the 
staff. Cf. the staffs of Moses and Aaron, Exod. 4.2, 7.10 etc., of the king, Ps. 29, 
and numerous biblical allusions. 

15. Ug. ngh. De Moor (1980b: 430) relates to Ar. nagaha, 'convalesce', and 
translates (1980b: 429; 1981-82: 114): ‘recover’, (1987: 184): ‘get better!’. Del 
Olmo (19922: 260) with same etymology: ‘fast’. Caquot (1984: 167) suggests a cog- 
nate of Eth. naq*ha, ‘wake up’. Avishur (1981: 15): ‘his sacrifice’. Cf. Akk. nagii. 

16. After the aside to the wand in the bicolon of I. 5, the exorcist resumes his 
address to the demon. ‘May it harm’ (3 f. sg.): Fleming (19972: 301). 

17. Ug. thta...trs'. Lit. ‘go astray, fall short, sin...commit evil’. The choice of 
theological and moral words is significant, though see comments in Caquot (1984: 
167-68). He notes the subjunctive value of the final -a in thra. The choice of the 
first is also determined by the wand, ht. On the other hand, a physical disorder is 
widely regarded in the ancient world as having a spiritual origin, a way of expres- 
sing the notion of psychosomatic disorder. Cf. the presuppositions behind Jn 9.2. 
Fleming (19972: 301): ‘and harm’ (still in 3 f. sg.) 

18. Ug. tmntk. Cf. Heb. fmûnâ. De Moor (1980b: 429): ‘pelvis’. He translates 
the bicolon: *You are sinning against your own back | and are transgressing against 
your own pelvis’. Pardee (1993b: 212) has: ‘Should you sin against your body | 
Should you commit evil against your bodily form?'. 

19. ‘back...face’. Something of the temporal nuances of these positions (see 
Wyatt 1996a) may be present here: the demon will have no future—which lies 
behind him, and he will have no past—which lies before him: it will be as though 
he never was. Is this just a verbal curse, or is the wand supposed to beat the pos- 
sessed person (thus expelling the demon)? 

20. Ug. zm. Cf. Heb. som. 

21. Ug. hls. Cf. Akk. halàsu, ‘squeeze out’. ‘Juice(?)’: Bordreuil and Caquot 
(1980: 348, 350). Watson (1992c) suggests that as the previous colon refers to no 
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a cup??? 
in the heights, 
in the water-meadows”", 
in darkness,” 
in the sanctuary.? 


Thus”, 
O sorcerers”, O demons, 


food, this refers to no drink. I have tried to represent this while acknowledging the 
implications of hls. 

22. Ug. sml. See Watson (1992c) for the view that this represents Akk. samdlu, 
var. zamaltu, ‘cup’. On the whole idiom, Fleming’s (1997a: 301) ‘may you drink 
without a cup(?), squeezing(?) the waterskin’ is elegant. 

23. Lf taken to refer to the patient, this might imply abstinence from food and 
drink being part of the treatment, rather like a modern medicine-bottle instruction: 
‘to be taken on an empty stomach’. Ancient medicine is not merely ritualistic 
mumbo-jumbo, but a pragmatic mixture of ritual (psychological) and material 
(somatic) measures, and is based on long experience. Modern herbalism per- 
petuates the latter aspect. Or, as here, it may be taken as addressed to the demon, 
who then has no hiding place in any of the places mentioned afterwards. Thus 
Fleming (1997a: 301-302). While I have adopted a specific position here con- 
cerning addressees of various portions of the text, certainty is elusive. The refer- 
ence to *without a cup' also evokes the imagery of KTU 1.96.5. 

24. That is, the lowlands, in contrast to the heights. The images may also 
implicitly contrast the centre (the cosmic mountain) and the periphery (the edge of 
the cosmic sea). Cf. the spatial oppositions in Il. 3-4 above. Or is miyt here the 
equivalent of thm, the ‘abyss’? 

25. Ug. zim. Cf. Ar. zalima, ‘be dark’: (Bordreuil and Caquot 1980: 348). I 
follow them and de Moor (1980b: 429) who distinguish the darkness and the sanc- 
tuary, both qualified by b. Rather than ‘the darkness of the sanctuary’, as for del 
Olmo (1992a: 260). The point is another pair of oppositions, as in the previous 
cola. The sanctuary is presumably a place of light (as divine splendour?). Cf. 
remarks by Caquot (1984: 170). Cf. also next note. 

26. Margalit (1989a: 271) translates the four locations here as follows: 
‘heavens .. . seas... netherworld.... QDS’. This would give a nice spatial quaternity, 
the three extremes contrasting with the sanctuary, symbol of the centre. 

27. Ug. aphm. I take this to have adv. force (cf. DLU, 44). Hardly *his fury' or 
‘their fury’ (de Moor 1980b: 429; 1987: 184). 

28. Ug. k3pm. Cf. Akk. kassapu, Heb. kaššāp. I take the sorcerers (perhaps 
‘products of sorcery'?) here to be identical with the demons with whom they are 
associated. Or perhaps what is being exorcized is both the power of the malevolent 
sorcerers responsible for this possession and the maleficent spirits they have con- 
jured up. Del Olmo (1992a: 260) appears to regard the sorcerers (‘conjurors’) and 
Horon and his companions as identical. 
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1.69 10 may Horon expel (your) familiars?", 
and the Divine Assistant”? (your) acquaintances.?! 


Depart??! [TO THE PATIENT] 
Let no words of scorn?” bring (you) down;? 
let not your tongue stammer;?é 


29. Ug. hbrm. ‘Friends’: Caquot (1989: 57). Cf. de Moor (1987: 185), though 
his overall understanding is quite different. ‘Binders’: Avishur (1981: 16). See also 
Jeffers (1996: 32-35). Sperling (1993) has drawn attention to kšp || hbr (as here) in 
Isa. 47.9, 11, and points to its Akk. equivalent Ku3supu, ‘to bewitch, cast an evil 
spell’, used in association with ubburu, ‘to bind magically’. I have attempted to 
combine the legitimate claims of both these approaches in 'familiars', which has a 
rather nice demonic nuance in English, and also adequately anticipates the 
*acquaintances* (N yd^) following in the next colon. 

30. Ug. glm. See n. 9 to KTU 1.119.7. Is he here paired or identical with 
Horon? This is the result of the prosodic analysis of Bordreuil and Caquot (1980: 
348) with regard to Il. 8b-9: a:b:c::cl:c2. They consider g/m to be an epithet of 
Horon himself, an indication of his youth, as does de Moor (1980b: 432). 

31. The syntax of these lines is very obscure. Cf. the following different 
analyses: Bordreuil and Caquot (1980: 350): ‘even here (aphm) the sorcerers 
perform incantations. Horon will chase off (these) companions, the Youth (will 
chase off these) associates in your favour’; de Moor (1980b: 429): ‘his fury (aphm), 
(his) sorcerers | (his) flying demons may he (Ba'lu) drive away! Horonu be a friend 
| and Ghalami an intimate’. This latter phrase, as Caquot (1984: 171) notes, is 
similar to KTU 1.6 vi 48-49. 

32. Addressed to the patient? Avishur (1981: 16) still has the demon(s) 
addressed and in the sequel. Similarly Fleming (1991: 151). Published translations 
depend on the assumed addressee. 

33. Ug. ztm. De Moor (1980b: 429, 432): ‘scoffing words’, identified as those of 
the demon. Rather, let the now healed patient be not depressed by the thoughtless 
remarks of those around him. 

34, From /k in |. 10 the patient is addressed, as a rite of healing follows the 
formal exorcism. The vb is either 3 m. pl. with ztm as subj. or 2 m. sg. internal 
pass., with the patient as subj. 

35. Ug. lztm al tmr. Or, with de Moor (1980b: 429; cf. 1987: 185): ‘Do not 
speak scoffing words'. These words are addressed to the patient (sg., from the 
imper. /k). The sick man, not in control of his speech, tongue and lips, will have 
been ranting, stammering and dribbling. More generally, del Olmo (1992a: 260): 
*do not let yourself be brought down by difficulties'. 

36. I take the tongue (f.) to be subj. of the vb. Or: ‘do not stammer with your 
tongue’ (acc. of instrument). This too is addressed to the patient. Apparently mut- 
tering and twittering is the usual sign of the presence of spirits: cf. Isa. 8.19. The 
restoration of coherent speech will be an indication that the healing is complete. 
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let no dribbling affect you?! ^* 


May the god?? clothe you 
May the god put a garment on you”, 


(turning) into a man’! and one who has breath? on earth, 
1.469 — 15 the madman” into a son of man." 


37. Ug. Yapq. De Moor (1980b: 432) suggests a D-stem vb on apq, 'stream- 
bed’: ‘let flow freely". In (1987: 185) he translates ‘do not dribble so much’. Less 
fluent saliva may mean more fluent speech! Del Olmo (1992a: 260): ‘do not run 
off'*. 

38. The three instances of al are here taken to be negatives. If this be addressed 
to the demon, they would be asseveratives, as for Caquot (1989: 58). 

39. Here and in the following colon, the god (i/) is hardly El, but likely to be 
Baal or Horon. 

40. Ug. Ib3 il...'rm il. De Moor (1980b: 432) suggests that an image of the deity 
is brought into contact with the patient at this juncture. On such an interpretation it 
would be Horon or Baal rather than El, however. The latter term (‘rn) is widely 
interpreted as a reference to nakedness. I take it, on this approach, that the fourfold 
oppositions addressed to the demon above are now echoed in a binary expression of 
normal human activity, being clothed and naked, perhaps meaning in public and in 
private. ‘In all you do’ may be the sense. Saracino (1982: 341) makes a useful 
reference to the symbolism of (re)clothing, as in Gen. 3.21, but fails to account for 
the ‘naked’ element here. He like de Moor connects the investment with EL. 
Another approach is that of Loretz and Xella (1981), followed by del Olmo (1992a: 
260) and DLU, seeing in ‘rm a reference to a cloak or some garment. Cf. Akk. 
ermu. This makes much better sense if addressed to the patient. and is the position 
I have taken. As a madman he had presumably run about naked. His healing is 
accompanied and symbolized by his resumption of normal dress behaviour. Cf. 
1 Sam. 19.24! 

41. Te., full humanity is to be restored to the demoniac. 

42. Ug. htm. De Moor (1980b: 430): ‘is awake’. Note the continuing wordplay 
on jit, ‘wand’. The sense, given the structure of the bicolon, may be ‘compos 
mentis’. 

43. Ug. zrm. De Moor (1987: 185): ‘the strange one’. The word could plausibly 
be explained from either of two Heb. forms: Vzwr I, ‘be a stranger’; Vzwr Il, ‘be 
loathsome’. *O flow’: Pardee (1993b: 212), interpreted as a penile discharge. 

44. Cf. n. 30 to KTU 1.14 i 37. Here the ideological sense is missing. Fleming 
(1991: 153) translates as follows, on a different syntax: 


O man, the one with the staff(s) is indeed gone to the underworld; 
O human, in weakness he is removed. 


This is to understand the staff as belonging to the demon. I prefer to see it as the 
staff of office of the exorcist. 
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From delirium restored, ^ 
lo, by the breath” of Athirat the Great Lady 


in the h[eart ] may you be moulded”. 
I shall recognize you” [ ] 
(To the] house (to which) I come, [TO THE DEMON] 


you shall not come, 
[in the dwelling in which I dwell] you shall not dwell!” 


[ ] do not tum your head", 


[ J; 


45. Ug. banšt npzl. Saracino (1982: 339, 341): ‘from the infirmity is peeled’, 
drawing attention to Heb. Vpsl, Pi. ‘peel’, in Gen. 30.37-38. However, it looks as 
though bn adm is parallel to the preceding adm, and the expression following must 
be construed with it, and take account of the /. Saracino translates adm banst npz! in 
isolation, and thus fails to take the context into account. Surveying various options, 
Caquot (1989: 59 n. 154) explains npz/ by ref. to Ar. fasala, ‘separate’. 

46. Cf. Gen. 2.7. The nps is not strictly the breath, but it is, by metonymy, what 
the breath represents. Just as in Heb. thought there is divine breath in Adam, con- 
stituting his ‘soul’, so here Athirat’s breath becomes the restored soul of the patient. 

47. Ug. Ittm. De Moor (1980b: 432) V/wr, ‘mould’. This is apparently an allu- 
sion to the widespread motif (El [KTU 1.16 v 28-30], Khnum, Yahweh, Aruru etc.) 
of the deity making a figure out of clay. 

48. Ug. itbnnk. Following Pardee (1993b: 212). Caquot (1984: 175): ‘I discern 
you’. De Moor (1987: 185): ‘let me observe you intently’. 

49. Taking this to be addressed to the demon, Avishur (1981: 25) has: 


To the house to (which) I go. thou shalt not go 
[and in the place I dwell] thou shalt not dweli. 


He cites KAI 27.5-8 as a parallel: 


To a house I come to—thou shalt not come 
and (to) a yard I walk in—thou shalt not walk in. 


and the following Akk. example: 


In a place I stand, thou shalt not stand; 
In a place I sit, thou shalt not sit: 

Toa place I go, thou shalt not go; 

To a place I come thou shalt not come. 


These examples provide a convincing background for understanding the present as 
a formula addressed to the demon. 

50. Also addressed to the demon, which is commanded to depart without look- 
ing back (to avoid eye contact?). Fear of the evil eye is evident from KTU 1.96. 
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